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A Plain and FamitiaR IN TR O- 

DUCTION tothe NewToNt an PHILosor nx, 
in Six Sections, illuſtrated by Six Cor rER PLaTes. De- 
| figned for the Uſe of ſuch GexTLEMEn and Lapigs as 
would acquire a competent Knowledge of this Science, 
without Mathematical Learning; and more eſpecially 
thoſe who have, or may attend the Aurnos's CoursE 
of Six Lecture: and ExrERIMEN TS on theſe Sub- 


jeQs. Price bound 4s. S 


SYNOPSIS SCIENTLE CALESTIS ; 


or, the Knowledge of th: Heavens and the EAxrn 
Diſplayed. In a large DeiixeaTiON and ExPLANa- 
Tion of I. The Solar SysTEm, ſhewing, the Na- 
ture, Order, Magnitude, Diſtances, &c. of the Sun, 
Planets, Comets, and Stars. II. The Trrory of the 
EazTH, ſhewing the viotions, Poſitions, Diviſions, Ge. 
of the Earth; Seaſons of the Year, Day, Night, Ce. 
III. AsT»0:0MIical CircLEs, ſhewing the Sun's Place, 
Declination, Amplitude, Riſing, and Setting; Equation 
of Time ;Perpetual Calendar, Sc. IV. ChxoxnoLocicatl © 
TaBL+s, ſhewing the Converſion of Motion into Time; 
Cycle of the Sun; Dominical Letters, Golden Num- 
ber, Epacts, Moon's Age, Cc. V. AsTROXOMICAL 
" TABLES, nor the Motions, Diſtances, Revolu- 
tions, Diameters, Denſities, Gravitations, Aphelia, Nodes, 
Sc. of the Planets and Satellites. VI. Sora and 7 
Lunar EcLi1ysts, ſhewing the Total and Penombrat 7 
Shadow of the Moon, the Altitude and Diameter of © 
the Earth's Shadow, &c. Price 3s 


A PANEGYRICK on the NewTonran 
PHILOSOPHY ; Shewing the Nature and Dignity of the 
Science, and its abſolute Neceſſuy to the Perfection of 
Human Nature; the Improvement ot Arts and Sciences, 
the Promotion of true Religion, the Increaſe of Wealth 
| and Honour, and the Completion of human Felieity. 
The Second Edition, Price one Shilling. LH 
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Lingua Britannica Reformata : 
Or, A NEW I 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
| Under the following TrTLEs, viz. * 
1 NIVERS AL; Containing a Defi- 

| nition and Explanation of all the Words now 
uſed in the Engliſh Tongue, in every Art, Science, Fa- 
culty, or Trade. | | 
IL ETymotocicar ; Exhibiting and Explaining the 
true Etymon, or Ociginal of Words from their reſpective 
Mother-Tongues, the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Saxon ; and their Idoms, the French, Italians, Spaniſh, 
German, *Dutch, &c. | e 

III. Oa TOC ATHIcAU; Teaching the True and 
Rational Method of Writing Words, according to the 
Uſage of the moſt approved Modern Authors. 

IV. OzT#roteical ; Directing the Trae Pronuncia- 
tion of Words by Single and Double Atrents ; and by 
indicating the Number of Syllables in Words where 
they are doubtſul, by a Numerical Figure. 3 
V. DiscatrteaL; Enumerating the: Various Signi- 
fications of Words in a Proper Order, wiz. Etymologt- 
cal, Common, Figurative, Poetical, Humorous, Te 
nical, &c. in a Manner not before attempted. 29+ 

VI. PnitoLocicar ; e all the Words and 
Terms, according to the Modern Impovements in the 
Various Philological Sciences, wis. Grammar, Rhe- 
toric, Logic, Metaphyfics, Mythology, Theology, 
Ethics, Cc. 42 | b N33 
VII. MaTrEMATICNL; Not only Explaining all 
Words in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Flaxions, 
Geometry, Conics, Dialling, Navigation, Sc accord. _ 
ing to the Modern Newtonian Matheſis; but the Terme 

© of Art are illuſtrated by proper Examples, and Copper- 
Plate Figures. 17 N 22572 

VIII. Pairosornical; Explaining all Words and 
Terms in Aſtronomy, Geography, Optics, Hydroſtatics, 
Acouſtics, Mechanics, Perſpective, Sc. according to 
the lateſt Diſcoveries and Improvements iu this Part of 
Literature, : | * 

The Second Edition, greatly improved and augmented. 

| Printed for W. Owsn, at Homer's Head, Temple-Bar. 
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A N 
INTRODUCTION 
| TO THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
. 3 
In THREE PARTS. 
„„ 


A SPELLING-Book of Ax rs and ScikxcESs; 


Containing AL Y ABE rs of all the Words in the 
following SC1 ENCES, Viz. 


THreolocy, Geockarny, Puste, 

Erics, A:TRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, 

Gr AMMAR, ARr1lTHMETIC, PHaRMacy, 

Ruk ros 1c, ALGEBRA, BoTanwy, 

Locic, Sour r, JuaisERubgN ca, 
PoE TR, MarhEkMATICSs, HERALDRY, 
Mrruotlocv, Mzchaxics, 

Pu vLosoru x, AN ATrour, 


Diſpoſed in a ME THop entirely New ; 
With this Rules of True Prenunciation and Spelling. 


PART II. 
The RupimenTs of ENncLisn GRAMMAR, 


With the Rules of OrxTHocrRaPHY, ConsTRUCTION, 
EMPa zs1s, and a JusT ELOCUTLON. 


FART Id. 


L x3x088 on all the above-mentioned Sciences. 
Containing a particular Deſcription of each by 
of Exercise, or Prax1s, to enable the Seng 
read juſtly and judiciouſſy on any Subject 


With a PREFACE, ſhewing, that nothing ae 


the Method here taken can be ſufficient for a 
Genuine Engliſþ Education. 


By BENJAMIN MARTIN. . 


„„ N 0 
Printed for W. Owex, at Homer's Head, in Flat. rect. 
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and greateſt Concernment in Life, 


* 


TO THE 
MASTERS 
WF: 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 


AND 


TUTORS of QT" 
1 N 


PRIVATE _— 


GRPAT-BRITAIN and IRBLAND. 
GENTLEMEN, i. k. 


8 the EpucaTtion of Y' vuthy 
is an Affair of the firſt 


your Profeſſion ought to be 
eſteemed of the higheſt Merit, 


and 


* 


9 
LR” 7 Co 


DE DICAT ION. 
and yourſelves deſerving of the 
trueſt Honour. To your Judg- 
ment I ſubmit this Ess Av towards 
facilitating the "Knowledge of the 
Engliſh Lav au Gd;SGLBNCES:3 
if it deſerves your Approbation, 
I {hall hope far its kind Accept- 
$ ance ; and that it may be uſcful 
to your Pupils, as a proper Suc- 
cedaneum to common Spelling- 
Books. This will. afford me the 
Seel Satisfidion and Pleaſure, 
and be eſteemed the higheſt Ho- 
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HAVE long been 3 that no- 
ching has been ſo much wanted in our 
Engliſh Schools as an Introduction 1 

* the Engliſh Tunguage and Learning 3 4 

ſince! common Experience but too ch 

evinces how little our Youth underſtahd of 
either, after the firſt ſeven Years of the cu- 
ſtomary Education. An Engliſh Grammar- 

School, is a Thing unheard of in our Nation; 
and it is a Notion that generally preyails, chat” } 
in order to underſtand the S Language 
well, it is abſolutely neceſſary to be firſt of 
all initiated into thoſe of ancient Rome and 

Greece : But, though we grant a Perſon, ? 

| Killed in theſe Tongues; wilt more thorough: 

£ As | 1. 


e PREFACE. 
by perceive the Beauty, Elegance, and Energy 
of the Engliſh Tongue, it will by no Mea 
follow, that he cannot have a proper and 
grammatical Knowledge thereof, independant 
of them, or any other whatſoever—Our Lan- 


guage, compounded and irregular as it is, 
does ſtill admit of Grammar, and is ſubject 


to the Rules of Conſtruction, as much as any 


bother. And this muſt be attended to by 


every one who propoſes to read, write, ſpeak, 
or underſtand his own Langnages i in the leaſt 
Degree ot Perfection. 


But Grammar is the only one 7 bing necetfary. f 
and were it to be found among our Engliſh 
Youth, (as very rarely it is,) it would, alone, 
be of little Service; for where is the great 
Advantage of knowin how to ſpeak, unleſs 
a Perſon knew what „ ſay ? And this brings 
me to conſider the” Subject of Reading and 
Diſcourſe ;, and at the ſame Time, to obſerve, 
that nothing has been more neglected in 
neliſh Education, though it be the moſt 
eſſential Part. And here I ſhall take the Li- 
rty of aſſerting, that nothing leſs than a Ce- 
| eral Knowledge of the Nature, firſt Prin- 
& triples, SubjeFs, Parts, and Intention of the 


| | uſe eful 


— K 
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uſeful Arts and Sciences, and the peculiar. 
Di#ion, or Phraſeology belonging to each, can 
be ſufficient to anſwer this Purpoſe compleat- 
ly. This is a ſelf-evident Poſition ; becauſe, 
without ſuch Knowledge, we cannot converſe 
with Men of Learning, we cannot under- 
ſtand Books of Science, nor can we read or 
write properly, and with a good Grace, as 
every one knows by common Experience, and 
the voluntary Confeſſion of ſuch as are ſen- 
ſible of the Deficiency. 


Now ſo far have all our Plans of Eugliſb 
Equcation been from this, that we have ſcarce 
any Thing like'it in our Schools ; for all our- 
Reading- Plans there, have been confined to 
the Primer, Spelling-Books, Net- Teſtament, 
and Bible; the two firſt for learning the Let- 
ters and Spelling, and the two laſt for a Com- 
mon Praxis, or Exerciſe of Reading. 


As to the Common Spelling-Books in the 
Schools, I ſhall only obſerve, that, as they 
propoſe nothing more than a vulgar Metbed | 
of Spelling, and the Pronunciation of Com- 
mon Words, they are adapted in general to 
anſwer that End pretty well; though I have 
A 5 found, 
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found, by many Years" Experience, that the 
uſual Method they all purſue of putting all. 


choſe Words together in Fables, that are acc 


cented on the ſame Syllable, is a very bad 
one; for; as it obliges the 1 1 to accent 
ſome Words all one Way, and ſome al! 
another, it makes it very difficult for him to 
accent any Words at all ent of bit Book, 
as not remembring to which Claſs they ſeve- 
rally belong, 0 having been uſed to no 
general Rule, or Method, independent of the 
| Tables, 
4 But ah is - moſt e in our 
4 vulgar Methods, of teaching to read in the 
Schools, is putting firſt the New Teftament, 
a then the Bible, into the Hands of Chil- 
dtren, to exerciſe their Abilities in this Re- 
ſpect; and when a Touth can mutter over a 
Chapter in the latter, full of hard Names, (as 
E the Tenth of Nehemiah is the uſual Teſt) he 
is then reputed: a notable Proficient, and re- 
preſented to his Parents, as the Caplain of the 
Sebool. This is the © general Method of 
Schools; and has prevailed from Time im- 
memorial; though with the leaſt· Reflection, 
it will — to be hn Way inſufficient, 


unna- 
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umgturäl, and abſürd, and certainly the moſt” 

propbane, if not impious Way that” poſſibly , 
could be thought of, for inſtructing Youth in 
the Art of Reading. And indeed, I know of 
no other Inſtance, that ſhews ſo plainly, how 
calluu, our Minds may be tendered by Cu- 
ſtom, and altogether inſenſible of Im pteſſions 
from the moſt intereſting and ſacred Princi- 
ples in Nature, viz. thoſe of RELIGION, and 
the Fl PPINESS of our Children. 


+ thus 


When we conſider the Books of the. New! 
and Old Teftament as Sacred mMritings, as, 
containing the Oracles of God, as dictated by 
Divine Inſpiration, as fraught with the higheſt 
Myſteries, and as intended ſolely for the In- 
 ftution, and Perfegion of our Unle/fading 
in the Sublime Notions. and Do#rings . Ne 
ligion, and Revelation, ; would it nch ppear 
an amazing Thing to any one but a CHiſtian, 
to ſee theſe Writings made the vulgar Praxis, 
the common Theſis © 2 Erudition to 17 855 


89 #3 © % 
* 


not know in what a religious and. ſacred 
Eſtimation the Boots .of Rituals and religious. 
Muſteries are held by Pagans; What a pecu- 

. lar 
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Har Veneration the Neran demands from 
the -Mabometans ;' and how greatly the 
Writings of the Old Teſtament are revered; 
even by the Jews themſelves ? Theſe all re- 
gard ſuch Writings as the Archives of Hea- 
ven, the Pandetis of Divine Revelation, and 
therefore Sacred to the Prieſts alone, and be- 
= come their Province to explain and teach to 
the common People. And even here Cbil- 
= dren, and all without Underſtanding, were 
never looked upon as intereſted in ſuch an 
* Expoſition. Such an high Regard for the 
Sacred Name Jznovan, had the Infidel Jews, 
chat they ſuffered no Man to pronounce it 
& but the Higb-Prieſt, and him only once in 4 
Year, when in the Sanctum Sanctorum. But 
in Proteſtant-Scbools, how is not only That, 
= bur all the other Sacred Names of God, and 
© Jeſus Chriſt, made the Subject of childiſbd Bab- 
| ling, and School-dame Bawling,” every Hour 
| of the Day !. How are thoſe Scriptures of 
W Truth, thoſe Written Laws f God, (which 
= God himſelf has ſo often enjoined us to lay 
e in our Hearts,) torn to Pieces, and trampled 
under our Feet while Children! How are 
thoſe Writings, which were intended to give 
| — greateſt Pleaſure and Solace to the Mind, 
q often 
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often made the Cauſe of body Pain and 
Wretchedneſs to Children Ho are we res. 
proacbed and whipp'd in our Non-age; for not 
being able to read, what ſhould: only merit 
us Praiſe and Eſteem for Underſtanding when 
we are Men! And is it not extremely. proba - 
ble, that the Boot we have ſo frequently bes 
drivelled, daubed, and pulled to Pieces at 
School, ſhould become the Object of our 
future Indifference, Contempt, or Averſion d 
And may not the Grounds of Deiſm, and [n+ 
+ fidelity in general, be very reaſonably deduced 
from hence? And therefore, finally, may 
we not look upon this Cuſtom of learning 
Youth to read by the Holy Bible an abſurd 
Profanation, and the __ ny 0 5 Kue 
ſame? 1 


Add to this, Pap 0 of . Me N 
thod, to anſwer. any ſuch End: Can a. Child 
be ſuppoſed to learn to read by the Teſtament | 
or Bible, where the Subject Matter, and the 
Deſign of the Book are of quite a contrary 
Nature? Is it not very prepoſterous to learg 
to read | without Underſtanding, thoſe very 
Books which require to be read with the 
aua De ? To pretend to acquire 

38 
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Faculty df grain - eafty; by: Boche, welt 
of afl others,” require" the” greateſt" "Art of 
Riadhig, ts be read at all well. But fuch is 
the Effect of Cuſtom, and inveterate Uſage, 
and ſuch the Weakneſs of human — 
that che ſuffer our Bibles" fo be proftitiited * un- 
concernedy to a baſe and inercenary” Inte- 
ll. reſt, while we are perſuaded it redounds 
greatly to the Good of our Children, and 
chat they are by ſuch a Method made Chri- 
| i Hans and Scholars at once. | The prneral 
A onſequente. of all which, is, that whien- our 
Youth. are grown up, they appear ſuch 
eee Proficients, that, whenever they read. 
or indite, we ſeldom fail to Zaugh, if they 
belong to others, or Bliss, if they are our 
| OWN. 


! 
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F my I have pO looked on this Mees 
with Abhorrence myſelf, 1 wondered 3 it did 


„ %.£* 


not appear in the ſame Light to others; 3. 
apd conſequently, that among the numerous 

| Writers, on this important Subject, why none 

had entered his Proteſt againſt it, and en- 

| deavaured to fectify ſo gfeat an Abuſe of 

our Engliſh Schools. Some indeed, of late, 
ſegm conſcious of its Inſufficiency, and have 
| taken l 
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taken the · lauduble Pains: to introduce a much 
better Method of inĩtiating Children to read 
and that is, by compoſing Leſſons conſiſting 
of Words of- One, two, 0 three, and More 
Syllables, by which they are very; properly 
exerciſed in reading; on: puerile Subjects q and 

as this is the only Way they can be taught 
1 read at all, theſe muſt be. allowed the only: 


uſeful Spelling- bas now: in our Schools, 
and will always be ſo, as they a are e founded on 
a. neceſſary Plan. | 
SAND 16 aw ma IN 497100; 20k 13qoi7 
Zut then; this is tobly a . Ar- 
ticle, or firſt Step towards the! Hrt of Read. 
ing in the vulgar Ways; and much remains 
to compleat the extenſive Plan of general. | 
and genuine Education, viz. ſueh am one, 48 
will enable u Perſon to ſpeat, ud, and 
write," well and judiciouſly, on every Subject 
that comes in his Way. Now ſuch Prin | 
muſt conſiſt of three Parts. Fit, that 
which may aequaint him with all the Words 
and technical Terms, peculiat to che Dion 
of every Art and Science, and by Which He 
may know how to divide them in Spelling, 
deer to accent chem i in Pronunciation; on this 


0 E ine 8 Ex depends | 
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de Scholar in the 4rt of reading well, on al 
EF | Subjects indifferently. 
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depends a juſt Ori boepy, or — of Ex- 
prelion in Speaking, or AA | 


The Second Part is nba; by which the 


WW Youth muſt be inſtructed how to form, or 


conſtruct a Sentence from Words already 
known, in ſuch a natural and proper Manner 
as may. fitly expreſs the Sentiments of his 
Mind in Speaking or Writing. 


And the Third Part muſt conſiſt of a 
proper and ſufficient Praxis, for exerciſing 


And ſuch a Plan of Engliſh Education 1 
have here attempted, and now humbly offer 


and MingerrConding, 


ed into three great Parts, viz. A Spelling- 
Bool , Arts and Sciences ; a compleat Eu- 
e Grammar ; and a brief Deſcription of 
| each particular Science, for a General Praxis 
| of Reading well, that is, with e 


| to the Public. The whole is therefore divid- 
' 


8 


The e 3 I have RE into 


| N three Sections; in the firſt of which, I have 


5 | collected 
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collected all the Words of ſeveral Sciences? 
(ſuch as are moſt generally read, and make 


the more polite Part of Literature) which 


are properly accented with ſingle and double 
Accents; and diſpoſed in proper Tables, ac- 
cording. to their different Number of Sylla- 
bles; and not according to the firſt, ſecond; 
third, &c. Syllables, on which the Accent. 
lies, as is the uſual Method, which T know 
to be a very bad one by many Years Ex- 
perience. To, this I have premiſed, what is 
neceſſary, to the Diſtinction of Letters, the 
Formation of, Syllables, the Compoſition and 
Pronunciation of Words in general; but 
this is the leaſt Part (if it may be properly 
ſaid to be any Part at all) of the Art of 
Spelling; for how can we ſuppoſe the Scholar 


can learn. 10 ſpell, by Tables of Words al- ö 
ready ſpelt to his Hand ? The Art of Spelling g 


conſiſts, in being able readily to divide, or 
reſolve any given Word into its proper Num- 
ber of Syllables; nor can a Youth do this, 
who has not been inured to it by a gradual 


Practice, and conſequently the moſt eſſential 


Part of the Art of Spelling has been hither- 
to neglected and wanting. 


To 


un mern RAE. 


. 
18 492 81971 10 7 11 1 


To ſupply this Bede; the Second 
Seation is added, in which the Words con- 
rained in the Mathematical and Mechanical 
Stiences," are ranged in proper Tables; I have 
made Choice of theſe Sciences, as they are 
higher in the Sem of Leurning than thoſe 
of the. rſt Seton. The Words of this Sec- 
tion are not divided; but the Letters which 
terminate each Syallable in them, are appo- 
ſitely' placed one after another upon the ſame 
Eine with the Word, and in a proper Co- 
lemn by themſelves; by which Means, the 
Scholar will find it very eaſy to divide any 
Word of this Claſs into its proper Number 
of Syllables, Fl hiſpetion' only,” and without 
4 Futör. Thus, b the Word Parblllogram, 
he ſees the wh) b, I. e, o, which ſhews, 
there are five 8 yilables, and that the firſt 
ends with a, "the ſecond with J, the third with 
e, the fourth with” o, and the fifth he knows 


Ty 2: 


| of Coùrſe,; z and hence he can ſpell the Word 
as uſual very readily, thus, Pa-rab-le-lo-gram 
but this ! is ſo obvious, and eaſy to every Rea- 

der, that it can require no farther Expli- 


Cation. 5 


* 
94 When 
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When the/ Scholar is arrived: thus far, it 
is preſumed; he will find himſelf able to 
ſpell any. Words. whatſover by the. Aſſiſtance 
of the Common Rules only; and to (exerciſe 
him herein, I have ſubzained the: bird Secs. 
tion, containing the Alphabets of Avatomy, 
Phyfit, Pharmacy, and Botany, as theſe Sci- 
ences abound with the moſt learned and 
technical Words in our Language, moſt, or 
all of them of a- Latin or Greet Derivatiom : 
but chiefly the latter. Ta thoſe the Rules: of 
Diaſta ſis, or True Spelling, are pre fixed, with 
the Method of reſolving Compound Words. 
egen their ry toy On, bw 
20 * 91 
Aſter ch Scholar is . 3 
the next Thing neceſſary, is the Art of diſ- 
poſing. theſe Words properly, in a Sentence; 
to expreſs any Thought or Sentiment of the 
Mind, and make it intelligible to another 
Perſon in Speaking, or Writing, and this is 
called GRAMUAR, which therefore: compoſe 
the Second Part of this Work. As this is 
the moſt eſſential Part of Engliſb Education, 
I have taken the utmoſt Care to repreſent 
every Thing in a plain and familiar Man- 


ner 
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ner to his View, that relates to a juſt and 
genteel Diction for Youth, with Reſpect to 
both the great Parts of Expreſſion, -viz. Ox - 
THOEPY, and ORTHOGRAPHY. If the Scho- 


or write to any Body. Tis true, there are 
many natural Accompliſhments neceſſary to 


Art, but with theſe "a Grammarian is not 
much concerned; his proper Buſineſs being 
the Job Conſftruttion and Rationale of Lan- 
guage. ' A great deal might here be ſaid, 
with Reſpect to the Neceſſity every Eugliſb 
Youth is under of accompliſhing himſelf 
with the utmoſt Skill in the Grammar ef 
his own Tongue; ſince in a Gentleman, it muſt 


write or ſpeak corre#ly, and with Propriety, 
his Native Language, which he has been 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty Years in learning, 

And indeed, what | ought to give us a more 
| ſenſible Concern, than to obſerve the Reluct- 


ance with which young People attempt to 


> a Letter to their moſt intimate Friend? ' Nay, 
| further, it is not ſeldom that we ſee a Ge- 
„ nius 


| | write or ſpeak in Public, or even to write 


lar be duly inſtructed in this Part, he will 
have no Reaſon to be afraid to ſpeak before, 


form an Orator, beſides thoſe acquired by 


be the higheſt Opprobrium not to be able to 
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nius buried in Obſcurity, for not being able 
to communicate his excellent Sentiments in 
correct and proper Language; or, if they 

are prevailed on to write, they {till ſtand in 
Need of a Friend to en and make them 


ſpeak Engliſh. 


But ſuppoſing a perſon knows how to 3 
that is not ſufficient; he would make but 
an aukward Figure, if he did not know what 
to ſay at the ſame Time; tis but rare we 
find a Perſon can ſpell well, rarer yet, to 
find one that can read well; and ſtill more 
rare, to find one that can «underſtand what 
he does read; therefore, the I hird Part 
of this Work is added, for the Sake of ſuch 
as would be able to read well and judici- 
ouſly on every Subject. In order to this, 
1 have ſupplied him with a large Praxis 
for univerſal Reading, containing LESSONS 
on all the Arts and Sciences now in Uſe, 
and which ought to be known by every Per- 
ſon that makes the leaſt Pretenſion to a li- 
beral U ducation; and theſe Leſſons are fo 
contrived and deſigned, that the Nature, 
Parts, and Purpoſes of each Science, make 
the Subject of each; and all expreſſed in their 

| peculiar 
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peculicr- Phraſeology reſpectively; ſo that a 
Perſoh cannot read here, but he muſt under. 
ſtand at the ſame Time ; be cannot under- 
Rand, but he muſt in a great Meaſure be able 


to converſe with Mankind upon theſe Sub- 


jects, and in a proper Style and Diction. In 
ſhort, ſuch a Puerile Encyclopedia will be 
found of infinite Service, to form the Minds 
vf Youth, and give them a Taſte for hbe- 
ral Sciences, and a Diſpoſition to ſtudy 
them; for Knowledge always conciliates Af- 
kection to the Thing, as Ignorance produces 
Indifferehee and Rverſion. A Man of Sci- 
ence is nateralty generous, humane, ud po- 
lte; his Oompuny eufy, uſeful, and eligible, 
and all his Actions tend to a gerd Good 
but che barren, and uncultivated Mind ie ws 
the Man in a deplorable, and ſhoeking Con 
traſt, ſuſceptible of any Thing chat is bad. 
The Seeds of Science, therefore, hould be 
early ſown ih the Minds of 'Youth ; and 
Parents muſt be adjudged guilty of Inhurth⸗ 
nity to their Children, when they neglect to 
ve them a 'Scientific Education. Nothing 

An. be more Aſtoniſhing, than to {te how 
afxidus they are in amaſſing Wealth for them, 
and at the fime Time, with -what Indiffer- 
ence 


v 
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ence and Inſenſibility they ſuffer the wretthed 
Poverty of their Minds l One would think 
the Education af Cllren ſhould be eſteeintd 
the moſt important Affair of Life; fince-all 
our future Fortune depends upon it; yet this 
does not in the leaſt appear in our common 
Practice; we often ſee Children bred up 


| withour any Erudition at all; and *thopgh 


the Parents be iw opulent Circurrſtansgg yet 
they appear Niggards in nothing fo much 
as the little Learning they beſtow on their 
Children; if they purchaſt it, it muſt come 


very cheap; no Man is ſo ill paid as k 


School- Maſter; * indeed, this is the ge 
neral Reaſon why out Children go fo 1 
and improve ſo little; and it would de 
much more reputable, as well as ſueceſsful 
Way, to pay a greater Price, that the Maſter 
might attend on à leſs Number, and diſp atch 
them in a much merter Time. "ff 14866 WW 
what it is to learn and to teach, and am well 
aſſured, that much more uſeful and ſolid 


Learning might be attained in half the Time 


that our Youth ſpend at Schools, if a better 
Method were taken and encouraged. I have 
endeavoured what I can towards it in a 
Dictionazy, and this Eſſay on a New Plan 


of 


2 ery. N — 
4 2 * " ? - 
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of Engliſh Education; the former, 1 have the 
Pleaſure to find, meets with and 
Preference from the beſt Judges and ſhave 
little Doubt concerning the Succeſs of the 
r Undertaking ; ſince one Thing I am 

very clear in, viz. that they who can read 
this ſmall Treatiſe, may eafily read any other ; 
and not only read, but read with Judgment 
and Undgr/tanding alſo, which is the princi- 
ing of all, and moſt wanted. 


The Work is conducted in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as not only to be adapted to the public 
Uſe of Scbools, but alſo to the private Uſe of 
young Gentlemen und Ladies in Families; as 
there are ſufficient Inſtructions for the due 
Underſtanding. of every Part. I know, in 
ſhort, of nothing farther that can be done, 
but compiling a Body of the Arts and Sci- 
ences at. large, which perhaps, may in Time 
appear. e 
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Containing the ALPHABETS. 


I. Of TyzoLoGy. III. Of Myrnotocr. 
II. Of Pr1LoLoey. | IV. Of PaiLosoeny, 


With _ Rules of Ox Tmoepy, or trie 
„ OF Pronunciation. | 


| EFORE I give the Rules of Prinich- | 
ciation, I ſhall juſt obſerve, that in the Al- 

phabet of — we diſtinguiſh two Sorts, 

N viz. YVowels, and Conſonants; a VowEL is 
a diſtinct and perfect Sound of itſelf; and of theſe 


we have Five, viz. a, e, i, 0, 73 and to thefe i 
uſually added y. 


All the other Letters are call'd a * 
here we diſtinguiſh two Sorts, Mutes, and 
Vowels ; the Mates are b, c, d, g, j, P, 4, f, U; nd 

are thus n becauſe they cannot be pronounced 

B without 
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without the Addition of a Vowel ; as, be, cee, dee, 
c. the Semi-Vowels are, f, l, m, u, r, s, * „ 
jo called, as yielding an imperfe& Sound of them- 
ſelves; but in this I think there ſeems to be a Mi- 
ſtake, as they cannot 'be founded at all without a 
Vowel prefix'd ; as, 75 „ 0 
Of theſe Semi-YVowels, Four are call'd Liquids, | 
viz. l, m, n, r; becauſe they flow very ſmoothly * 
after a Mute in a Syllable; as in glide, ſmile, gnaw, | 
brute ; but they can't be ſounded before a Mute, 
if a Vowel follow, as po, ldi, mtu, &c. 1 
ConsonANTSsare alſo diſtinguiſhed into Single and | 
Double. The Single, as , c, d, 7, &c. have but 
one ſimple Sound; whereas the double or rather 
complex Conſonants, as w, x, x, have plainly the 
Sound of two or more ſingle ones in one; thus w is 
a Compound of vv; x is compognded of ecs, or 
es; thus dex ſounds vecs; and x has nearly the 4 
double Sound 46; as Blaze ſounds Bladſe ; Zion, 
=. dſion, &c. | 7% | 4 4 
* ' * Of theVoweLs are form'd Dip htbongs, or Pairs; 
l as au, eo, iu, &c. or Triphthongs, of three; as | 
| eau, ien, &c. A-Dipthong is proper, "when both 
Votuels are pronounced, as ai, in fair; au, in} 
Laud; ce, in Seed; oo in Food; oi in void, &c. 
or improper,” when only one is ſounded, às the 
e in ea, Tra; the i in ie, Fieud; the * in en 
Eunuch, Ee. | 12 | 4 
Of the Letters in general are form'd SYLL a-! 
i! LRS; a Syllalle is a compleat Sound, er Expreſſion. 
| | of -ane.or more Letters in the ſame Breath or Tone; as, 
= a, Ve, nue; o, ri, ent; and theſe, variouſly com- 
| - ; Pounded, make all the different Kinds of Words in} 
any Language; thus the above connected makes th 
| ords H ve-· nue, O- ri- ent, of three Syilables each. 
| A Word, therefore, which expreſſes the Name, 
Action, Quality, or Manner of a Thing, is nothing 
| More: 


a Xu R X>c« _ mm. 


of which 1 ſhall give the Rules hereafter. 
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more than an Aſſemblage of Letters in Syllables. 


And if the Word conſiſt of one Syl/able only it is called 


a Monoſyllable Word, as make, true, go:d, &c. if of 
two Syllables, it is call'd a Difſyliable, as e- ven, 20 


1a - ter, &c. All other Words are call'd Poly- 
ſyllables, And the Art of reſolving Words into 
their true Number of Syllables, and in a juſt Man- 


ner, is call'd DiasTAs1s, or the Art of Spelling; 

At Preſent, I ſhall give the Rules for the right 
Pronunciation of Letters and Syllables, into which 
the Words ſtand divided in the following Tables 


of Arts and Sciences, | 
RvLre I, The final (e) lengthens the Sound of 


the foregoing Vowel, as in Can, Cane; Bed, Bede; 
Pip, Pipe; Rob, Robe ; Tun, Tune, 


RuLe II. The final (e) in Words ending in (re) | 


is ſounded before the (r) like ; as Fire, Fi-ur, 


Deſire, Deſi- ur; Maſſacre, Maſſa-cur ; Lucre, 
Lu- cur; Mangre, Mau- gur. 


RuLe III. The Latin Dipthongs, æ, æ, are 
ſounded like (e). As, Cæſar, Ceſar; Phebu, 


Pbebus; tna, Etna; Oeconomy, Economy. 


Rur E IV. Alſo the Eugliſb improper Dipthongs, 
ea, eo, and ev, ue ſound only the e and 1; as To 
Te; Yeoman, Yeman; Feoffie, Fete; Eunuch, 
Unuch ; due, du; true, tru, &c. ſometimes co 
ſounds like ce; as in People, Peeple ; Feodary, Fre- 
dary. Alſo ea has the ſame Sound in Fear, near, 
appear, &c. 


RuLe V. The Dipthong (ie) is ſounded like (e) 
in C:eling ; like (ee) in Field; and always like (y) 
at the End of Words as lie, /ignifie ; and ei is ſound- 
ed like (e) in Receipt, Deceit ; and ſometimes like 
(at) as in Reign, feign, &c. 52 
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RourE VI. The Dipthong ( at the End of 


Words, ſounds like (e) as in Toe, Foe, Doe, 
She, &c. | 


RuLe VII. The Tripthong- (eau) ſounds like 
() in Beau, Jet d'eau. (ieu) ſounds like (u) in 
Lieu, Adieu, and ſuch other French Words. 


RuLte VIII. The Sound of (c) is hard before 
the Vowels a, o, u, as in Cup, Cold, Call, And 
ſometimes before (Y) as in Chart, Chord, Cholit; 

and before {/) and (7) as in clear, creep. It is other- 
# ' wiſe generally ſoft; as City, Cell, Cyder, Ch 
= — Child, Choſen, &c. N oats 
4! Ru LE IX. In French Words (ch) is ſounded | 
1 like () and the Vowel (i) like (#2) ; as in Cha- 
grin, Sbagreen; Machine, Maſbeen; Chevalier, Sbe- 
valeer. And ſometimes like (qu) as in Choir, | 
Quire. . 5 1 
Rure X. The Sound of (g) is hard before a, , 
, I, r, as in Gall, Ge, Gun, Glean, Grope, before | 

(ui) it is always hard as, in Guilt, Guild-hall ; alſo 

before (5) as in Gheſs, Ghent, Gh; ſometimes be- 

fore (i) as in Gibbons, Gibberiſh, It is generally 
hard before (e) as in get, Anger, longer, gear, gad 

except in Latin Words, as Genus, Gender, gene- 
rate, gentle, generous; and in ſome Greet ones, 
as Geometry, Geocentric, Genealogy, &c. Two 'ge's | 
are always hard; as dogged, Dagger, aggravate, ex- 

aggerate, &c. 1 

Ru rTE XI. The Sound of (g) when ſoft, before 
a), (9), (), is always expreſſed by the Conſonant, + 
or long (/) Tay, for, Fude. 3 

RurE XII. The Letter (Y) has a proper Sound 

in moſt Words, as. Heat, Hand, Heul, Hue, Hyde. 
| But in ſome it is nearly ſilent; as Honour, Hour, 
3 be loric, Rhine, &c. | 


Rur 
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Rur XIII. In any Part of a Word, the Sound 
of (ob) is (/) ; as Philoſophy, Paragraph, Phlegm ; 
Alſo at the End of Words (2h) has the Sound of 
J as in Cough, Laugh, enough, &. ; 

RU LE XIV. The hard Sound of (c) before (/) 
and (c) is expreſſed by (4); as, Cit, Kit ; Cent, 
Kent, &c. This Letter is placed before no Con- 
ſonant but (=) and is there often ſilent ; as Knave, 
know, Knack, &c. 


Rurte XV. The Sound of (qu) at the End of 
3 our. French Words is like (4); as in Riſque, An- 

» MF r7ique, Olligue, Barque, Cinque, &c. 
or XVI. The Syllable (ei) and (ci), if fol. 
& lowed by a Vowel, ſound like () or (i; as 
in Fiction, Condition, Logician, Mafictan, 23 


5 0 Rute XVII. When (cc) occurs, the firſt is hard 
IX like (4) the other ſoft like (5); thus, Siceity ſounds. 
Sikfity ; Flaccid, Flatſid, Sec, © 4iY 


e Rute XVIIL. The Letter (p) is not pronounced 
ſo at the Beginning of Syllables before (5) and (t) as 
e- Pſalm ſounds Salm; Pſeudo ; Pſias; Ptarmics; 
ly 8 Ptolemy ; Phthific ; Phthartics; which are all 
ld, Words of Greek Derivation. 


Rurs XIX. In the final Syllables (be), (cl), 
| (Pe), &c. the (e) is ſounded © ſcurely before the. 


- (!); as able, Article, Principle, &c, 

| RuLEe XX. In foreign Words the Final (e) 
ore makes a diſtinct Syllable, as in Maur. re, Eu-ni. ce, 
nt, Plo-ce, Hy-dra-ce-le, A-po-/tro-phe, Si-mi-le, &c. 


RuLE XXI. In Greek compound Words ending 


und in (eid) or oides; the (oi) is not a Dipthong ; thus, 
de. Cycloid, Ciffoid, Cheroides, &c. are to be 9 
bur, thus, Cy dle id, Ci/-ſo-id, Cho- ro- i- des, &c. 


B 3 = RuLe 
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Rur XXII. In Greet proper Names (eu) is 
a proper Dipthong, and muſt not be divided in Pros 


nouncing 3 as, Atreus, Smyntheus, Ceneus, "Theſtus, 
| &c. are all but two Syllable Words. Sub; F 


— 
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AN 
Wards of One Syllable. 


Sun 
HILOSOPRY, _ 


THEOLOGY. 


* 


-V 4 
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Prone Charts | 
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| Front Lobe 


Mack ark Fuſt Lungs 
4 Gorge IMons | 
_— Crown Hip Mouth 3 
Ul Curve Hips | Nails W 
Frame Ilses Nerve 8 
. Noſe a 
| Perch _ iche {Parts 
Plane Nice 8 
= Plumb [ Orle Phlegm ..v 
BEE Scale I peers | Pulſe : 
Screw  IPlat __ Ribs 
Scrue Plinth I skin 
Spring I blinthe Skull 
Square IQuoins I plen g 
Swing Scrorles [Teem 
Wedge ' [Scrolls | Toes 8 


* 92 ITongue 
Anchirzc- | Ax ATOMv. Valves 
r 


Bile White 
| Blood © [Wriſt 

1 Bones „„ | 
; Brain | Paysic. 
| © [Breaſts 3 | 

be ICalæx Death ä | 

.v | Caul  "JDoſe * 

Fi hyle wer OO 
I I Cor Nh Gout . 
1 Death IGrume | 
: „ Heart 6 
| : Gland Pain 

| Glans Piles * ( 

Grume : ; Probe ; ( 

f Hair Pulſe a 
p . Head ©  \[Pus 11 
1 | Heart | N 4 3 * { 


7 Can“ -on 
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1 Ow 8 
ſm 4 teel «LOS | 
Zone ; | __ P lant 
f Bor AN YT. Root 
PHARMACY. — Sap 
| ulb Seed 
Drachm - _{Chives Shrub 
Dram Down Sponge 
Form Fruit Stalk 
Gums Gems Style 
Lute Grain Trees 
Mace Graſs Trunk 
Muſk Juice Tube 
Myrrh Leaves Whirl. 
© H APW | 
Mord of Two Syllables. , 
THEOL ov. Com- cord Etb- nie 
Coun'-cil Fan'-taſm FS 
Ad-orè [Cu rate F an- tome 15 
An-gels Deaà-con Fer vent 
= Aſ-ſent De-cree Fer'-vour : 
Bap'-tiſm De-iſm Fla-grant 
Bi-ble De-iſt Fu-ture 
Can'-dour De- Gen'-tiles 
De- ſpair Glo-ry 
Cen'-ſeres Di-vorce Gnv”-ſtics 
Doc tor Go”-ſpel 
[Doc'-trine Ha-rangue-. 
Dog-ma +. . þHea-then 
ids 0 Hè- brew 
E-lect  4Hor-rous £ 
Ef'-fence | ; as * 
E-thics F » Jew-iſb 


— 2 7% 
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ew*-iſh Or- phans Räb-bin : 
m-menſe Pz'-an I Ran- ſom 
4 |  Pa-gan | Rapture * 
Im-me {Pa-god Re-claim 
Im-plore Pa-piſt Rec*-tor © 
In'-cenſe Pa-piſm Re-deem 

In-dulge Pai\-Jdon Re- form 

In- pie [Far- ſon Re-miſs 

In-ter' Party Re- mor ſe 


Lolklards Pi ty 
am- mon Pon tiſ 
r-tyr Popè-dom 
u- met Prayer 
cy Pre- bend 
ritt Pre-cept 
Pre- ſence 


— 


r F " 


e 


PRIIOTOG Y. 


Accent 
A-cute 
Ad verb 
A pore 
Ap*-tote 
Ca-dence 
Cho-rus 
Claſ-ſics 


Ly*-ric 
Me®-thod 
Me-tre 
Mr mic 
Motto 
Neu- ter 


| Num\-der 
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Ob-it _ 
Ob-lique 
Pe- dant 
er -ſons 
Plu*-ral 
Pd-em * 
Pd-et 
Poi-nant 
Po-lite | 


 IPro-noun 


[Pro/”-per- 
Pro//-verb 
| R3-dix 
Ro-mance 
Sap*-phic _ 
Sar*-caſm 
'$c@-nie 
Sci-ence 
Sen -tence 


Schd-lar © 


% * * 
. ARR Ge Ss wh; 
- * 1 * 


Rü-ral 15 


12 
To pics 
Tra-gic 


Tb oc | 
Trip tote 


12 
bu, dif 


VowW Wel 
Uſh er 
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Bron tes 


Ca- cus 


Cad -mus 


Cæ nis 


Ca- ſtor 


. | 


Ce-res 


— 


o 
| | 
= 
n 


| 
| 
| 


4 
p 
1 
4 


1Cld-tho 
{Ca-pid 


pris 


* -re 


'Dz\ - mon 


lr 


Dorris. 


Zeug -ma ; Echo 


IGabb-li 


]1Gi-ants 


Glad · cus 


[Golden 


Gor-gons 
7 
Gy -ges 
Na- des 
Har- pies 
He-be 
Her*-mes. 
He-roes 
He- ſper 
Hippe 
THo-rus 
Ho-re 


Celope 


—— 
| Delos 


IS ELW 1 


9 


. 


Pol lux 
Pro-teus 


Pyg* -mies 
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Ver nus Car*-noſe 
Ve Ilper Ca. ſtrate 
Ves Cavern 
Virtus Cau-ſal 
Val-can Can-ſtic 
1Xan-thus Cau-ſtics 
| | | ]Ce-ruſs 
PRHILOSO EHV. Chi-os 
| Cho/-ler 
A-by ſs Co-here ,* 
A cerb Colour 
AN cid Co- met 
Acids Complex 
Ad-der Con- crète 
A-depts ICon-geal | 
Ad-herè 2 
[Ether ICon-vex 
| Af-fux | Cor-rode - 
IA\-lz | Cri-ral WF; 
-[AV-gid De -luge >» * 
Ab-mond 8 3 
*fAnt\-lers V/ ſert "a 
A//-pex Diſ-crete 3 
IAr* bor Di"-ſtance 
Ar*-dor hy. ie 
Ar gil * c- til! T 
A\-tom | &ce*-cho {11 
Azure ns 
ff B00 %- dy * T-ffun n 
Bra - ſil | E*-greſs x9 
Bra-tal 'Ex-hale __ 
But - ter x- pan ſe 
Cal-cinè Ex-pire .. 
Ci lid - | Ex-treme * 
Cai\-lous | Fan'-taſms 14 
1 Cal-low I Fa-tal 7 
Ca-ninè JF er- ment <3 
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Fer- tile | | 

Fi-bres 

Fi Lure 
F.-nal 

= Fi-nite 

== Fiſ-ſure 

Flac - cid | 

= Fla-tus + + 

Flex ure 

Flo V- rid 1 

Fla-id © 

Fountain 

* Fla-grant ! 

= Fru-men - 

5h — 

. un -gous 

il Fate 

1 Ge: lid 
sus 

Gib-boſe 

he - \-bous 

i Gle-bous © 6; 
i Glo-bule | 
SHa"-bit - 

wg Ha-lo's ' © 

7 Hor*-rid - 

= Hor -rour 

= Ha-mid 

4 Hu-mour 

a Jo-ni: 

| Im-menſe 
>pulſe | 

J In- nate 
In ſect 

Le ſtindt 


— 4 28 8 a 
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Stag*-nate Ter-rour Vi"-ſcid 
Stra-ta Tex-ture Vi- ſcous 
Struc-ture To- paz Vi- tal 
Sub- jet [Torrent JU-nite 
Sub- dance Tu-moutrt Vocal 
Suͤb-tile Tur'sgid' Vortex © 
Sul-phur Va- pour Urine 
Surface Venom Uvidd 
Sù-ture | Ver*-dant Vul-pine 
Sy*-ſtem Ver-dure Val-ture 
Tactile: - + Ver-dour Zeæe- us 
— . — — — — * 


CHAP. wo 


Words of Tre ae, 


TagorLosr. C 


Ac <5 lands 


A-do-nai 


An-ti-chrift 


A-po *ftle * 


— 


Ar -ti-cle 
\the-iſt 


V..va-rice” - 


Au-then-tic 


Be*-ne-fice „ 


N-ga 


— ork 


-Bli-phe-my 


Ca" ba-la 
Car basliſt 


* 
 Cal-ri-niſm 

. Ss. ® So . 
G 


g ; 4 
* as « 
Tr x 
1 425 
vu i 


i"-ſti-any 
Cir-cum-yent 


1 
| | E-pi'-ſtle 
E-pis't-ler 
E"-pi-taph 
E-ter-nal 
ter- nize 
Ed - cha- riſt 
Ex- e- quies 
Ex*-or-ciſm' - 
Ex\-or-ciſt. 
Ex-or- ciſe 
Ex'-pi-ate 
Ex'-ta-cy 
Ex-ta"-tic... 
A Fal-li-ble 
= Fa"-mi-lit 
F Fa- na - tic 
Fan- ta ſtic 
Fer- ven- cy 
Fe*-ſti-val 
1 F or-ma-liſt 
Tr Fun'c-ti-on 


4 Gen- ti- liſm 
| 1 Ge"-nu-ine 
B11 Gra-ci-ous 
8+ He-bra-iſm _ 
Hel-le- niſt 


Ho*-lo-cauſt _. 


"1  Ho"-mi-ly | 
a | Hu-go-nots 
Ho-ſan'-na. 


Jan'-ſe-niſm 


: þ 
| : — 2 * . 
" . 


1 bs 
* 5 
? 2 - 


l, 


| Hy*-po-crite 


1 | 3 TTY 
Im- tal : 


Im'-pi-ous 
Im-por'-tance 


| Im- po- ſtor 


Im po- ſture 
Im pre- cate 
In-dul-gence 
In'-fa-mous 

In'-fa-my - 
3 | 
n'-fi-del 


-[In-he-rent 


In'-no-cence 
In'-no-vate 


TIn'-ſti-tutes 


In- ter- pret 


In ter-ment _ 
Ji-bi-lee © 


Ju-da-ize 
Ju"-ſti-fy 
Lec'-tu-rer 
Li*-ber-tine 


Li*-tur-gy 
Luͤ-ci-fer 
Lu-the-rans 


Ma-ho-met 


Ma“ -jes-ty 
Ma-lig-nant 


Ma- ni-chèes 


Me -lo-dy 


Meſ-si-ah 


Mini- ſter 


i*-ni-ſtry. 


Mi- ra- cle 
* 


Li -ber-tines 
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| 


- TOr-d i- nance 
Ortho- dox 


. [Pa-ci*-fic . 
|Pa-ga-niſay 
| Pa-pa-cy. . 


Miſ-ſi-on 
Mo-na-ſtic _ ©. 
Monta- niſts 
Mo ra- liſt 1 
Mo"-ra-lize '. 
Mo-sa-ic 4 
Muſ-ſul-man 
My"-ſta-gogue 
Na-za- rene 
Na“ -Za-rite 
Neèe-o-phite 9 
Nul-li-fy 
Nul-li-ty 
Nun'-ci-0 | 
Nup'-ti-al * 1 
Ob- duù- rate 
Ob-jec'-tor | 
Od'-ſe-quicy ; * " 
be- ſti- nate 
Ob-ſta-cle 
Of-fer-ing 5 
ra- cle ̃ 


O ver- ture 


Pa- pi- ſtry 
Pa -ra- ble 
Pa -ra- diſe ba 
Pa" ra-dox 1 | 


8 Pa“-ra-graph 


Pav-ra-phraſe 
Pa- ra phraſt 


Par- ſon-age 
Par*-ti al WW 


— 
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Par*-ti-al Pro"-ſe-lyte Sad'-du-ciſm 
Par ti- ſan Pro-te-ſtants Sanc-ti-fy 
Paſ-ſi-on Pro-to-plaſt '-ti-on 
Pa- ſto-ral Prò- to- type DSanc-ti-ty 
Pa- ter- nal Pro-vi-dence © Sanc-tò- rum 
Pa- the tic Psal-mo-dy San'-he-drim 
Pa- ti-ence Poal te-ry Sa-vi-our 
Z Pi-tri-arch Pu"-bli-can Scan'-da-lous _ 
XZ Pe*-ni'tent Pa-ri-tans Schis- ma- tic 
Pen ta-teuch I Pü-ri-t7 Scrip- tu riſt 
Pen- te-coſt Qua- ker-iſm |Sec-ta-ry 
Z Per-ma-nent |Qua-ran-tain |Se-cu-lar 
Per ju-ry Qui-et-iſm Se-du-cer 
Per- ſe-verè Qui-et⸗-iſts | Se-duc'-tive 
3 Per-verſ-nefs Ra-ma-dam Sen'-ſu-al | 
Pe. ſti-lence Re-con-cile |Sen'-tiament” 
3 Pha"-ri-ſees  [Rec'-ti-tude -pul-chre 
Pe- ty Re- cdù-ſants Se- pul- ture 
1 P\"-te-ous Rec'-to-ry 4 Se- *-phic + | 
Pa- ca- ble e*-giſ-ter Se*-ra-phims - - 
3 Ple-na-ry' e-mon'-ſtrants Ser- mo- nie 
X Po-le"-mics Re- pent-ance Si-mo-niſt 
= Po-pe-ry Re"-pro-bate |Si-mo-ny 
XX Po"-fi-tive Re-qui»em | Tre-men'd-ous 
Pu vi-ty Re"-fi-dence Tri-bü-nal 
Preę-cen- tor Righ'-te-ous {| Trib-ni-x/ 
Pre-di-al Ri*-tu-al [Tri-thè-iſm 
Pref-by-ter Rd-ma-nit Tri-thè-iſts 
Pre- ſci-ence Rd-ſa-ry Ty*-pi-cal 
Pri-ma-cy Ru- di-ments [| Ve-ni-al © * N 
Pri"-mi-tive Sa-ba-oth Vi"-ca-rage 
Prin-ci-ples Sab'-ba-tiſm Vi>-ci-ous bo 
Pri-o-ry Sa-cra- ment {| Vir-tu-ous 4 
Prob- bi ISa-cri- fice Vi-ſi-bler 
Pro-fef-for = [Sa-cri-tege | Vi'-ſfi-on 
Pro%-phe-fy Sa-cri*-ftan | Vi*-ti-ous 
Pro-phe®-tic dad · du -ces 1 Unc-ti-on 


U-ni-on 
Vd-ta-ry 


A*.bla-tive 


Pn1LOLOGY-. 


HT —__—_— 
> 


1 
— 
* 5 - 


"-me-dy . 
Com"®-i-cal 
Con'-ju-gates 
Con'-tra-ries 

ri*=ti=cal 
ri*=ti-ciim 
De-fec*-tive 
Di-a-let 
Di-a-logue 
Di-dac-tic 

Di-gam-ma 

Di-jam- bus 


1 -lo-gy 


Diss pu- tant 


Dra-ma"-tic 


— 


LIN G B O O K 
1 


En-pho-ny 
Fla-en-cy 

| Gab-li-ciſm 
Ge- ni- tive 
Glos ſa- ry 
Gra- phi- cal 


Gre-ci-an 


_ FHe-bra-iſm 


Hel-len-iſm 
He"-mi-ſtich 
He-ro-ic 
Hex'-a-ſtick 
Hiꝰ- ſto-ry 


Hd- ma- niſt 


ny 
[La-bi-al 


|Li-con-iſm , 
Lamb-42-ciſm.. 
La*-tin-iſm 
ad- re- at 
S-o- nine 
Lex*-i-con. - 
Lip'-to-tes 
oY rh 
eta 
Mr 
| Me*-ta-plaſm U 
Me*-tri-cal 
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Mew tri- cal 
Mi-mè-ſis 
Miſ- nö -mer 
Mon -o-dy 
Mono- gram 
Mo®*-no-logu 
Nar*-ra-tive: 
Ne"-ga-tives 
No"-mi-nal 
Nu'-me-rals 
O'-be-liſk 
Oc-ta-vo- 
Op-po-nent 
Op'-ta-tive 
Or-di-nals 
O®-ri-gin 
*.ten-five 
Pz\-da- 
DOI e 
a"-ra-digm 
Para dox 
Pa"-ra-graph- 
Pa'-ra-mour 
Pa-ra-phraſe 
Pa-ra-phraſt 
Par -el-con 
Par-o-dy 
Parti- cle 
Pa. ſto- ral 
Pa- the- tic 
Pe -dan- try 
Pe- dan tic 


Pen ta- ſtick 


Pe- ri- od 
N. i-Pheaſe 
Per ſo-nal i 


Per-ſua-fve 
„ N 
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{Phi-lo-math 
Pin-da"-ric 
Ple-o-naſm 
Po-e-fſy 
Po-e-try | 
Pö- e- teſs 
Po-e tic 
Pô-e-tize 
2 
o*-ly-glott 
Po- Ave 
Poſ-sèſ-ſives 
Pre- cèp- tor 
Pre- ter-it 


| Re la- tive 
Re- par- tèe 
Rhapꝰ ſo- dy 
Rhe to- ric 


Sar-ca . ſtic 


Prib-mi- tives 


Re-dùn dant 


[Schd-li-um | 


Sin'-gu-lar 
Ipe-Ci-Cs 


{[Spe"-ci-men 
o junc tive 


Sab-ſtan-tive 


 y1-la-ble 


Syl-lep'-ſts 
See 
ynco- pe 


Syn-chri-ſts 
n- des- mus 


Syn -op-ſis 
n-tag- ma 
n-the-fts 
$y*-ſto-le 


#s 


a ra: ge- dy 
i i-cal 


ra 


Tran Ti-tive 


Ver- bà-tim 
Ver ſi- cle 
Verify 
Ver-ſi-on 
IVo*-ca-tive 
Ut-te-rance 


A*.-che-lous 


Rhyth-mi-cal Ache · ron 
Ro- manvciſt. 


A -.chil-lis 


— =—_yY 
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v, 


7; 
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Am-ph.-2n 
An-tæ 28 
A-nuͤ-bis 
A-pol'-lo 
A-rach-ne 
Ar-go-nauts 
A-ftar-te 
A: ſtrè. a 
A-thebna 
A- trè- us 
tro-pas 
A-ver>nus 
Beel-ze-bub 
Baal-ze. bub 
Baal-pe-or 
Wli- des 
Bel. lò- na 
Bel-lo-na 
Bu- | 
Ca- bi-ri 
Cal. lis to 
Ca-mœ-na 
Ca-nò- bus 
Ca- no- pus 
Ca- ti-us 
Ce- le no 


* 
. — . 
— & 
n oy 


—_———. b 
a ö * af T 
+: 4+ 2 * 
22 + 


„ 
4.4 a 4 
_—_— rr 
— « 3 
2 * . Ws = 


— 
p N 
2 
* . 9 * 
n 1 


. 0 
— F ————— 4 
leo ͤ cu. <Q Rm ge 


——— + — — ——— 
——— —— * — 1 N 
— — Py 
* * 1 X L 0 — 
— ä 275 n =»... HI 
by 3 2 ä _ 2 * 4 7 
* * _ w . — — 
— ' ͤ— •—cT—c— U —— gß—ę— S 2 — — 
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ey Cer. be- rus 
Cha, ri tes 

Chi-mæ-ra 

Cly-ti-a 

| Clitiee 
Se 7 

| Col-li-na: : 

| Con-ſen' dies 

Cròd- nia 

1 4 | | Ca-ni-a 


uy T 
þ 37.) 
4 
. 5 
73 Ny 
\ ? - 
- / * 
2. F s 
l b 
5 


N 
i 
' 


= 


* 
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Cy be. le 


9 Dæ da- lus 


Da-na-e 


De- ver- ra 


Dry a- des 


Dry o- pe 
'E-du-ca 

E- lec-tra 
E- rà- to 
E-ryn-nis 
Eu- ro- pa 


4 Tu: ter- pe 


Ce-phi lus 


Lhd 


1 


Fe"-bru-a 
Fer-cu- lus 
Fe” S -I u-la 
Flo-ra-les 
For-tu-na 
Fu-ri-es 


- \Ga"-ny-mede 
Ge-mi-ni 
Ge-ni-i 
Ge-ry-on 


| Hal =Cy-0n 


He” -ca-te 


Heb-cu-ba 


He- le · na 


1 He®-li-con 


He-phoe"-ftus 
Her-cu-les 
e ſpe · rus 
tag 
3 gei-a 
ac*-chus 
v.ni-tor 


*CAa-rus 


IP. o-laus 


Lac-tu-ra 


Le- mu- res 


Ga-lan-this _- 


Pole 

[ -phi-cles 
Ju- no- nes | 
. pieter 
Ju- ven- tas N 
IN-i-on 
La"-by-rinth 
La-che-fs 


La-mi-æ 
La- to · na 
La-ver-na 


Le-nz'-us 
Le-va-na 
Lzen-co-thoe 
rhe; 
i-ge-a © 
Hans. des 
La · ci- fer 
Lu- ci-· na 
Lu per- cus 
a Lu- per- ca 
Lu- per ci 
Ly-cà-· on 
Me. nä- des 
Man- tur- na 
Ma.-tü-ra 
Ma- tu-ta 
Mar-ſy-as 
Me-de-a 
Me-du-ſa 
Me-gez'-ra 
Mel-lö- na 
Mer cu-· ry 
|. . 


Me"-ro-pe . 
Me-tro-a. 


Mi-ner-va * 
Mi-no-taur . 
Mor'-phe-us 


| Mul-ci-ber 
Mur ci: a 
Mu'-ti-nus 


Myr'-mi-dones 


Ne-rei-des 


Ne-ri-0.__- 


Ni. o- be 
Nix vi- i 
No- dò- ſus 
Nun' di- na 


Oc:ca-tor 


CE"-di-pus 
O-re"-ſtes 
Or'-gi-a 


O-ri-on 


Or'-phe-us 


O-fiiris - 


Pac-to-Jus 
Pa-lz'-mon 


Pan-do-ra 


Pan-thè-on 
Par-naſ-ſus | 


| — — da 
3 eſs 
FN as 

Peni-tes. 


n 


- 
I _— - 


e : 


: 
. 


| 
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Pha-e-ton' - {| Tha-li-a 
| plc ge won 4 Uu ae a- des 
Phle-gy-as -;TTi-tho-nus 
| | Phoſ-pho-rus © [Ti-ty'-us 
Pi-e-tas Va- cu na 
Pi-lum'-nus ' | Ve"-ri-tas | 
Pi-ri-thous . | Ver-tum*-nus 
Po-mo-na : | Xe-ni-a 
Por-tum'-nus | Xe-ni-us 
| Po-si-don \Za'-gre-us 
Po-ti-na Ze. phy- rus 7 
Pri-a-pus , W et. ö 
Prob- ſer- pine ; 
Py*-ra-mus IPR oer HY; 
Py*-thi-a 
Qui-ri-nus. [A-by yo-emal 
Ro. bi. gus AC. cf es 
Ro"-mu-lus * Fl AC-ti-on 
2 | | * da - mant 
ec-ti Adept-iſts 
Se -me-le Ae. ate 
Se- mò- nes A. ga: ric 
Sen ti-a A\.la. 
Se-ra-pis 1 
Ser-va-tor AY -li-ture 
Si- li· nus A*-ni-ma 
Si”-ſy-phus A*-pa-thy . 
Sta-ta-nus A* Pet- ture 
| Stel'-li-o *-pho-ny- 
Ster · cù-tus Ap pe- ite 
Sti“-mu- la A- qua-tic 
10 va-nus A.- que-ous 
di- ta bor. iſt 
| Tan'-ta-lus | Ar-bi-fline 
Tel-chi-nes Ar:ci-num - - 
Tempe'-ftas | 5 ñ 
Ter. mi. nus A- ſbe· ſtine 


—— | 


Cn 


2 
A. bew ſtine 
A-ſp hab-tos 
: Ab. mo- 

At- trac tive 


Ad. di-ble 


Au- rö-ra 
Ba. ſi.-liſ 
Bdel.- li- um 
Be. he. moth 
. ſti- a! 
Bi- tu. men 
Dam. pe . 


Ca- ta- racts 
Cab. vi- y 
Cel. ſi-tude 
Cha-md-is 
— tiſm 
| \fo-col 
Cla-ri-ty 
Co-a-leſce 
Co-he-rence 
Con-den'-fate 


Con'-flu-ence 


- Con'-pecries © 
— 
Con. ſi ſtence 
Con. ſi· ſtent 
ö ture 
on tim. gent 
ul. Ane 


Cor:pus-cles 


- Cor-rd-five 


 *Co-ru"ſcant | 
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Craſ-fiztude 


| Gro \co-dile 
| Cru-di-ty 
Cuͤr-va · ture 
f — 


Cu-ticcle © - 


De cre- ment 
Den“ ſi- 


Duͤ-ra- 


3 
Ex · i- ſtence 
Ex- O. tic 

Ex. pul- five 


Ex- sic cate 


Fa Fon 


Fan'-ta-ſy 


Fe-di-ty 
Fe"*-mi-nine 
Fe-ri-ty 
Fi*'-la-ments 
Fla*%twlent 
Flex\.i-ble 
Flex - i· on 
Fla-en- 
Flux\-i-on 
Fra- gran cy 


ö 


— 


Fe*-cu-lent 


Ig-ni- y 
Im- ma- ture 


In- dent- ed 
In- du- rate 
In-fer-tile 
In-fi-nite 
In'-Au-en ce 

\.h&=rent 
In- ſi* pi d 
In'-tel-le& 
In-ter-nal 
In'-ter-val 
 In-tE'-ftine 
In-tri-cate 
'Lac- te-al 
Lack te-ous 
Lam\-ba-tive 
La-mel-kæ 
La- ti- n 

»-ti-tude 
Lax i· ty 
— 

por rine 
Le 
Li. qua- ble 
Li qua- men 
Lum -bri cal 
Lu: mi- nous 
Lu-te- ous 


Mag-ne*-tic | 
Mag- ne- tiſm | 
Mag*-ni-tude 


M ar- ca-lite 


Ma*-ſcu-line + 


Me -di-um 
Me-ga-coſm 
- Mob-Ii*-fic 

"© Me"-mo-ry 


Me-phi-tis 
Me*tal-line- 
Me-tal-lic * 
Mew tal. liſt 


| M&te-ors 


Mi-cro-cofm 
M N ne ral 
Mini- um 


| Mi*-fti-on 


Mö- di- fic 
Mol-li-ent 
Mö ti · on 
Mu-gi- ent 
Mü-gi-tus 
Na-tu-ral 
Ne*-bu-lous 
Nu - di- ty 
Nuͤ-tri- ment 
Nu: tri- tive 
OY do- rous 
O- pa-cous 
Opti- on 
Or- ga- nic 
Obr. i-gin 
Par-ti-cle 
Paſ-ſi- ons 
Pe*-li-can 
Pe1-li-cle 
Per- me- ate 
Per. vi- ous 
Pe"-tri-fic 
Phy*-ſi-cal 
Pla-to*-nic 
P le-ni-tud e 
Pr in-ci-ple 


Pro-ni-ty 


; 


' 


muß; 
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; Pro pa- gate 


Pu- ber- ty 
Pul-f- on 
| Pun'-gen-cy 


| Quid-di-ty 


Ra di-ant 9 1 


4 


1Re®.la-tive 


Pr d- per - ty 


Pr o- vi- dence . 
Pro-vi-dent 


Quali- ty 
Quaàn-ti-ty 


: 7 


Ra-db cal 
RA-ff / 


Re*-do-lent | 

Re- flex -· ive 
Re flu- ent 
Re- frac- tive : « 
Re-ful-gent 


Re-fi-nous 
Re-ſiſt*-ance 
Re-ſo-nant 
Re-ſplen-dent 
Ri- ſi- ble 
Ra-mi-nant 
Rup'-ti-on 
Sen- 
Sa. po-rous 
Sci-te-brous 
Scep'=ti-ciſt 
3 
Sen-ſi- tive 
'-ſo-ry 
Sen'-ti-ment 


Scꝰri· es 


„„ | 


Sac-cu-lent 
Suc'-ti-on 
Suſ-te-nance 
Sym*-pa-thy 


kf # 
— * 
* 


Sym. me- try 
Syn the-ſis 
Tac'-ti-on - 


I Tran"-ftent 


Tranſlu- cid 
Tranſ- ma- rinè 
Tranſ- pa- rent 
Tu- be- rous 
Tu-ni-cle 
Tu-me"=ſcene 
Tur-ge®.ſcence 
Va-cu-um 
Va-po-rous 
Ve-hi-cle 
Ve-no-mous 
Vi- pe- rine 
Vi*-ruslence 


Vi fi- ble 
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- Se-ri-es 
Ser-pen-tine 
Sig- na- ture 
S.*-mi-lar 
Si-nu-ous 


Vi*-ſi-on 


| Vi-ſu-al 


Vi-tre-ous 
Vi-tri-fy 
Vi-tri-ol 
Unc.tu-ous 
Uni- corn 
Uni- form 
U\.ni-on 
U\.ni-verſe _ 
Vola, tiles 
Uri- nous 
Ur*-ti-coſe 
U, ſti-on 
U"-te-rine _ 
Vul-tu-rine , 
X1-phi-as 


1 


C H A P 0 IV. £ F 
Words. of Four Syllables. 
THEOLOGY, | mu- ni- cant 
1 Com- mu- ni-on 
A- dop- ti- on Com pe- ten- cy 
Af: flic-ti-on | Con-cu'-pi-ſcence 
A-na-bap-tiſm | Con-feſ- on 
AV ni- ma- ted Don- ſor - mi- ty 
An- ta- go- niſt Con- ſi- ſto-ry 
Anx-i-e- Con -ti-nen⸗ 
An- tiꝰ-quĩ- ty Con- tro- ver- ſy 
A- po ca- lypſe Con ven- ti- cle 
A-po*-cry-pby Con-ver-ſi-on 
A-po*-ſta-ſy Cor-rec-ti-on 
Au- to Di-a*-bo-lus 
Au-to-the-iſm {| Dig-ni-ta-ry 
Bap-ti-ſte-ry Di- o\=ce-fan 
Be-ne-dic*-tines Di-vi*-ni-ty 
Be-ne®-fi-cence Dog- ma- ti-cal 
Be- ne- fac- tor Do- miꝰ- ni- cal 
Be- ne- vo- lent Do- mi -ni-cans 
Be-ne"-vo-lence Dox-0"-lo-gy 
Bre*-vi-a-ry ]E>bi-o-nites 
Ca- no ni- cal E- le- ti- on 
Ca-te-chi-mens E-ly*-fi-um 
Ca-tho"li-ciſm En-tha-fi-aſm 
Ce®-li-ba-cy En-thu-ſi-aſt 
Cen-ſo-ri-ous E*-pi-ca-rus 
Ce"-re-mo-nies E*-pi-cu-riſm *_. 
Chi-ro- E-pi*-pha-ny _ 
Col-lè-gi-ate 
Com- men- ta- ry | 


Com- miſ-ſa- y 
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Eſ-sen-ti-als Im- mèr-ſi- on 
E- ter- ni- ty . | Im-mor\+ta-lize 
E-ter-na-lize Im- mu- ta- ble 
E- van- ge- liſt Ae In- par' tial 
E-van-ge-lize Im- peo“ ca- ble 
. Eu-ddx-i-ans * Im-pe-ni-tence 
Eu- tha - na- ſy Im- pe- ni- tent 
Eu- ty- chi- ans 1 Im-pi-e-t 5 
Ex-hör- ta- tive | Im-pla-ca-ble _ 
Ex-pi-a-ble In-cre*-du-laus 
Ex-pe-ſi-tor In-cul-pa-ble 
Ex- tem- po- re | [n-de-pen-dants | 
 Fa-ci*-no-rous _ { In-ef'-fa-ble 
Fa-na*-ti-ciſm * | ln-fal -li-ble 
Fe- li“ ci- ty N In- fan -ti-cide 
Fe- ſti- vi- ty [n-fir-ma-ry — 
For- mi- da- ble [n-i*-qui-ty 
Fra-ter-ni-ty In-i"-6- al 
Fri-gi*-di-ty | In-i"-ti-ate 
Fru-i*-ti-on ___, In'-no-vi-tor 7 
Fun- da-mèn- tal In-quib-ſi-tor 
Gè-o- man- cy | | 3 
Gra: tü- i- ty In- ſtrüc-ti-on 
He- brib- ci- an | In-te- ri-ty 
He-te-ro-dox ; In-vib-fi-ble 
Hex-a' a*-me-ron 4 I-ra"-ſci-ble 
Hi-e-rar-chy | Ir-re*-ve-rence 
Hy-po"-cri-ſy  I--ra-e-lites.. , 
Hy-po-ſta-ſis E-ri*-ne-rant 
Hy-po-ſta*-tic * Ju-da-i-cal 
Hy-po-the-ſis K nip'-per-dol-lings 
 I-do*-la-tor . | La-za-ret-to 
W . I-do”-la-trous _ Le-gen-da-ry 
; Ii-li-mi-#ate  - I Le-vi-a-than 
EE 8 wy 
2 Im-ma*-cu-late EIS 6 4 -vVI*=ti=cus ., 
für- ae 


Li-cen'- 


Li-cen'-ti-ous 
Luù-the-ran- iſm 
Ma- ho- me- tiſm 
Ma-le“-vo-lence 
Ma-lig-nan- cy 
Ma- ni-chè-ans 
Ma"-tri-mo-ny 
Me-di-a-tor 
Mi-ri*-fi-cal 
Mi“-ſe-ra-ble 
Mi- ſo-ga-my 
Mo- na- ſte-ry 
Mo-ra"-li-ty 
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I Sub-ſtan-ti-al 


K 


Sub- ti Vi- ty 
Suc cu- len- y 
Suc · cùſ- ſi-· n 

| Su-da-ti-on BY 


| | Sul-ca-ti-on 4h 


Suf- fa-ſi-on 


þ 
] 


Suſ-pen-ſt-on. 


Te-ſta-ce-ous - 
Ti-mi"-di-ty-- 


1 Tranſ, fü: ſi-· n 
N | Tranſ-pa-ren-cy 


Tre-pi-di-ty 
Va-cu-i-ty r 


Sul · phũ · re- dus rer 
N . — ' 


td PS. 
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U-biv-qui-ty Uni- cör- nous 
Ve" 9227 | U-ni-ver-fal 
Ver-mi*-vo-raus Vo-li*-ti-on 
Ver- tiv-ci- xy {| Vo-ra-ci-ous . 
'Vi-bra-ti-on Vorab ci- ty 4 
Vir-tu- d- ſo Vo-ra-gi- nous 
Viſ-co . * U- vi -fe-rous 
Vi-ta"-li-ty | [Xo-chi-to-tle 
Vi-ti"-fe-rous IZo-o — 5 
CO Z 
Vi-vi "-pa-rous Zo-0"- 
U-li-gi- nous Zo-0* pf * 
Ul-tra-min-dane : 1 
— — — 
Se. N. 
* Wards of Thos Haller. J 
Ab-ne-ga-ti-on _ | Cru-ci-Subaw Ih 
Ab-ſo-lu-ti-on De"-ci-ma-ti-on- (4 
Ac-cu-ſa'-ti-on- De pre- ca- ti-on | 
Ad-o0-ra-tm-on _ Deu-te-ro"-ga-my 
And thro-po<mer-phites | Deu-te-ro*- * 
Ca-ba-li"-ſti-cal! I Di-a-bo%-lieat _ ++ 
Ca-lùm-ni-a-· tour Dis-pen-sa-ti- os 
Ce-le-bra-ti-on © Di-vi-na-ti-on 1:4 
Cir-cum- i fi- on cle- ſi- a tes 
Com-mi-na-ti-on Ec-cle-fi-a*-ftie + 
Con-dem-na-ti-on x] 


Con-fir-ma-ti-on 


Con-gre -ti-on 7 
Con- ſe- 
Con- ſub- ſtàn- ti-al 


Con vo-ch-ti-on | 


* * 
F. 40 
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Ex\-pi-a-ti-on In-no.va-ti-on 
En Hato. In-qui-ſi"-ti-on 
Ex\ een Th In-ſpi-ra-ti-on 
po-ſi®-ti-on In- ter- O- ſi-· on 
Fu-ti-ri*- tion FIn-va-li*-di-ty 
He -te-ro-dox-y IIa. vo- ca- ti-on 
| 1 i. 
t-e-ro-gly*-phic II. -re- id e 
Hi-e-ro-gp - phics Ir- re- vo- ca- ble 
Hi-e-ro-gra- phy Ma- le-dic- tion 
Ha-gi-O-gra- phy Mar-tyr-0'-lo-gy 
ey -porel en ; Me-di-a-ti-on 
y-po-ſta"-ti-cal | {| Me-di-ta-ti-on a 
Hy- po the ti cal Me. ri- to- ri- ous 
Irin ra- don Me · tem · pſy A cho- a 
Im-ma-te-ri-al Mil- le- nà- Ti- ans 
Im · mo · la· ti · n Mid. ni- ſtẽ· rĩ · al 
la- mor- ta “li- ty Mid. ni- ſtrà- ti · 
= Impe” . Mug gle- to · ni- ans 
fl po- f yti- on Nye g 
Is, -car- na- ti on } Ni-co-la-ti-ans 
In'-con-ceiv-a-ble | Ob-li-gi-ti-on- 4 
In-con-i-de-rate Oli ga- ' 
In-con-sd-la-ble _ | Op-por-td-ni-ty | 
In-cdr-ri-gi-ble | Dp-po-ii -ti-on A 
In-cor-rap-ti-ble | Pa-ra- bo*-li-cal 8 
2 -na-ti-on or -i-cal of) 
pen-ſa-ble * ar-ti-a li-x/ 
In-e-fti-ma-ble Pe-ni-ten'-ti-al . 
vi- ta · ble Per- ſe cũ- ti · on 
Is: ex-cu-ſa-ble | Per-ſo-na"-li-ty 
= In-exhai-ſti-ble | Per-ſpi-cu-i-ty 
 In-ex-0'-ra-ble. , {| Per-ti-na-ci-ous - | 
In-ex\-pi-a-ble : TY 10 er- ti na ei- ty 3 hg 
In-ex'-pli-ca-ble. Per · tur- ba- tion 
| In-ex*tri-ca-ble | | Per-vi-c-ci-ous | 77-4 
|  In-f-de"-lirty y v er · v · c ci x * 
Nn 


% 


Pha-ri-$sa-iceal* 
Phi-la-dU-phi-ans - 


Pre-cog-nt#ti-on' -- 


 Preſ-by-te-ri-an 
Preſ-by-t2-o6-ans 
Pri-ſcil-li-a-nifts 
Pro-ba-ti-o-ner 
Pro- fa - nã- tion 

P ro-hi-bi*-ti-on 

Pro'-po-ſi*-ti-on 
Pro-vi-den-ti-al'- 


Re-can-ti-ti-on n 
Re · for- ma- ti- on 
Re- li-gi-on- iſt 
Re-no-va-ti-on 
Re-pro-bi-ti-on - 
Ne 


Reb-ve-A- tion 


Sab- ba- tà ri-· an 
roars br aad-5--:: 
Sa- cri-lS-gi- dus 
Sanc-ti-md=ni-al Y 
Sen-ſu-a" - 


*-ni-a-mſin 0 


So- li-fi-di-an 
Spi- ri- tu-a- lie 
Sti*-pu-la-ti-on 
Su- per- ſtib-ti-on 


Su-per-M- ou = 


Su p-li-ca-ti-on- 


| Tran mi 


Tran- ſub-ſta 


18 Va-len-ti*-ni-ans 
'} Vi*-ſi-o-na-ry 


| | Vi-fi-ta-ti-on - 


{| U*-ni-for\-mi-ty 
: U'-ni-tiri-an 
| U'-ni-ver-ſa-lifts 


V 5:2! *" 


1'A-ca-ta-lec-tic-- 


1*Al-le 
Am-bi 


A n ti- % 
1 An-ti-dac=ty-lus- 


| An-ti-me*-ti-cal 
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Pe- ſti· len · till! -ti-on 
4 ti-ate - 

| Fri-ni-ta-ri-ans 


Wr . 


» 12Þ PHILOLOGY, 
Quar- to-de ei- mans 

25 1 A d- 
| 4. A-ca-ta-lèc-tos Js 


E: ti- O — 
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ta 
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8 
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C 
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Ap-pli-ca- ti · on 
Ap- po- ſi - ti- on 

A- ſpi- rà-ti-on 
— Wli-a-ry 
Ca-co-ſyn-the-ton | 


De-ri-va-ti-on _ 
Di-a- lo- giſ- mus 


40ers 
E-pi-pho-ne=ma 
E-pi-ſto- 

| Lee 
E-tho-pot-i 


e 


De-no*-mi-na-tives 


0 Mo-no-ſy-la-ble 
IMul-tnd-mi-al 


1 Phi-lo-lo*-gi-cal 


I Po-ly- 
I Poly- ſyn-de-ton 
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| E-ty-mo"-lo-giſt 

| E-ty-mo"-lo-gize 
E-ty-mo® 

1 Ex-cla-ma-ti-on 


| In-ter-punc=ti 
*{ In-ter-ro" 


— 


| Or-tho-gra"- — 


I Pa-ne- 
I Pa-ra-Phià-ſti-cal 


Pa- ta- vi Cni-ty 
pen: hi- mi"-me-ris 
1 Pe-riſ-ſo 


Phra-ſe- O- 
I-la-ble 


Pre- po-si tion 


I Pre- ter- im- per- ect 
* . 


pro- 
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Pro-e-pi-zeux-is | Ma-na-ge"-ni-ta © 
Pra-paesi'-ti-on || O-ce-a-ni-ce - © 
Pro-ſo- -a | Po-ly-bym? =Ni=-a 
Qua- dri-ſyl-la-ble I Qui-ri-nacli-a. 
Re: pe- til ti-on Ro- bi- ga- li- 
Rhe-to-ri-ei-an * | Sa- tur-na-li-a 
Syn-a-thro-eſ-mus | Theſ-mo-pho-ri-a 
888 + Vi-0-len-ti-a 
T4 m ng 
A-cri-md-ni-ous 
Ad-o-le 
n a" | 
| Mvrnotoer, A-li-men-ta-ry 
; Al-te-ra-tivon — 
Ad- drip- W- | A\-ni-mal-cu-la . 
A-ſcu-}a-pi-us - 4 A>-ni-ma-lioaty 1 
A-ga-ni An- thro-po-lo- gx 
Am- ber-va-li-a An-thro-po* N 1 
A-ge-ro-ni-a I An- 
A-pa-tü-ri-a | An-thro-po*:lo-ply 
Bac- cha- na- -a | app 4 
Com- pi-tà-li-a Ap-po-ſi ti-on 
—— A- re- fac- tion 
Di- o- ny ſi-us A.ſpi-rà- tion. 
Di-o-ny*-ſi-a | Ar-ewabe A0 
E- pi-læ- n&-a A 0 
E- rich- thõ- nĩ· us Caſ-ci- na- ti n | 
Ha-ma-dry-a-des ] Ca-te-ſac-ti-on 
He-li-co"-ni-des 1 
22 .- phro-di-tus 
ip-po-creb-ni-des 
Huy-a- cin- thi-a 
I-phi-ge-ni-a Co-a-li*-ti-on 
Le-mo-ni-a-des Com- bi- na- ti 


Lu- per-cà-l-a | Co-met-0"-lo-gy- 


Dom- pli- ca- ti- on 
Con- den- sa ti- n 


Con- ſer- vã-ti-on 
Con-ſi-miꝰ hy 
Con-ſti-pa | 
Con-fti-td tion 
Con-ſum-ma-ti-on 
Con-ti-gd-i-ty 


-ti-nd-i-ty 


Cor-po-ri-e-ty 
Co- ru- ſcà-ti-on 
De: fe- cà-ti-on 
De-glu-ti*-ti-on 
De-gu-ſta-ti-on 
De- li-ra-ti-on 


n — — — * 


De-va-fta-ti-on 
Di-a-pha-nei-ty 
Di- la- tà-ti- on 
Di-mu-nivti-on 
Diſ- po- ſi -ti-on 


p _—  —_—_— — — — 
———— 


yr 8 * a 


| 
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Diſ- ſi- pa- tion 
Diſ-ſo-la-ti-on- | 
Di-u-tur-ni-ty 
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Com- pre- hen · ſi-oeonn 


Con- fla-grà-ti-on 


„ a=ti of 


Pie kreis. 4 


E-bul-li-ti-on 


Ex-ha-la- tion 
Ex- pi-rà-ti-on 


- 4 Ex-ſuc-ca-ti-on x 


Ex-ſu-da-ti-on 
Fer-men-ta-ti-on 
Fla- tu-O-ſi- ty 
Flex- i- biꝰ Polity. 
Fluc-tu-a-ti-on 


Flux- i- biꝰ *li-ty 


F or-tu-1" "-ti-ous wm: 
Fri-a-bi"-li=-ty 
F ru-men-ta-ce-ous | . 


Ful-gu-ra-ti-on : 


I Ful-mi-ni-ti-on 


Fu- ſi- bi - li- ty 
Fu-tu-ri*-ti-on 
Ge-ne-ra-ti-on 
Ger-mi-na-ti-on _ 
Gla-ci-a-ti-on 
Glu-ti-no"-ſi-ty 
Gra- mi-niꝰ- vo- rous 
Gre -vi-ta-ti-on 
Ha- li- O gra- phy 
bee Ae 
ach. ſi-cal 
er- Pœy 
Hy-po the ti=cal 
dio) Den- 
I di- pa-thy 
Im- ma- te-ri-al 
Im- ma- tù-ri- ty 
Im-mo-bi\-li-ty 
Im- pe N- ne- tra- ble 
Im- per- c&p- ti-ble 
Im- per- fec-ti- on 
Im-preg-na-ti-0n 
In-ca-pa Vci-ty 


we ec 


#5 


In-cli-na'-ti-orf 
In-com-bu\-fti-ble 
In-con-cin-ni-ty _ 
In-con-gri-i-ty 
In-cor-po-re-al 
In-cor-rap-ti-ble 
In- cru. ſta- ti- on 
In- cu- ba- ti on 
In-cur-va-ti-on 
In-di-vi-du-al 
i-vi-du-um 
In-du-ra-ti-on 
In-e-qua\-li-ty 
In-fer-ti\-li-ty 
In-fam-ma-ti-on 
In-ge*-ne-ra-ted 
e ra- ble 
ſi-pi V- di-ty 
In-Iptlra- G. 0d | 
In-ſpif-sa-ti-on 
In- tel-lèc- tu-als 
In-tel-li-gen-ces 
In-ter-me-di-um 
In-ter-miſ-ſi-on 
In- ter- müͤn- di- an 
In- tre- p- di- ty 
In-tro-miſ-fi-on 
In-tro-ſuc-ti-on 
Tn-tro-ſum-ti-on ' 
In- tu-iV-ti-on 
In-un-di-ti-oh 
In-vo"-Jun-ta-ry 
Ir-ra\-ti-o-nal 
Ir-ri-ga-ti-on 
Ir-ro-ra-ti-on 


, pe 4 1 


9 


-cry-ma-ti-on 


. 
| Man-du=ei-ti-on- 
Mad ſti ca-ti-on 
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{| Me-tal-lo"- 


117% 
E S. 
 Li-que-fic-ti-on | 
Ma-de-fac- ti-on 


Ma\-tu-ra-ti-on 
Me-tal-li*fe-rous 


Me-ta-mor- 


 O-do-ri\-fe-rous 
O-le-a"-gi-nous 
O"-pe-ra-ti-on 
Op-pi-la-ti-on 

Or-ni-tho*-lo-gy 


ar-tu-ri*-ti-on © 
Pe-ne-tra-ti-on 
er-me-a-ti-on 


ro"-pa-ga-ti-on” 

u-tre-iac-ti-on 
Ra-di-a-ti-on © © 

a-re-fac-ti=on 
Re-flex-1*-vi-ty 
Re-lax-a-ti-on © © 


| Re-per-cu-fi-on'” 


Re-ſo-lu-ti-on 
Re-ſpi-ra-ti-on 
Re-fli-rh-ti-on 
Ri-fi-bi*-Ji-ty 
S$a-li-va-ri-ous 
Sca-tu-ri*-gi-nous 
ä — — 


Ou-ra-no*-gra-phy _ 
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gra-phy 
bo- 
Me-ta-phy*-ſt-cal 
Mu- ta- bi li- ty 


hy-ſi-O-lo-g x 


Sti*-mu-la-ti-on | Tran-ſpi-ri-ti-on 
- Sub-ter-ra-ne-an Tre-pi-da-ti-on 
Sub-ter-ra | Va-ri-e-gi-ted 
' Sa-per-fi"=ci-es Ve-ge-ta-ti-on 
Su-per-na%+tu-ral | Vi-ht-bi\-li-ty 7 
Tan-gi-bi"-l-ty Vi-ti-gi*-ne-ous 
Ti-til-la-ti-on U-lu-la-ti-on 
Tranſ-for-ma=-ti-on Un-du-la-ti-on + 
Tranſ-me-a-ti-on U-ni-for-mi-ty, 
Tranſ-mi-gra-ti-on Vo-ln-bi"-li-ty- 

— —— — FAY 

n. VI. 

Words of Six and Seven Syllables, 
Com- me- mo- rà-ti--on U. ſti- fi- cà- ti on 
Ec-· cle- ſi- a- ſti- cal 4 Me-di-a-to-ri-al . 
Ec-cle-ſi-a*-fti-cus 1 O-pi*-ni-o-na-tive 
E*-di-fi-ca-ti-on Pa-ci-fi-ca-ti-on 
E-ja*-cu-la-ti-on Pe-ni-ten-ti-a-ry 
E-lee-mo"-ſy-na-ry  Pon-ti-fi-ca-li-a 
Ex: tra- pa- rd chi- al Pre- de- ſti- na- ri an 
e ee Pre- de- ſti- na- ti-on 
Il-lu-mi-na-ti-on | Pro-cra"-ſti-na-ti-on 
Im-mu-ta-bi*-li-ty { Pro-pi*-ti-i-ri-on 
Im-par-ti-a"-li-ty { Pro-pi*-ti-a-to-ry y 
In- com- men- ſu- ra- ble Pu-ri-fi-ca-ti-on 
In- com- mu- ni- ca- ble Re- ge- ne- rà- ti on 
In- com- pre- hen-ſi- ble Re- ſi-dèn-ti-a- 
In-ex-tin-guiſh-a-ble | Sanc-ti-fi-ca-ti-on 
In-fal-li-b-li-ty Se*-mi-pe-la-gi-ans ..;._ + 
I-ni-ti-a-ti-on | Spi-ri-tu-a®-h-ty / 
In- ter- pre · tã- tion Sub · or- di- na- tion 
Ir re-con-d-larble Su- pe-ri-o H 


Tranſ- 


1.9 


. 
. L 


Tranſ-fi-gu-ra-ti-on 
. Va-ti-ci-na-ti-on, 
U-bi-qui-ti-ri-ans 


PHILOLOGY. 


A-bre-vi-ati-on 
Am: pli- fi cã- ti- on 
An-ti-me-ta"-bo-le 
An-ti-no-ma-fi-a 
An-ti-pa-ra\-fta-fis 
Ant-o-no-ma-fi-a 
A-po-ſt-o-pe-ſis * 
Ar-ti-cu-la-ti-on 


Bra-chy-ca-ta-tdp-tic - 


Cir-cum-1lo-cu-ti-on 


Co-me-di-o\-gra-pher 


Di-lu-ci-da-ti-on 
E-le-gi-o\-gra-pher 

—_ E-lu-cu-brivti-on © 
E-nun-ti-a-ti-on 
E-pa\-na-di-plo-fis 
E-pi-tha-la-mi-um 
E-ty-mo-lo\-gi=cal 
Ex-a-cer-ba-ti-on 
Ex-te-nu-a-ti-on 
Hen- de-ca-ſyA-la-bon 
He- te-ro-gè- ne- al 

' Hi-ſto-ri-o\-gra-pher 
Hi-ſto-ri-o-lo-gy 
Ho-moe-0-te-!zu-ton 
Hy-per-ca-ta-lec-tic 

Hy-per-diſ-ſy\i-la-ble 

In-ter-ro-ga-ti-on 

Pa- ra- di- ad- to- le 

Pa- ra- ſi· O- pè- ſis 


— 


ö 


+ 
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Par-OV-no- ma- ſi-a 


Phi- lo- hi- ſtoꝰ-ri- cus 


Pro- nun- ci-à-ti-on 


Proſ.o no- ma- ſi-a 
Rhe- to- ri cũ- ti- nus 
Ver- ſi- fi- d · ti on 


: - 
* 


| ; . 
|  MirTwotooy. - 


Me-di-trianai-s 


4 Im- 


Pa-ra-ſyl-la\-bi-cal /*”- | In-ar-ti-fiv'-ci-al 


PrurtosSoPHY, 


Ac-ce-le-ri-ti-on 


4 An-ni>hi-la-ti-on 


An-te-di-lq-vi-an 


| Chy"-li-fi-ch-ti-on 


Cla\-ri-fi-ca-ti-on 

Co- a- gu- la- ti- n 
-0n-ca"-te-na-ti-on 
or- ti-cà-ti-on 


| Di-vi-ſi-bi\-li-ty 
| E-ja-cu-li-ti-on 
| E-ra\-di-ca-ti-en 


E-va"-cu-a-ti-on 
E-va"-po-ra-ti-on 
Ex-co-ri-a-ti-on 
He-te-ro-ge-ne-al 
He-te-ro-ge-ne-ous 
Ho-mo-ge-ne-i-ty 
» Por-ri-pi-la-ti-on 
I-di-o-fy*n-cra-ſg 
Il-Ju-mi-na-ti-on 
I-ma-gi-ni-ti-on 


Im- mu· ta- bi- li- ty 
pe tu-· OM ſi · ty 


In- cor 


In · cor- po- ra · li ty 
4 —.— -ra-ti-on 
po- rè-ĩ «ty 

In-flex-i-bili-ty 
In- ſen · ſi· bi · li · ty N 
| 2 
n- ter · po- ſi· ti on 
In-ve"-fti-ga-ti-on 
Ir-ra-di-ati -on 

Malle bre 


Ma · te- ri- li- 


20 
* 1 i 
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Gat alt 


Mez-furra-bi” 
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Me · te · o- ro 
r 
Mol- li- i · cà- ti u 
Or- -ga"-ni-z3-ti-on 
Pe*-tri-fi- -Ca-ti-qn 
Ra*-mi-fi-ca-ti-on 
Ra-ti-o-na"-li-ty 
Re-flex-i-bi*-li- 
Re-fran- gi-di\-l-ty 


| ho ed os 
| | Su-per-na-ti-ti-on 


ol 


3 OP 


Im- ma te-ri-a 9 k An thpars-a-f 

La-ti-tu-di- na-ri-an - 

Re- con- ci. li- aß i on | 

Su-per-e*-ro-ga-ti-on  - " Prey 1osor nr. 

Tn | AMES; 

EF l-mb-te-ah-a*-li-ty 

ParLoLoGy, lo-pe*-ne-tra-bi*-li-ty - 

A-na-ce-pha-le-o-ſi 2 Fear -i-ty 
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Kore H. A ieee n 
* in, Let- ter, ſwag-ger, leſ-fer, Man-nex, &. 
Ri HI. Thoſe Confonatits which eam begin « 
Word, muſt not be parted in Spelling, as in de- 
fraud; velprove, di-fimit, c. though! this Rule 


ſometimeb fails; for (n) begins a Word, a G., 
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mr 6 lig- nant, bcc. | 
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-- ther, Kc. But this' e wil be imperfect 
(though it be of the 
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Rur s IV. Thoſe Cenfonants which cannot be- 
in a Word, muſt be divided; as (id] in N ; 
*) in Mak-ti-tudt ; fy ” Tem-per ; (rd) in 
Ar-dim, &c.. But ja, ho 
ceptions, as (t) in Ti-; (ul) in Ham dle, &c. 


Rut V. When two Vowels come together, and 
are both ny we diſtinAly ſounded, they muſt be ſe- 
parated in in Cre-a-ter, Co-c-val, Mu- 
tu-a, G c $ Grd Nc. 


Ryrs VI. All tical Terminations, or 
Endings, - muſt be ſeparated in Spell 8 as, (cd) 
wing-ed ; (edt) in 2 3 (eth) in Hear-- 
eth; (ing) in Hear-ing 5 (en) „ (neſs) in 
Greta 5, (ance) in De-li-ver-ance ; (leſs i in bame- 
leſs; (Y in true-ly, &c. 
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llables we make Ex- 
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be lz into their le or ee otds; 
28, on la-; never · · ; not- with and ing j 


eſt Importance and Extent 
in the following Alpt abets) unleſs the Learner: bas 


2095882 7 + 1448 W. 


om m de e Tome the en- 


ile Prepoſitions and Words moſt fre- 
quently occur, and by n * d al 
known, are as follow ?- 
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Lat. Prepoſ. * een. ot“! gels. | 


W, aieg git St n Burn ov 
. om 8 um A 331 | 
| #6,” from Solve, to looſe Ab- solve 
J. from Tus, tohold - Abſ-tain 
Ac. to cede, to yield ac cede 
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f oo, "os 4 ates, n loan 
Ad. to | Oro, to pray 9 > Ad-ore ty 
Ag. to * Grave; to-enkebeary Aggre-retec 
bs 8 Ligo, to bind A -ligate W 1 
Nele, to tye Annex 
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Lego, to 
itto, to ſend Com- mit 
Con- duce 
Con tra · dict 


4 Cot- rode 
De, ſrom * Horto; to perſwade De-bort 
Dy, from Ger tio, to thiuk Diſeſent:: 
E, out of Duca, to led  E-du-cate / 
Ef, out: + Fluo,, to:flow --- Ef-fluent.. .... 
Ax, out of Spiſſo, to thicken Ex · ſpiſſated 
Eatra, without Jager, to wander Extra- vagant 
Intro, within Dausco, to lead Ilntro-duce 
Inter, between Venio, to come UInter-vwene 
Ob, againſt Strus, to build or : Od; ſtruc̃t i} 


Per, through Cole, to ſtrain Per- colation 
Pal, after Pens, to place Poſt-pone 
Sub, under Scribe, to write Sub- ſcribe 
Super, above Sedes, to fit Super-ſede 


Tranf, beyond Fero, to carry Tranſ-ſer 
Bäeſides this Method of compounding Words with 


Prepoſitions, there are a great Number of others 


_ compounded of two proper Words, as of Magnus, 
great, and Animus, the Mind, is made Magnani- 
mous ; of Solus alone, and L:quor to ſpeak, is made 


Selloquy, 
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Solilaguy, Oc. But in «theſe, the above Rule will 
not exactly take Place ; for we =_ Rory Magn» 
enimoug, but Mag- nan. 


Rur IX. In nne: Manner the Greek: Com 


f — may” "bet newer N — * 


low, bu. : 
A : — A-troph * Eu .der 
Anti . | —Hyper-cathaffis 


Amphi —Amphi-bious © Abe —Hy 0 > 
„ ler, e e has 


Ces —Cata-rat Pore Para- ly ſis 


Dia — ©” Peri Peri- -pneumon 


En © Eur Arthroſis Sym . 


Epi —Epi-phyſis n — Sym- arthroſis. 


In the Greek alſo, the Method of compounding 
Words: of 2 obtaing, and indeed to a much 
an in / any other Language; but 

. Affair athat cant well be ſubjected to 
meer Exgliſs Rules, I kn of: nathingy more that 
can be done to enable the Learner to ſpell truely 
all Kinds of technical Words, and Terms, of Art, 
but learniagithe original Tongues themſeli es, ,whieh 
would-give him a great Advantage aver: others in 
chis Reſpect ; and that may. be very ;calily,done, 
after he has firſt learmd the EMI rammar, 
n I fhall an 1 e ab 8 
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Words of Two Syllables. 
ANATOMY. | Corpus Hy\men 
Còſtæ Jecur 
 Adeps Còxæ | In'cus « 
Ale Criſtæ Index 
Alvus Cruͤra Jùncture 
Ancon Cuͤbit Jùxta 
Anus Cutis Kidneys 
Atlas Cy'ſtis Larynx 
Auris Cyſtic Longus 
Axis Dartos Ly'mpha 
Barrel | Dentes Mammæ 
Baſis Dorſum Matrix 
Bathmus Ductus Membrane 
Biceps Fœces Membrum 
Bladder Femur Meninx 
Brevis Fibres Menſes 
Bronchus Fingers Mentum 
Cœcum Feœtus Midriff 
Calva Fornix Mictus 
Canthus Free\num Mucro 
Cardo Fröntis {| Macus 
Caro Gaſter Muſcle 
Carpus Glene Nares 
Cava Glöttis Naſus 
Cervix Guͤttur Nates 
Choler Hebe Nervous 
Coccyx Helix Nothe 
Collum Hepar Nothus 
Colon Hortus Nacha 
Compage Hamours | Nym'phe 
| | | E Oe ſtrum 
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Oe ſtrum Reèdtum 
Optic Renes - 
Organ Rima 
Ola I Roftrum 
Ovum Saccus 
Ova | Szcer 
Peitus | Sacrum 
Pellis Sanguis 
Pelvis Scrotum 
Penis Sella 
Phalanx Semen 
Pharynx Septum 
Phrenes | Serous 
Pia-Mater Serum 
Pili | Sinus 
| Pinna Sitis 1 
| Planta Sperma 
; P. cùta Sphincter 
Plexus ISpinal 
Podex - ] Spirits 
Pollex +: Sputum 
Pomum Stapes 
Poples Stapis 
A Stèrnum 
Porta - Sto\mach 
- Porus Striæ 
Primæ I dtrictor 
Peoas I Succus 
üͤbes I Sador 
I abis I $gra 
3 . 2 Talus 
© ZPanQum * Tarſus 
1 Tenar 
Rectus Tendon 
Recti Teres 
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1 4 Ar\dor 


Te'ſtes 
Texture 
Thorax 
Thy* mus 
Tönſils 


_ | Tragus 


Trancus 
Tuͤbæ 
Vaſa 
Vaſtus 
Vena 
Venter 
Vertex 


Pavysic,' 
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Achor 


Acme 
cor 


Acùtè 
A'gues 
 A'Iphus 


Avus  % 


'Ami'be l 


Amma 
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Aſthma * 


Afthma 
Biathrum 


5 Benign 


Bubo 


Callous | 


Cancer 
Canine 
Carus 


Catarrh 


Canſus 


Cauͤſtics 


Cholic 
Chordè 


Chrd'nic 


Ciſtus © 
Clinic 
Clyſter 


Coma 


Consent 
Contra 


Coolers 
Craſis 
Criſis 
Cy\ſtics 
Diseaſe 
Draſtic 
Dropſy 


Errhine 


E\char 
Fames 
Febris 


Ficus 


| 


Forfex 
Fracture. 
Freckle 
Farfur 
2 
n E 

Gibbous 
| Gaitta 
Habit 
Hamus 
HeQic 
Hippus 

orrour - 


| Hamours 
Hy drops 


I'chor 


Imbibe 


| Incide 


2 
nguor 
Lande 

| Lence- 
Ly*fis 
Ly dſſa 
Madneſs 
Maraſm 


| Menſes 


Miaſm 
Mola 
Morbid 
Moörbus 
Morphew 
Myops 
Nervines 


Orgaſm 


. =] D'ze 
1 


E 2 


* 


- 


| Palſy 
Panade 
Panic 


Struͤma 
Strumous 
Stupor 


1 Sty ptics 


* 
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| Scren gthners 


Ar 


Sddor 


? Taſhs * 


76 

Sador 
Sature 
Sym'ptom 


I ringe 
abes 
Tapping 


Teres 


Theca - 
Therm - 
Thrombus 
To'pics 
SOT. 

+ Trepan 
Tamor / 


Typus 
Vapours 
- Va\tix 
Ucer 
Vomit 


PHARMACY. 


Acid 
Active 
Adepts 
A\que 
 Aucum 
Baiſam 
Biſmuth 

| Bolus | 
Butter 1 
Caput 
Ce rate 
Ss 


| 


* h 04 TIO EFT * , 
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Ex* ras 
Flowers 
Fötus 
Frontale 
Gamboge 
Gaſcoign 
Goa 

Ja lop 
Japan 
Julap 


Ju'ep 
a'Zzule 
Linus 
Litus 
Lohoc 
Lo"zen 


Lana 


Magma 


Manna 


Ma“ꝰſtich 
Ma“traſs 
Mixtures 
Moxa 
Mummy 
Mulſum 
Nitre 


| Nodule 


po 
; DBylbous 


OY . 
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{ 


| Nutm 

— 2 
Philtrum 
Plaiſter 
Plaſter 
Pow der 
Palvis 
Ptiſan 
Paltice 


Reſin 
| Retort 


Roſtrum 
San'dyx 


| Scruple . 


Spikenard 
Sprit 
Stòrax 
Stuͤpha 
Sulphur * 
Sy"rup 
Tartar 
Terra 
TinQure 
Turbith 
Vipers 
Waters 
Xy'lo 


| Botany. 


bro ang 
| A 
Berries 


| Branches 


Bulboſe 
Ca'lix 
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Ca'lix Herbal Plamule. 
Cap ſule Imbibe Piſtil 
Catkins Increaſe Radix 
Coral uices IRadule 
Cortex ernel Raàmoſe 
Di*ſcous Lignous | Ringlet 
Fibres Locule Seedlet. -.. 
Fibrous Matrix Squammoſe 
Flltrate Mature Stamen 
Flower Moſles Tranſverſe 
Fungus Neclar Trefoil 
Germen - Pappoſe Umbel 
Gramo us | Plantule  Vinous 


CHAP. Il 
Words of Three Syllables. 


AnAToMyY. | A'pera Cartilage 
. Attollens | Cillulz 
Abdomen Axilla Cephà lic 
Abdacent Azy gos Cè rebrum 
Abduùctor Balanus *| Chorion 
Addiicent Bicornis Cilia 
Adductor Biventer Clitoris 
| Adnata Burealis Coccigis 
Alares _ Ca"lamus Coch'lea 
Am nion Ca"lidum. [Coliac 
Annular | Canini | Colùmnæ 
Adrta Caninus Complexus _ 
Aquaduc᷑t Cap ſula | Condy li 
Aqueous Cardia Conglobate © * 
Arrter y Carina Contràctile 
Arthr ofis Carnoſa Cornea 
£3 | Cordne 


= 
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Corone 
Corpora 
Corrugate 
Cortical - 


Cra nium 
Cremaſter 
Cribroſum 
Cro'taphites 
Crurezus 
Cy 'ſticus 
Dacryon 
Detruͤſor 
Digitus 
Diploe 
Diſtractde 
Embryo 
Emülgent 


Eurythmus 


Exanguis 


Excrement 


Fa*cul 
Peng Ms 
Fibbula 

Fi Jaments 
Fimbriæ 
Flammula 
Flexores 
Fodina 
Foramen 
Fovea 
Frontales 
Function 
Farcula * 


Ganglio 

Gemellus 
Gemini 
Genitals 
Gingive 


Glöbulus 
Glute'i 
Gomphoſlis 


Gra'cilis 


| Humerus 


Humilis 


Jejunum 


Pliac 
INMium 


Imp über 
Inꝰguen 


| Inteftines 


Ischium © 
Ischias 


I Jugular 


Jugulum 
Labia 
Labial 
Labyrinth 
La"chrymal 
La"chryme 
Lacteal 
Lacùnæe 


| 


Lamellz 
La'minæ 
Libido 


| Li'gament 
Linea 


Lumbares 


Ginglymus - 


LymphaNtics 
Malleus 2 
Maſlaters 
Maxilla 
Meatus 
Medius 
Medulla 
Mendoſus 
Meninges , 
Mentula 
Mictio 
Molares 
Nephri'tic 
Nictitans 


Occiput 
OcYulus 


 Ocvuli 


Omaſus 
OmeEntum 
Omphalos 


Orbiter 


Organic 
Os culaa 
Oviducts 
Palatum 
Palmaris 
Palpebræ 
Pancreas 
2 
ar-Vagum 
Patella 
Pathe"tic 


1 Pecinis 
Pellice 


Ly mphaducts 


Peèrforans | 
Perdòna 
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Perona 
Petroſum 


Phrene tic 
Placenta 


Plantaris 
Proboſcis 
Procèſſus 
Profundus 
Proſtate - 
Pudenda 
Pupilla _ 
lorus 


Re"tina 

- Rotator 
Ro"tula 
Rotandus 
Sacculus 
Salival 
Saphæna 
Scalèuum 
Sca"pulz 
Sce\ieton 
Section 
Serratus- - 


Similar | 


Sinciput 
Soleus 
Spadones 
Sperma'tic 
Spinati 


Sp!enii 
Spondylus | 
Sta"mina 
Sublimis - - 


| Superbus 


Te*gument 
| Tempc 
Tenſion 


1 Te\fticles 


Tha'\lami ' 
Thoracic 


| Tibia 


Tracce'a 
Trochanter 
Tuanica 


Vagina 
Ventricle 
Vertèbræ 
Ve ſica 
A "[cera 
Viſion 
Ureters 
Urethra 
Urinous 
U\Fu 
Uerine 
U'vea 
Uvula 


Zy goma 


Abſorbents 
| Abſtergeat 


| Acouſtics 


rum 


Ty mpanum 


Purslc. 


| Abluents 


E 4 


| 


A*craſy 
| E'gylops 
Agr*'ypny 


Agy'rtæ 
Amulet 

| 1 
Ancy 


Abneuriſm 
Angina 

An 'glicus | 
Anhelus- 
A*nodyne 
Antidote 


Arythmos 
Aſtringents 
Ataxy 
Athletic 
Aton 
A*rrophy 
Balſa"mics 
Bechica 
Bulimy 
Cachèctic 
Cachèxy 
Caduùcus 


Cardiac 


= 
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Cardiac | Dyſpn'za'. 
Cxricous | Di ury 
Caries Ecphractic 
Caroli - . Emeꝰ tic 
Cab runcles Empiric 
Cataract Endè mice 
Cathartics Enema 
Caꝰtheter E pithem 
Catholic Erra"tic 
Caùtery Euchraſy 
Cephallics | Eury*thmus 
Cirumen Eupe'pſy 
Chiragra Eupnœa 
> Chloroſis Eupory 
Cho'logogues | Eusarcos 
Cholera - | Editaxy 
Chymdſis Eutrophy 
Ci'catrize Exanguis 
Cicatrix Excreflence 
Cz'liac Febrifuge 
Co'nfluent { Fi'ſtula 
Continent Formula © 
Cordials | Friction 
Corrèctor [Ganglion 
Coſme"tic ] Glaucòma 
Criꝰtical Glaucò ſis * 
Crùdity Gonagra 
_ Cycliſcus Gravedo 
& *- Dentagra | Gummata 
| Dentifrice | Gymnaſtics 
Detergents Hœ matops 
 Diaclyſm Hoe" morrhage 
1 Digeſtive . » | Helodes 
Dilùents Hepaꝰ tic 
Bytes — zh 
ſcraſy ippuris I, 
Dyſpeply - | Hircoi | 


BOOK 


Hydro tics 


I | HypnoNtics 
| Hyſteric 


Hyſterics 
\atros 
cterics 

I terus 

Thiac 


| Immatyre 


Im'potence 


Impo'fthume 
Impuber 
Inciders 
Incubus 


| Influent 


In genit 
Invalid 
Iſchæ ma 
Iſchias 
Iſchury 
 Laffitude 
Latitude 


Libido 
Li 


 Hydragogue . 
Hydro pic 


Imprègnate 


U 


Lunacy. 
Luxated 
Ly'nceus 
Ma*culz DN 
Ma'lady 
Malignant 
Mania 
Me dicate 
Medicine 
Meloſis 
Melotis 
Menſtrual 
Me*thodus 
Mibnera 
Moehlia 


Monorchis 


Morbilli- 
Matilate 


Nep'hritis - 


Nephriꝰtics 


Neuroꝰtics 
Ny ctalops 


Obſtetrix 


Ob ſtruents 
O*culift 
Odòntics 
CEdema 
Optthalmy 
Ophthalmics 
O'piates 
Ozena 


Paracme 
PaYroxyſm 


1 Pathema 


Parient 
PeQtorals 


Pe Nlican 


Pepaſmos 


{ Peracnte . 


Period 
Pernio 
Phimoſis 
Phlegmatic 
Phlegmone 
Phlosòvis 
Phlyctæna 
Phrè'nitis 
Phy'gethlon 
Phy“ſical 


Pleròtics 
Ple thora 
Ple*thoric 
Plenritis 
Pleùriſy 
Podagra 
Po"lypus 
Prèſbytæ 
Priapiſm 
Pro'dromus 
Prognoſis 
Prognoꝰſtics 
Protràctor 
Prurigo 
Pruritus 


Ple nitude 


: 


* 


Putrify 
Pycno'tics 
Pyro'tics 
Rachitis 
Ra'nula 


Regimen 


Repellents 


Reſo'lvents 
Rheùmatiſm 
Ripeners 
Sa'bulous 
Sa native 
Sanguiſuge 
Sanies 
Sa'nity 
Sarcoma 
Sarcoſis 
Saxif 
Scabies. 
Schirroma 


Schirroſis 


Scleròtics 


Scorbuùtics 


Scorbùtus 


Solntive 


Spaſmo'dics 


Spaꝰtula 


Spa tula 
Specillum 
Spe culum 
Spha'celus 
Spha'celiſm 
Spiracules 
Splenetic 
Sporadic 
Spurious 
Squinancy 
Stegnofis 
Stegno"tics 
Stigmata 
Stoma'chics 
Stringury 
Suͤbſtitute 
Subſultus 
Succubus 
Suffitus 
Sympathy 
Syn cope 
Syndrome 
Sy nochos 
Syn'theſis 
Syphilis 
Tania 
'Tarantiſm 
Teneſmus 
Tentigo 
Tebrebra 


Terminthus 


Tertian 
Tetanus 


Thermantics 


'Thora'cics 
Trinea 
* *'Tormina 


| Tdxica 


Trauma'tics 
Tuͤbercles 
Turgeſcence 
Iympany 
Ty roſus 
Valetude 
Vebnery 


Vermiſuge 


Verruca 
Verrucous 
Vertigo p 


I Vifrulent 


| Uſcerous 
Vo"mica 
Vo'mitive 
Xerantics 


1 Xero'des 


PHARMACY. 
0 
Acètum 
Arugo 
ZEtites 


1 Agreſta | FR 


Alcali 
Al\hali 


Alcaheſt 
Al'chymift 
Alchymy 


1 Alcohol 


Alembick 
Al garet . 


ANudels 


A®nodyne 


1 A*pozem 


Argentum 


Armena 
a 
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| z Arſenic. ©. 
1 A\thanor 


Balneum 


Bdellium 
I Benjamin 
Be oar 


Bitùmen 

Buty rum 
Ca"lomel 
Capivi 
Carana 
Cardomoms- 
Caſſia 
Cacechn 
Ca\taplaſm - 


Croma 

| Chalcind 

| Chry'ftalize 
_ ] Chy\mical 

| Chy*miſtry 
Cinnabar 


Cinnamon 


] Coho'bate 


Colcothar 


Conſiſtence 


Corrèctor 
Crucible 


| Cuc 
Cucurbit- 


A 


| Carcuma' 
Diaclyſm 
Dianthus 
Digeſter 
Eclegma' 


Elixir 


Emplaſter 


E pichem 
Fluͤxion 
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Flùxion 
Frankincenſe 
Fuüſion 
Ga“ langals 
Galbanum 
Gargariſm 
Gentian 
Guaiacum 
Guittela 
Herm'etic 
Hiera 

© Hy\dromel 
Finglas 
Jupiter 
Lambatives 
Laùdanum 
 Lemnian 
Le"vigate 
Li*niment 
Lotion 
Marmalade 
Me'dicine 
Mellilot 
Menſtruum 
Mercury 
Mi*thridate 
Mo'rſuli 
Oleum 
Opium 
Or'piment 
OV ycrate 
Ox'ymel 
Panada 

P aſtilli * 
Peſlary 
Pharmacy 
Pharmacum 


| Phoſphorus | 


| Pom 
| Pompholix 


Pimento 
Pomatum 
egra "nates -- 


Potion 
Principles 
Quickſilver 
Quiddany 


4 8 


; 


 Quinteſcence 
| Ra"dula | 
Raſuͤræ 
Regiſter 


I Quinquina 


£1 Re"gulus 


Re ſidence 
Re ſinous 
| Ro"tule 
Saccharum 
Sacculi 
Sandarach 
Sarcocol 
Saſſafras 
Sattirnus 
Scammoay 
Spagi ric 
Spa'giriſt 
Spa Aula 
Spècies 


Stra cify 


Isuͤblimate 


Tabella 
Ta'marinds 
Fra gacanth 
Trochiſci 
Tarmeric 


| 
| 


| 


| 


: 


. | LaQealy, 


arpentine 
w erdigreaſe 


| "negar ; 
trio 


o\latile . 


BorAN T. 


Abſorbent 


_Acetous 
Aliment 


1 A\nnular 


A'\nnulus 

A pices 
Aquaꝰ tic 
Botany 
Branchery 
| Ca'Vlices 
Ca"talins 
| Crenated 
Caticle 
Di\ſcoide + 
Embryo 


Empalement 
Evergreens 
Exotic 


Farina 
Fecundate 


i Fi"ftulous 


Foliage 
| Ge®neſis 
Gramnuloug 
 Impregnate' "44 
8 
Medùül !“ 


| Me*%haniſnme | 
Necacine 
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Nectarine Serrated Tuͤbera 
Ovary { Si\liquze | Taberoſe 
 Pillicle ©  } Si"liquous Taberous 
Pen nated J} Stamina Veſicles 
Perfidols Stellated Ve getate 
Perala . Submarine en 
Ra'gicle g | Tracheæ 
0 HAP. I. 
mord. of Four Syllables. 
An ATONY. | Broncho tomy | Cubdides 
Buccinator Cutiꝰcula 
Abende Calcaneus Cynodentes 
Acromium | Calvaria Deltöides 
Adepdfum | Capillary Denti*tion 
A'liformes ilago Diarthròſis 
Alveoli Carunculæ Dia"ftole 
Anatomy Caftrarion Dia"\ftricus 
Anconæ us Cerebellum Dige"ſtion 
Andro"tomy Choroides Dilatores 
 Annuentes | Ciliare Diſſe ction 
 Andmphalous | Claviculæ Diſſibmilar 
Anta“ goniſts | Clingides Diſtenſion 
Antitenar {| Coccygar'us | Diſtration 
Apo"phyſis * '| Conarion Duplicature 
Ara'nea | Condyloma Dara-Mater + 
Areola - |] Conglomerate Elevator 
Aſtragalus Conniventes | Enarthroſis 
* Atditory | Conſtriftores | Enfiformis 
s Auriculz Coronalis Epicob lic 
Axillary . Coronary Epidermis_ 
L BaſtVica * | Corrugator -Epigaſtrum 
* Baſilare Cribriforme Epiglottis 
Bifu'rcated Cubifòrme Epi phyſis | 
Brachiœus | Cubitceus Epi- 


Epiploſis 
Erythroides 
Ethmoides 
Excretion. _ 
Extenſores 
Fallopian 
Faſcialis 
Folli'culus 
Glenöides 
Hyoides 
Hypoga ſtric 
Hypo'thenar 
" Inciſores 
Ingluvies 
Inguinalis 
Intè gument 
Intercòſtal 
Involacrum 
Lachrymale - 
Lamboides 
Latiſſimus 

- Levatores 
Longiſſimus 
Lumbricales 
Malleolus 
Mammiformes 
Mammiblary 
Mandi bula 
Maſtoides. 
Maxillary 
Meconium 
Medianum , 
Membranoſus 
Meſara um 
Me ſoglo ſſi 
Me ſo-Plèuri 
Me'tacarpus 


PeRoralis 
Perforatus 
Periſtaltic 
Peronæ us 
Phlebotomy 
Pinealis 
Pinguedo 
Pituita 
Pytuary 
Politce*us 
Præcòrdia 
Preputium 


* Production 
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Pronatòres 
 Protaberafhce 


Sacrolumbus 
Sagittalis 
Salvatella 


| Sartorius 


Schaphoides 
Sclero"tica _ 
Scorbi"culus - 
Scutiforme 
Secretion 
Semilunas 
Sigmöides 
Sphenoides 
Spheroides 
Spira'cula 
Spongioſum 
Spongöides 
Styliformis 
Styloglòſſus 
Stylöldes 
Subclavian 
dublingual 
5ynarthrofis - 


Syn- 


Synchondròſis 
'Temporilis 
Thyröides 
Töbi eus 
9 
Traänſversalis 
Trapezius 
Trieùſpides 
Trochledres 


Trochöides * 


Vaginalis 
Varicdſum 


Vermicular 


Veſbculæ 

* Velſti'bulum 
Virivlia 
Umbilicus 

= Unmbrlical 

Xiphöides 


Pnys1c. 
Abap'tiſton 
= Abortion 
Abraſion 
Accèſſion 
Aci dulæ 
Acma'ſticos 
Acrocòrdon 
Adeuòſus 
| Adſtrictory 
MA ſtuary 
Affection 
Aloencs : 
Alo*phecy 
Alteratives 
Amauroſis 


- 


| 


Am 
Ambroſia 
Anabaſis 
Anabröſis 
Anarrhæa 


Anaſarcha 


Ano'rexy 
Anteme tics 
Anthelmintics 


Archiator 
Aroma ties 
| Aſca'r ides 
Ai duus 
Atheroma 


. | Balbuties 


Borboringmus 
Bronchocèle 
Broncho tomy 
Cacbèthes 
Caco"chymy 
Cæſarius 
Callo\iny 
Carcinoma 
 Cardialgy 
Carmiꝰ natives 
 Caſtration 
Catagmetic 


{ 


| Catalepſts 


1] Cephalalgy 
, Chi \ 
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Catamena 


Cathæ veſis 


Cirſocèle | 
Colli quative 
Comme'tica 


- | Complexion 


Conception 
Congeſtion 
Conlo\lidate 


| Conſumption 


Contagion 
Conti*nual 
Contorfion - 
Contraction - 
Contufion - 


| Convaleſcence | 


Convulſion 

Corroborate 

Corr uption 

| Cutaneous 
Cymatodes 

ynanthropy 

Cynodectus 

| Cy*norexy © 

| Cyſto'tomy + 

CO + 
Declenſion 

Deſenſative 


_ | Deflaxion. 


Dejection 
Deli quium 
Delirium 

| Delivious 
Dentarius 


I Denti'tion 


Deo b- 


5 


7 
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Dedbſtruents ' j Gomphiaſis - - ] Leucorrhæ a 
Deſi'ccative | Lientery © 
me | | 22 
Diagnoſti Limo log x 
Diatdwe Lipo thymy 
Diathèſis Lithontriptics 
Diſcatients Litho"tomy 
Diure*tic Litho*tomiſt 
Dogma*tica Luxation 
Dogma tici Lycan 
Dy | Lycöides 
Ecchymòſis Lypiris 
Efflorèſcence | Hygiaſtic Malafia . 
Ejèction [ Hygièa Maràſmodes 
Embryùlcus ] Hygiena Medicafter 
Emme*nagogues| Hy percriſis Me dicated 
Emollients c Medicinal 
Empye ma Medi dcament 
Ephè mera 1 Melanagogues 
Epidꝰ mia Melancholy 
Epilepfy Incarnatives Melanchò li 
Epiꝰphora IIndurating Melicèris 
Epiſpaſtic Infection | Mentulagra 
_ Epulottie [Infirmary Mercurials 
Eruption [Injection Meta baſis 
Eſcharo tic Inquietude Metaptoſis 
Exaànthema Insania Metaſtaſis 
Exopthalmy | Intention Meth dica 
Exòſtoſis Intermittent Methòddici 
Expanſion Intumèſcence | Modiolus , 
Expeèctorate Invalèſcence Mono culus 
Extraction IInveterate Mortiferous 
Extraneous - Inùſtion Non · na turalss 
Exiiſtion Iſchia%tic '— | Oblefion 
Fontivculus | Iſchur®tics Obſtrüction 
Geſtation JLectualis Odontalgy 


Orthopnꝰ a 
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Orvietan 
Palindromy 
Palliative 
Panacea 
Panch 
Para ylis 


| Phyſt"cian 
Pollution 
Prediction 
Procatartic 
Procataàrxis 
Proflùvium 

Pſorophthalmy 
= Ply'chago\gics 
| Puerpera 

Purgation 

otiꝰdian 
ERecrudèſeence 
Refection 
Kemèdium 

N 
1 


- 


3 


Retention 


Secretion 
Semimares 
Sero"fity 
Setaceum 
Solation 
Somniꝰferous 
Som nolency 
Spaſmo"logy 
Staphyloma 
Stea"toma 
Steri"lity 
Sububeres 
Succuſhon 
Sudori®hcs 
Suffùſion 
Suppurative 
Supprèſſion 


Tarantati 


| Tena'cula 


Terebellum 
Therapeutics 
Tracho"tomy 


Transfufion, 


PHARMACY» 


Ablation 
Amalgamate 
Ange licus 
AntiheQic 
Aroma ti 
Benedictum 
Benedictus 
Brefi\lium 
Cantha'rides 
Caſſamunair 
Caſtorèum 
Catholicon 
Ceràtion 
Cerelœ u m 
Chal y beate 
Colly"rium 
Colo'phony 
| ConfeRion 
Corallinum 
Decòction 


Deli“ quium 


Dephlegmated 
Dia'chylon 
Diapente 
Diaprunum 
Diaſena 


{ Digeſtion 


Elixerate 


Empyrèuma 
Emulſion 
Euphorbium 
Expreſſion 

» Extraction 

Filtration 

Fixation 

Fluiꝰ dit 

Hydra gyrum 

Hypociltis 

Infafion 

Injection 

Lixi'vium 

Lixi"vial 

ant, 

a"piſtery . 

Mad puſas 

Mechoacan * 

Mecònium 

Medi“ cament 

Mercuͤrials 

Mille*pedes 

Myro\balans 

OfMcinal 

Oli wanum 

Opodèl och 

Opo*panax 

Parmaſi*tty 

Paſſulatum' 

Pharmacopæ ius 

Philonium 

Populneon 

Poterius 


| Preci*pitate 


| Pyrotechny 
Recipient 
| Remedium 
I Saga penum 


Sarſaparil 
Solution 

| Sympathe"tic 
Tabulatum 
Taca*mahac 
Teſtaccous 
Theriaca 
Vermilion 
Volatilize 


BoTANY. 


AScetary 
Amphibious 
Anomalous 
Ape talous 
Bacci erous 
Calculary 
Capillary 
Ca'pllated 
Coni*ferous 
Coty Yedon 
Culmi'terous 
Deci"duous 
| Dipe*talous 
| Ela"borate 
Flori ferous 
Foliature 


| Galeated 
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Herma'phrodite 
Indi genous 


Ino culate 


Ino ſculate 


1 


a biated 
Lactiꝰferous 
Leguminous 
Maturity 
Medullary 
Miniature 
Monoſpermous 
Nutrition 


| Orga'nical 


Parenchyma 
Parenchymous 
Perennial 


1 Perianthum 


Phyto logy 
Plantation 
Polyſpermous 
Pomiꝰferous 
Pruniꝰferous 
Quinquepartite | 
Reti'cular 
Sinuated 
Stami®neous 
Stellated 


] Ter:eftrial 


Tricapſular 
Tripe talous 


Ve getable 
Vegetative 


CHAP. 


\ % 
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5 C H A P. , IV. | 
_ Words of Five Syllables. 
ANATOMY, Entero 
a Epidiꝰdimis 
Aceta"bulum __ Epiſtrophæ us 
Adenographx Eructaàtion 
Albugnea | Expiration - 
Allentö ies | 1 Extrava"ſated 
Alveàrium | | Farciminalis 
 Amatdril © | GalaRo"phorous 
| om | 1 — 191 
mthropo"logy * tom 
| Ade en | Generation x 
F Aphrodifia | 
Apò neurdſis 
| Arachnoides 
Bafioglofſum 
Canali culus 
Canici dium 
Ceratogloffus Innominatum 
Ceratoides Inſpiration 
Cineri"tious Interòſſei 
Circulation Interſpinales 
Coracöides Laryngo"tomy 
Cotylè dones Longitudinal 
Cuniefòrme Mandibulires 
Decuſſation Marſupialis 
Deferentia Mediaſtinum 
Degluti tion | Meditdllium 
Dilatation Meſariaca _ 
Elythroides Meſenterium 
Embryo tomy IMetacaàrpium 
Emum ctories | Mucila"ginous 


Mulièbria 


Muliebria 
Naviculare 
Occipitales _ 
Odontoides _ 
Olecrànium 
Olfactòrii 
Oſteo d 
Palpitation 
Patientia 
Pericardium 
Pericranium 
Perioſteum 
Periſtro*mata 
Periton\zum 
Perſpiràtion 
Pharyngo 
Præpa 44 | 
Pterigbide 
idalis 
Pyrenöides 


en. mini 


Recepta"culum 
Reſpiration 
Reticularis 
Sapièntiæ 
Seminervoſus 
Semiſpinatus 
Subcutaneous 
Subſcapularis 
Superci'lium 
Supinatores 
Supraſpinatus 
en 
hyröbdeæ 


| . Tranſpiation 
Triangularis 


"tomy 


— — 


- 
1 * 


z 
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Veſicularis 
Zygoma"ticus - 


PHYS IC. 


Acanti\bolus * 
Alexipharmic 
Amputation 
Anacathartic 
Analogiſmus 
Anaplerò tics | 
Antepileptics Mk 
Aphrodi\lia | 
Apocatharfis 
Attenuating 
Bùbonocèle 
Cataphràctica 
ClimaQe"rical 

| Comitilis ' © 
Complicàtion 
Cucurbiꝰtula 
Deletèrious 
Dentiſcalpium * 
Depi'latory . 


{| Derivation 


Deſudation 


| Diaphoreſfis 
| DiaphoreNtics 
| Dilatation 


| Dilatorium 
Diſlocation 

| Embrocation 
Embryothlafſtes 


Eneorema 


 t Enervation 


Enterocèle 


Epickrpium 


; 1 


1 


Hæmatochy ſis 
Hzmorrhoides | 


| Patralciptes 
io path 
Inte 
Ina ppetency 


Incanta tion 
- Incarna'tion 


 Incontinen 


i 
n 


Indica'tion 
Inflama tion 
Inſpira don 


1 Inſtitutions 
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| Invo'luntary 
Irritation 
Itera rium 


| + . vr 
tiſternium 
Lucophlegmacy 
— 
oſpla nchnos 
. phylax 
Metaſy ncriſis 
Minorativa 


1 
[ Omphalocele 
Opera'tion 


- | Ofcitattion 


Pallia tion 
Palpita tion A 
Paracenteſis . 
Paracma ſticos 
Paracyna'ache 
Paraphi moſis 
Paraphre nitis 
Parony*chia 
Pediluvium 
Perfora'tion 
Periny'Qides 
Periodical 
Peri phi*moſis 


| Peripneumony 


Peripyema 
Periſy'ſtole _ 
— 
Peſtilential 
*Pharmaceutic4 - 
* gnomiſt 


Phyſio yu 


Phyſio gnomy 


Phyſiognò mics 
Phyſio log 
Pnèumatocèle 


Procidentia 
Pſychrolùſia 
Pyreto"| 
Relaxatio 


Repercùtients 


Reſpiration 
Retina"culum 
Revulſo ria 
Roborantia 
Salivation 
Salivantia 
Satyriaſis 
Segregation 
Semeio'tica 
Semitertian 
Sideration 
Sopori*ferous 
Spermatocele 
Stenothoraces 
Sternutition 


Sternutitories 


Subcutaneous 


Succedaneum 
Succuſſation 


Suffocation 


Subpedanea 


Supplantalia 
© uppurition 
Temperantia 
Titillation 
'Typhomania 
3 


| 
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Egyptiacum 


| Amoniacum 
Antimonium 


Apo®thecary 
Calcination 
Cerefaction 
Cohobaàtion 


Crepitation 


| Dealbation 
| Decantation 


Deflagration 


Depuration 
Deſpumation 


Diadaſſia 


- | Diacodium 
- | Diaſcordium 
| Diagri\dium © 
Diſpenſation 


Diſpenſatory 
Diſſolùtion 
Diſtillation 
Ebullrtion 
Elatèrium 


PHARMACY. 


Auripigmentum 

u, 
Colliquàtion 
Compoſi tion 
Dephlegmition 


Detonation 


ma- J 


— — 


Inſola tion 
LY boratory 


Levigation 
LiquefaQion 15 
Maceration 
Malaxation 
Maſticatory 
Nicotiana 
Oleofa*ccharum 
| _ 
Opobalſamum 
Oxycròceum 
Oxyrrhodium 
Pentapharmacon 
Pharmacology 
Pharmacop*zia 
Ter ay _. 
Pharmaco*poliſt | 


Pr ion 


4 
R urreQion f 
" . 
S 4 * 4 
1 - 


vituBs. 1 


Rhodoſaccharum 


| = Sublimation 


rare tl 
ranſmutàtion 


_ — 4 


1 
| Bor AU x. 


5 


Botano"logy 
Corymbi ferous 


Generation - 


1 | Generation | 


Impregnation 
|| Laci*niated 


_ | Longitddinal 
ic) Ms 


"talous 
| Multifi liquous = 
Perſpiration 

Pentape*talous _ 


, | Propogation 


Teſti"culated _ 
Tetrape"talous _ 
Trifoliated | 
| Vaſculi'ferous 

| Vegetation * 
Umbelli'ferous . 
Verticillated 

.| Umbi\licated © 


T 4 L 
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_ | Gymnodiſp&rmous 
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CHAP, IV. 
Wards of Sis Seven, pod PER 


AN A roy. | Kccenturiites 


Veſpertilio num 
Acceleratòres | 
Arterio tomy | PHvyvsrc, 
Articulation : ; 
Arytenoides | 4 Adiapneuſtia 
Ary tenöidèus Adulteration 
Chylification Alexiterial 
Cricothyroides Antaphrodiſiac 
Cuniefo'rmia Aphrodis iacum 
Excoriation Attenuation + 
Gaſterocnèmium Dacryopõ eos 
Gaſteroenèmii I Deoppi latory 
Hyorhryoides ' | I Elephantiaſis 
Indignatorius -- | Evacuation 
Inoſcula tion | Exacerbation 
Manducatorii » . [ Exanimation, 
Meſenteriaca © | Excoriation * 
Periſtaphilinus Exinani"tion 7 
Preriſtaphylini Exulceration © © 
Ramification Idioſy ſneraſy my 
Sanguification 46 garcia 5 
Semimembrandſus Inoculaàtion eng 
Seſamoidea * Itinerarium” _ 1" 
Sphenopharyngeus | Mortification 
Sphenopalatinus Noli-me-tih 
Stèrnohyöides Pandiculatioi 
Sternothyroides _ | Pediculation 

Sty lopharyngèus Scarification 


= Edulcoration 


b Evaporation 


Scarification 
Sophiſtication 
on 


PHARMACY, 


Adulteration 

Amalgamation 
Caryocòſtinum 
Chryſtalization 


Clarification - 


Coagulation 
Decrepitation 
ation _ 
Diatatho"licon - 
Diacorallion 
Diacydonium 
Eleoſaccharum 


Incorporation 
Ppecacuinha . 


ANATOMY. 


| | Mborticuldtion 
{| - Chracobra'chia'lis 


Dearticula tion 

Ui dh dere 
My'lohy'ider'us 

Ferse nge 


* 


Precipitation 


2 


CY 
+ of 


> Wo 
4 bs 
wb 2 

's 

4 


„ 
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15 


{ 


| Exarticulation 


. 


Mundification 
Pharmacochy "mia 


Pulverization 
Purification 


Rectifica tion 


Redintegra tion 


Refri geratoryß 


Regeneration 
Reſuſcita tion 
Reverberatory 
Sophiſtica tion 
Stratifica tion 


BOT AN x. 


A\ſpenfolliate 
Enangioſpermous 
Grad minifoliate 
Papiliona ceous 
0 


PHY SIC. 


Hy ſteromatòcia 
Sca rificatòrium 


Valetudina rian 


PHARMACY 
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EK PHARMACY, 
| lcoholiza tion Me * 1 Revi vifica tion 


Wards of Eight Syllables. 
ANATOMY. 


Cricoarytenoideus Thy'oarytznoides - 


* 
. : —— n — 


34 
135 
3 
[ 
: 
, 8 
y 
7 
: 
: 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


PAR T. II. 


F TER the Scholar has attain'd to the Art 
A of the true Pronunciation and Spelling of 
Ford,; he is next to be inſtrufted in the 

Art of Writing, and Speaking every Werd according 
to the preſent e/tabliſÞd Cuſtem' of the Engliſh Tongue, 


In order to this, we muſt diſtinguiſh Words into 


their reſpective Kinds or Claſſes, and then conſider 
the Accidents of each, which is the eſſential Part of 
GrammMaR, in every Language. 

Words are rightly referr'd. to four general Claſſes, 
viz, 1. Such as denote Things by Nature, which 
are called Nouns or Names ; as a Houſe, a Tree, 
a Man, a Flirſe, &c. 2. Such as expreſs AcT10N 
or Pass ION, as I /ove, to be ld, and theſe are 
called, VER Bs or AFFIRMATION. 3. Such as 
denote the Way or Manner of doing or ſuffering ; 
as ſwiftly, flowly, rightly, wiſely, &c. which are 
calfed ADvERBs,. 4. Particles, or ſuch ſmall 
Words as ſerve to connect others together, in 


forming any Expreſſion or Sentence, Of which in 
Or der, | | ; | 


we make Uſe of to denote the threefold Diflinfions 


I. Of NOUNS; 
1 * * ; "yy ” * — — - | 


Nov. or the Name of a Thing is of two 

k Sorts, vis. 1. Thoſe which denote the Sub- 
jeft, or Thing itſelf, as a Man, a Horſe, Fohn, &c. 
and theſe are uſually call'd Subfantives, 2. Thoſe 
which denote the Properties or Qualities of Things, 
as good, tall, ſwift, &c. but as theſe require to be 
join'd with the Nouns, as a goad Man, a fwift 
Horſe, &c. ſo they are called Mun-Aljectives, or 
barely Adjectives. 1 1 
SUB5TANTIVES are diſtinguiſhed into proper and 
common. Proper Names, are ſuch as denote the in- 
diuidual of any Species; as John, Sarah, Dabbin, 
Severn, &c. Common Names, denote the Kinds or 
Species, as a Man, a Horſe, a River, &c. 


As proper Names denote Perſons, ſo thoſe which. 


of Perſons, are in a'peculiar Manner expreſſed, and 
call'd PRONowuNs ; and theſe are different, accord- 
ing as the Perſons we ſpeak of are of the ſingular or 
plural. Number, that is, as they are one, or more 
than one. | | ns Amr 

When we ſpeak of ourſelves, it is call'd the fir 
Perſon ; and if we are but one, the Pronoun is 1; 
if more, we. If we ſpeak immediately % 4 Per- 
ſon, we call that the ſecond Perſon ; and the Pro- 
noun is thou, if ſingular; and ye, in the plural 
Number. Laſtly, if we ſpeak of a Perſon or Thing, 
it is called the third Perſon ; and the Pronoun in the 
Singular, if it be a Male, is he; if a Female, fe; 
if nelther (or of no Gender) we ſay it. But in the 
plural Number, the Pronoun is they, whether of the 
Maſculine, Feminine, of Neuter Gender. 52 


a n 
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In Nouns or NA us, we diſtinguiſh the plural 
from the ſingular Number, by adding (2) to the latter 
gue . As a Horſe, Horſes; River, Rivers; 
Vord, Words, &c. But if the Singular ends in (x) 
cb) (); then (es) is added to form the Plural, as 
ox, Foxes ; Church, Churches ; Buſh, Buſbes. Very 
often the Plural is form'd Dy (en) as Ox, Oren; 
Man, Men; Brother, Brethren 5 Chick, Chicken, 
Thoſe Names which end the Singular in (/) or (fe) 
form the Plural by (ver) as Calf, Calves; Loaf, 
Leaves; Leaf, Leaves; Knife, Knives ; Wife, 
Wives, &c. : N 0 „ 
But in forming the Plural, there is great Irregu- 
rity in our Tongue, for many Words can be re- 
duced to no Rule at all, as will appear by the follow- 
ing Table. | , Bw 


Singular Phra! Singular Plate 
Die Dice Foot Feet 
Mouſe Mice Tooth Teeth 
Louſe Lice Penn Pence 
Gooſe Geeſe Oey, | 


In many Words we have no Difference of Num- 
ber, as in Sheep, Deer, Fern, Hoſe, Swine, &c. 
Sometimes we find no /ingular Number to Words; 
as Apes, Bellows, Lungs, Tongs, W. ages, Breathes, 
Scifſars, Snuffers, &c. And ſome have no Plural; 
as the Names of Countries, Cities, Rivers ; alſo of 
Virtues and Vices; of Metall, Herbs, and Corn. 
The Diſtinction of Gender in Engliſh, is generally 
by different Words, as in the following. 


Maſculine Feminine Maſeuline⸗ Femining 


—_— = 
—— — 
5 „ 
— 


— — — 
w 


np j — 


= 


wo : 2 * =_ = — 
. aa ws oe 5 edt m r= 
— — = — * 8 = — — —— — 
, K | 


— 


Boy - Girl ' Man Woman 
Boar dow King Queen 
Brother Siſter Lad Laſs 


Maſculi ne 


- 
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| Maſculine © Feminine Maſculine Feminine 


Buck Doe Ram Ewe, 
Bull Cow _ Maſter Miſtreſs 
Bullock Heifer Wizard Witch 
Cock Mon | — 22 
Father her Niece 


But ſome O's the "SE by- adding (sf) to 
the Maſculine ; as Lion, Lioneſs ;, Actor, Actreſs; 
Duke, Dutcheſs ; "Heir, Heireſs ; Poet, Poeteſs, &c. 
And a few by adding (ix) as Adminiſtratrix, Exe- 
cutrix, Diredtrix, &c. 
Nouns are applied in fix different ReſpeQs, com- 
monly called the Caſes of Nowns, viz. The Nomina- 
tive, the Genitive, the Dative, the Aecuſative, the 
Hacative, and the Ablative. 

The nominative Caſe, is that wherein we barely 
name the Thing, and is — by the Particle the, or 
a; as the Man, a Houſe, &c 1 

The genitive Caſe, is that which denotes Property 
or Pe 2 and is _ the Particle (e CLAN as 
the Viſdom of Solomon ; the ny of Sou | 

The dative Caſe, denotes the . or — of 
fomething to a Perſon or Thing ; and is known by 
the Particle (to) as 05 ſwear 1 to the ' King, 
Glory ts God in the higheſt, &c, 

The accuſative Caſe, is that which einhediately 
follows the Verb, and is the Subject of its Action 
or Affirmation; as I read the Book, 1 make a Pen, 
I write a Sentence, =” 

The Yecative, is that which calls upon a Perſon 
or Thing, and is known by the Exclamation (O“) 
as, to you, O Men, I call; how manifold are thy 
N nears an 

e ablative Caſe, is known by the ſitions 
in, Wren, e for, from, by than, &c. All 
| F'y which 
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which Caſes in both Numbers, are here expreſſed 
as below, 


Singular... Plural. 
Nom. A Man Men 
Gen, Of a Man Of the Men 
Dat. To a Man To the Men 
Accuſ. The Man The Men 
Vr. O Man O Men 


From the Man From the Men 


But the ee eee e 
deed moſt /Etegantly) expreſſed by (1) with an Apo- 
trophy ( added to the Noun ; thus we ſay, Man': 
— inſtead of the Nature of Man, Peter's 
Bock, for the Book of Peter. | 
The PRoNoUNs in all the Cafes after the Nomi- 
native, take a different Form, _— to the fol- 


Towing 2h, 518 


Ma... Ss 
Nom, I, thou, he, ſhe, We, ye, FA 
2 Of me, thee, him, her, Of us, you, them 
Dat. To me, thee, him, her, To us, you, them 
Accu. e, thee, him, her, us, you, them 
Fac. © A thou, 


Yes + 
Abl, From me, thee, him, her, Frome, you, them 


The adjeftive Pronouns denoting our & > may Bog 
Polleſion, are-in each Perſon in — Nominative Caſe, 
defore the Noun, my, thy, his, in the Singular; and 
in the Plural, our, your, their; as my Book, thy 
B:ck, &c. But after the Noun, we change my an 
thy, into mine and thine ; and add (5) to the above 
Plurals; as that Book of mine, that Tongue * 
thine ; this Age of ours, the Houſe of yours, 
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The Drterrogatives wha, for a Perſon, and what 
for a Thing, make, whom after the Verte and in 
every Caſe but the Nominative, and the Genitive 
Plural whoſe, The indicative Pronouns this, that, 
in the Singular, make the/e and theſe, in the Plural. 
The firſt points to any hing near or preſent ; the 
other to Things remote or abſent. 7 
In Adjeftives, or Names of Quality, there are 
comparative Degrees of their Signification ; and theſe 
we diltinguiſh into three, viz. 1. The ſimple or 
poſitive Degree, as hard, ſoft, white, ſwift, &c. 
where the Quality is only barely mention'd, 2. The 
comparative Degree, where we ſpeak of it compara- 
tively, and this we form by adding (er) to the Poſi- 
tive; as harder, ſofter, whiter, ſwifter, &c. 3. The 
ſuperlative Degree, where we expreſs the higheſt 
Degree of Quality poſſible, and this is done by the 
Termination (ef? ); as hardeſt, ſofteſt, whiteft, fwifteſt; - 
but ene of Adjectives there is great Irre- 
galant), and the different Degrees are expreſſed by 
o many different Words; as good, better, ble; 
bad, worſe, worſt ; and very often we compare by 
the Words more, mo/t ; as bright, more bright, mo/t 
* 4 We alſo 7 or N the * of 
rſt Degrees by the Words more, much, very, little, 
&c. As _»_ much known, little known * larger, 
much larger, little larger, very large, very much 
larger, &c. | 


Il. of VERBS. 


9 BS are diſtinguiſh'd into alive, and paſ- 
ve; the firſt denoting Action, as I love ; the 
other Paſſion or Suffering the Action; as I am loved. 
In both Kinds, we conſider the following Accidents, 
viz. Perſon, Number, Mood and Tenſe, 


T4. By 
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By the Perſen of a Verb, we mean no more than 
_ thoſe particular 'T erminations, by which the Perſon 
acting or ſuffering in each Number is denoted ; as 
1 love, thou lyveſt, he leveth, or loves, &c. As to 
Number, that follows of Courſe in Verbs; for the 
Agent muſt be one or more; but the Plural, in our 
Language, is wholly expreſſed by the perſonal Pro- 
noumt we, ye, they. F 
The Moops or Mops of ſpeaking are, in 
our Tongue, no more than Four, viz, 1. The In- 
dicative Mood, which barely indicates the Action 
without R to the Manner how ; as I love, thou 
readeft, he heareth, they walk, &c. 2. The ſub- 
junctive Mod, is that in which the Verb is ſubjoin'd 
to, or depends on ſome other Verb in the Sentence ; 
as, yer will repent, if you perſiſt, 3. The impora- 
tive Mod commands, exhorts, intreats, &c. As 
alarm then, let them read. 4. The infinitive Mood is 

that wherein the Action of the Verb is in 
an indefinite Manner ; and is always by the 
Particle (to) as, te write; to love, to learn, &c, To 
theſe ſome add the Potential Mood, known by the 
Words may, might, can could, &c. As, I can read, 
1 may hear, Alſo the Optative Mood, by which we 
wiſh, $ 5 exclaim, &c. As O, that I might 
learn! &c. But it is evident, that all the Moods 
are expreſſed by litth, ſubſervient, or auxillary Words 
or Verbs, and by any different Terminations of the 
principal Verb itſelf, as is done in other Languages. 

By the TENSESs of Verbs, are meant the Times 
in which their Actions are perform'd ; of theſe there 
are properly but three, viz, The Preſent, as I love, 
er do love; the Paſt; as I did or have loved; and 
and the Fulure; as I Hall or will love. But the 
paſt or preter Tenſe is uſually ſubdivided into three, 
- viz. The Preter-imperfett, which denotes the Time 
paſt but not finiſh'd, as J did write ; the Preter- 
perfect, 
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perfect, which "denotes the Time paſt ; 
as, J have written, and the Preter-pluperfe, which 
denotes the Time 'paſt, before the Time of ſome 
other paſt Action; A I had heard. it * 
lated the Fatt. j 

From whence it appears alſo, that the Tenſes 20 
not form'd in our Tongue by different Terminations 
of the Verb, as in others; but by Means of the 
auxiliary Verbs, do, did; have, had, ſball and'will. 
2 —— will be made very manifeſi, by expandi 

the Verb through all its —_ — 
Tenſes ir in "he ie following M Manner. 


The INDICAT IVE MOOD. 


: TY R E 8 E N Ty 
Aue Voice. „ 
I love, or do love am loved 
* Thou loveſt, or do'ſt love 4 Thou art loved 
He lovath, or doth love (He is loved _ 
1 I CWe love, or do love We are loved 222 
Flur. (Ve love, or do love Ye are loved 
E They love, or do love C They are loved 


The I MP ERF E Cr. 


loved, or did love I was loved 
I Thou loved 'N, or did'ſt love Q Thou walt loved 
G He loved, or did love He was loved 
We loved, or did love We were loved 
J e loved, or did love Ye were loved 
= 1 — loved, or did love C They were loved 


. : 
' " 


* S o 4 


2 5 WAI Ars W 
The PRETERPERFECT. 


1 have loved [I have been loved 
© Thos ht loved Thou haſt been loved 
22 He hath loved He hath been loved 
We have loxed We have been loved 
7 Ye have loved 'Ye have been loved 


They have loaves ( They have been loved | 
The PLUPERFECT. 
1 had loved CT had been loved 


Fe 


adit loved © < Thou hadſt been loved 
He had lo ( He had beenloved 
We had loved We had been loved 
3 had loved dr had been loved 
They had loved 


C They had been loved 
Te FUTURE 


1 mall, or will lore CI ſhall or will be loved 
$ Thou ſhak or wilt love Thou ſhalt or wilt be loved 
He mall or will love + ( He ſhall or will be loved 


$ 751 or will love T We ſhall or will be loved 


Ye ſhall or will love e ſhall or will be loved 
They ſhall or will love They ſhall orwill be loved 


The SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Th PRESENT. 


| | Meine Vice. Fav Voice. 
- » ( 1 may or can love I may or can be loved | 
| IE 1771775 ſt be loved 
| He may or can low He may or can be loved 


Plur. 
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We may or can love We may or can be loved 
4155 — 522 1 


They may or can loye | (They may or can be loved 
The IMPERFECT. | 


beg _ Thou 2 57 or chars, 


—— love He might or could be loved 


ec We might or could dove ( or could be loved 
8 Ye might or could love Ye might or could be loved 


They might or could be | , They ane WE EEIOIH'S 


The PRETERPEREACT. 


F might have lord (Imi ae loved 
hy Thou niche K have lowed- Thou a been loved 
He might have loved (We might have been loved 
We might have loved 0. t have been loved 
2 315 might bave loved have been loved 
They might have loved 1 — 


U FUTURE. 


When 1 fhall lose © When shall be loved 
F love _ Thou ſhalt be loves 
He fhall lovve | He hall be loved” © 


We ſhall love 5 F. n beloved 
25 Ye mall love Ye ſhell be loves 
a n 


The IMPERATIVE. Mood. 


The RES ENT. 


Let me love Let me be loved 
ty Love thou, or do thou love Be thou loved 
Len him lose Let him be loved 
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De INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe——To love 


_— 
| 
0 
| | 
; 


Perfect: To have, or had loved 
Future- 'To be about to love 


- 


0% > A FTCIPLEL 


2 Paſſive loved. 
BN RY 


And theſe are all the Varieties of Circumſtances 
in Regard of Perſon, Mood, or Tenſe, in which a 
Verb can be uſe#; and what is here called a Parti- 
ciple, is that State of a Verb, in which it partake 
of the Nature of a Noun Adjefitve allo ; for it is 
plain, that the Words loving, and Jeved, are declined 
and compared all one as any other Noun Adjective; 
for we ſay a loving Huſband, of a loving, to a lov- 
ing, &c. alſo laving, more loving, moſt loving, 
And here it is of the laſt Importance to obſerve, 
that the Participle of the Paſſive Voice, /oved, is 
rincipally uſed for exprefling all the Variety of 
= and Tenſe in the Paſſive Voice of a Verb, 
aud in a great Part of the Active; and therefore, if 
WAS all our Verbs were regular, and form'd their. Poſe- 
: tive Participle by Fed) as above, there would be very 
little Difficulty or Trouble to the Learner, in ac- 
ann, very good Idea of Engliſp Grammar in 
ort 1 1me, ; 
But this is far from being the Caſe, no Language 
perhaps being ſo irregular in forming the Poſſrve 
Participle as our own; nor is this all that perplexes 
the Learner or Foreigner; for they find, that the 
Preter Tenſes do not — follow the general Rule, 


1 in 


- 
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in taking the Paſſive Participle, as in the Verb 
above, 1 have loved, I had Javed; but that the 
Theme or Verb puts on a different Form for this 
Purpoſe; and that too, without any. Regularity at 
all. Thus inſtead of Nin E's 


PRESENT. PERFECT. Pave. 

Saying, I write, I havewrited, I am writed ; 

We jay, I write I wrote, I 1 am written, 

And ſometimes we make Uſe of a different Form 
for the Preterit Tenſe, and ſometimes take the Paſ- 
foe Participle of the fame Verb, which ſtill creates 
Ambiguity, and increaſes the Difficulty ; thus we 
ſay, I wrote, or did write ; I have wrote, or I hau 
written, And there is no Way to help the Learner 
in this Caſe, but by ſetting before him a View of the 
irregular Verbs in Alphabetical Order, in two Tables; 
the firſt of which has the Preter Tenſe and Participle 
Paſſiue both the fame; and in the Second, they 
have each a different Form. mY: 


TABLE I. 


4 Preter Tenſe . 72505 : 
| Preſent. Particip. Paſ. Preſent. Particip. Fa 


4: 


bereave bereft rind 


— 
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ec 


F 
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Ty LE 
tht 
7 
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* WAs 


"TABLE IL 


Proen Tins Prove Tenſe, |». Particpl Ae 
bear bore, or bare dem 


„ 
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Preſent Tenſe. Preter Tenſe. Participle Paſſ. 


mow mowed 
ide” rid 


mon 
ridden 
rung 


riſen 
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Preſent Tenſe, © Preter Tenſe. Participle Pa 
— threw - - . ˙ 
trod trodden, or trod 
won and wan won 
wore | worn 


wpve woven 
W written, writ & wrote 


ll. Of ADVERBS. 


DV ERBS are that Sort of Words which in 
a Sentence are] to the V or Noun, to | 
ſhew the Ma ner, Time, * or other Circum- 
ore of its Signification. are therefore di- 
guiſhed nds adeal Naa . * 

which ox expreſs the Manner or 15 55 
0 ives, adding (5 E. wiſely, 
ello he gy Adverbs of Time ; 
as, now, preſently, lately, e dai h, rats 
ever, never, anon, &c. 3. Adverbs of Place; 
here, there, within, without, . upwards, 1 
 thither, hither, thence, hence, abgve, below, this way, 
that way, &c. 4. Adverbs of Number or Order; as 


once, er thrice ; fol, ſecondly, — ors 


laftl 

Bat th this Article of Adverls is, 1 think, too in- 
conſiderable, to make a di/tin Part of Speech ; they, 
might very well be claſſed under the Head of 4 
Jeatrve Nouns, as a Species thereof; which is plainly 
indicated both by their Significations and admittin 
Degrees of Compariſon ; as ly, more happily, . 
happily ; eſpecially all that Part which is derived 
from Adjeftives and the reſt ſhould be referred to 
| IV. 07 


and are made 


ollows : 1: Thoſe . 


TV. f PARTICLES. 


HE Words which come under this Deno- 
mination, are thoſe ſmall invariable Words 

which Grammarians uſually call ConjzuncTions, 
PREPOSITIONS, and INTERJEcCTl1oONs. The 


© firſt Sort, are all thoſe which ſerve to conjoin or 


—_ the 8 or Parts of a Sentence 
er, and ther ew their Dependance on 
one another. They 18 ſeveral Sorts of theſe; 
as, 1. COPULATIVEsS; and, with, for, by, &c. 
E n as, or, Aller, nor, nei 

| 3 C os VES, as yet, albeit, though, Wy 
: 5. & c. hs tg ES, as, ſince, ſeeing, 
„ Wherefare, &c. 5. ConDITIONALS, as 
* &e. 6. r as 
» &c. And after 
other Species. 


'PREPOSITIONS are thoſe ſmall Words, 
or Particles which are prefixed to Nouns, to indi- 
cate the Caſe,” or particular State or Relation in 
which -they are uſed and related to each other ; 
theſe Prepoſitions are, a, tbe, of, to, in, with, by, 
from, than, above, abqut, after, again/t, among, at, 
between, beyond, for, u, upon, till, until, ieee, 
within &c. f 


IN TERJECTIONS mike 2. 
preſſions of our Joy, Sorrow, c. a 
5 5. 5 0 L 2.1 | 
- ſtrange | away, phy; ha, 4 rk, huſh avant, 
© Woe be to you, God grant, Gad forbid! &c, Theſe 
are but very few.in Number, and make the ſmalleſt 


n 


From 
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From what has been ſaid, it will eaſily appear, 
that theſe ſmall Words or Particles are of the 


— —— — 2 


utmoſt 8 in 8 , in as much as all 
gance 


5 the Beauty, „ and Decoration of Diſcourſe _ 
s depend upon them; for though it be eaſy barely to 
L indicate the Action, or Thing; yet to deſcribe it 
e in all its C 3 and to repreſent it with 
r CöV. all the Embelliſhments of Diction, requires no 


6 ſmall Art and Dexterity in the Uſe of Particles. 
1 
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The due ConsTrRucTion of Worps 
in SENTENCES. 


| YNTAX is the proper Conſtruction, or 
8 due Diſpoſition of Words in Sentences ; a Sen- 
>" tence conſiſts at leaſt of two Words, by which 
. ſome Sentiment is expreſſed, or ſome Action de- 
clared ; as Feſus wept ; but it moſtly conſiſts of 
three or more; as, God hateth Liars; God is angry 
with the wicked every Day, In a Sentence, there is 
_ a Noun which is the Subject, and a Verb 
wi h affirms ſomething concerning it; as @ Lie is 
abominable, © 
SYNTAXI1s conſiſts of two Parts; 1- CoN- 
CORD, or the Agreement between the Noun and 
the Verb, in Reſpect of Perſon and Number; and 
2. GOVERNMENT, which is, when one Word re- 
quires,another to be put into ſome ſpecial Caſe ; 
" as when we ſay, the Voice of a Man, the Word 
Voice governs the Word Man in the Genitive Caſe ; 
J write a Book, the Word or Verb write governs 
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an accuſative Caſe of the Word Book. The no 
directing us in this Affair are the following, - — 


I, The indefinite Particle 4 is placed before a 
Word . with a Confonant, and in the 
ſingular Number only, as a Man, a Horſe ; but if 
the Word begin with a Vowel, we uſe the Particle 
an ; as an Artiſi, an Owl, &c. but the Prepoſition 
the, is uſed before Nouns in both Numbers, as the 

Man, the Men, &c 


ge The Verb muſt agree with berlin ing. 
ber and Perſon ; as I read, thou readeſt, we read; 

not J reads, thou read, we reads; which is falſe 
Concord, or bad Engliſh. 


III. The Cuſtom of the Engliſh has evailed of 
late, to uſe the plural Pronoun of the ſecond Per- 
ſon, for the ſecond Perſon fingular, viz. you for 
then; and in this Caſe, the Verb muſt be Plural 


too ; as you are merry, for thau art merry. 


IV. If two Nouns or Pronouns precede the Verb, 
with a Conjunction between them, though they are 
each of the ſingular Number, they will have a 
plural Verb; as, be and I are two, not am or is 
two. The > Bing and Queen reign ; not. reigns, or 
reigneth. 7 


V. Tboſe 1 which are call c * 
which ſignify man Particulars under the — 
Form; as 2 Fal, lock, Committee, &c. may have 
either a ſingular or plural Verb; as, who minds 


what the Vulgar ſays, or what the Vulgar ſay. 
wie the Pulger . what the Vulgue iy 


VI. The * that, though, when,” Kc. 
have the Verb Plural 
ſingular Noun ; as, if the 2 reguire it; 2 


ubjunctive Mood to a 


—— . 2 
* 
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hough he die for it. But this is not always 
obſerv'd by good Writers. 

= VII. When a Queſtion is W d the = is 
put after the Verb; as, is Peter living? Are you in 
earneſt? _ 

VIII. So likewiſe, in exhorting, 8 


exclai &c. as, read tbau; Pats O ye Heavens, 
and give Ear, O Earth |! 


IX. Any Sentence, or Matter, 8 the Sub- 
je& of the Verb, requires the Verb to be put in the 
fingular Number; as, early riſing 7s OE ip. be 


learned it honcurable. 


X. When two Nouns of different Nani are 
connected in a 8 by a Verb, the Verb ge- 
nerally agrees in Number with the neare/t. Nothing 
i wanting there, but en Riches are often a 
Snare to en. 'S. . LEP 


IX. If two Verbs' pertain | © Mid; the Noun 
placed between them; as, could you have 
thought it? 


"XV. Adjectives, wy our T are 1 
fore their Subſtantives; as, 1 like - pour Hog A 
good Name is the moſt noble Poſſuſon-! ne 


XIII. Unleſs when two are conjoin'd, and ex- 


preſſed emphatically; as a Aan both both of e 
tant; a Woman ame un fair. | 


1 Adverbs are placed befare Atjeftives ; ; as he 
was very lucky; but after the Wag As * * 
 diſcreeth; Celia danced fineh. - 


XV. Rhetoric and P very often 4 Uſe 
of what. is called Se Go Conftrudtion, A Ay 
the Ws SY of Wards contrary to their natural 


+ 


1 


to write and ſpeak correctly. But this ae f 
th 


* n 
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as, in the Beginning was the To for the Word © 
ye Heavens, Fear / * Tia Poe ye 1 


The Wrath of Peleus Sen, the direful Spri 
Of Mies unnumber'd, heavy Goddeſs pots, 


Of which the natural Order is this; we 


Sing, heavenly Goddeſs, the Wrath of Achilles 
(the Son of Peleus) which proved the direful Spring 
of unnumber'd Woes, | 


Theſs are the. principal Attitles relating to Eg 
Syntaxis; which is much more ſimple and eaſy than 
what is to be found in moſt other Languages; but 
in vulgar Speech, we are very apt to tranſgreſs theſe 
Rules; and it 9 „but too much, the By- 
fineſs of the Learned only to obſerve them, that is, 


Miſtake, the ingenious Britiſh Youth ſhould avoid 
the utmoſt Deteſtation. E 4 


* 
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Writing in a correct and elegant STYLE. 


of Þ HE foregoing Ru LES of SyNTaAx1s, make 
a principal Part of Engliſh Orthography, or 
the Art of writing correttly ; but as meer 
Grammar is not ſufficient for the Orator and po- 
lite Writer, it will be neceſſary to lay down a few 
more Rules, which Cuſtom (the ſovereign Law of 
Language) has eſtabliſh'd for Speaking and Writing 
the 56% Language at preſent. 
RuLe I. There ought to be no more Letters 
wrote in a Word, than are ſome Way neceſſary to 
ualify the Sound, according to the preſent Uſage, 
And therefore, when (#) foilows (c) at the End of 
the Word, it ought to be rejected, as redundant; 
thus Muſick, Logick, &c. ſhould be wrote Muſic, 
„ 
RuLx II. The auxiliary Verb, do, did, ſhould 
not be uſed before Verbs in general, but only where 
the Senſe is required to be expreſſed very N 
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and emphatically; as I write, wrote; not 1 do 
write, I did write; unleſs when we anfwer a 
Charge, Command, Quęſtion, &c. as  you-»ought- to 
write, you ſhould bave wrete, &c. and then the Em- 
phakis requires it. For when we ſay, 1 do write, it 
is a Sort of doubly affirming the Thing. 


Rotz III. The Participle Paſſftue ſhould in 
Writing be retain'd, in its proper Form, as loved, 
placed, fiuffed, &c, Though Cuſtom, has great! 
prevail'd againſt this Rule, and has contracted theſe 
Words into one Syllable, by reiecting the (e) and 
taking an Apoſtrophe (') in Place of it, thus ; 
ld, plac'd, fluff'd, &c. in Speaking we go farther, 
and change the (d) into (r) after c, ch, /b, f, bh, p, 
f, th, x ; as, plac't, ſnatch't, wiſh't, fluff t, clap t, 
mixt, &c. and ſometimes after /, m, , .; as 
dwePt for dwell'd, &c. | 


Rvus IV. If-a proper Diphthong, - or long 
Vowel precede, the Apoſtrophe () is omitted; as 
from keep, Rept, ; ſleep, flept ; leap, lept ; leave, 
left, &c. all which Contra#ims, and Coalttions of 

yllables, tho” they tend to a quicker Pronunciation, 
yet they clog the Language with, Conſonants, in 
which it is thought to abound too much already. 


Rur V. In Verbs that end in (y) either take (4 
with an Apoſfrophe, as /ignify,.. ſgnifyd; marry, 
marry'd, &c. or turn the (y) into (i), and take the 
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| 

regular Form of the Participle thus, /ignified, mar- 
f ried, &c. and this in Writing, is much the more 
elegant Way. ö 4 
a Rorx VI. The fame Diſpoſition to Quickneb 
, of Expreſſion, has intoduced the following Con- 


trations, as tit, 'twas, "troll, &c. for it is; it 
Was, it roill, c. yea farther, we ſay, it's, for of 
it, or it is; Pl, for 1 will; I won't for I will not; 


Han't, 
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Han't, for ſhall nat, &c. but theſe Abbreviations ſo 
far deface our Tongue, that Strangers who learn the 
Grammar, can ſcarcely by that only -read or 


underſtand à Sentence in it afterwards. Theſe 


ContraQtions therefore, in Writing, ſhould be avoid- 
ed as much as poſſible. And it is Pity to fee them 
uſed (even to Aﬀectation) by ſome of our celebrat- 
ed Writers. "= 

Rur VIE The wue and natural Analogy of 
Language, ſhould be ftudiouſly obſerved in Writing; 
not writing /edat, animat, &c. for ſedate, animate ; 
or loveing, ammateing, &c. for loving, animating. 
Though the Examples 'as of learned Men are not 
wanting to countenance theſe, and ſuch like De- 
formities of Speech. 


' RuLz VIII. Again, Cuſtom (for the Reaſon 


. aforeſaid) has introduced a Contraction of the Ter- 


minations (% and (th) in the ſecond and third 
Perſons fingular of Verbs; for inftead of /ove/?, 
kveth, we ſay, thou lo, he loves. But though this 
be allowed in Speaking, it is ſtill more genuine and 
t to write the proper Form of the Verbs, 
thou Tu, he loveth; thou readeſt, he readeth, &c. 


RU TE IX. Though we have many Idioms, or 
cuſtomary Ways of Expreſſion, which are peculiar 
10 particular Counties, and allowable in common 
Speech; yet theſe muſt be ſtudiouſſy avoided in 


Mriting and Oratory ; becauſe in all ſuch Caſes, the 


Diction ſhould not be debaſed with Vulgari/ms of any 
Kind. Thus inſtead of ſaying, thou Oœ/, tine the 
Candle, theſe/om peaſen, black as the Habbern, &c. 
we. write, thou Fa, fun the Candle, theſe Peaſe, 
black as the Chimney, &c, _ 


Rur X. In many Caſes, Cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſhed an eliptic Dictien, or Way of Speaking, in 
| which 
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which ſome Word is omitted, which muſt be 
underſtood in good Conſtruction; as I dare ſay, 
for, 'I dare to ſay; St. Pauls was not built in a 
Day; where the Word Church is underſtood. 
So, paſt one, is uſed for pa one o Chick; and 
Six per + for fix Pounds per Cent. But here 
we ought not to venture farther ' than we can 
be juſtified by Cuſtom and Reaſon ; for it is juſt as 
elegant to ſay, e ſcolds me, as it is to ſay, the Dog, 
_ me; where the Particle at is very abſurdly 

* | 


Rut E Xl. On the other Hand, we ought to avoid 
as much as poſlible, both in Writing, and Oratory, the 
Uſe of all obſolete and technical Wards or Terms; for 
they are generally unintelligible, and always unplea- 
ſant to a common Eye or Ear; they make our Diſ- 
courſes inſignificant and irkſome; and inſtead of 
procuring us the Reputation of Scholars and Gra- 
tors, they too juſtly nder us ſuſpected of Pedantry 
and Affectation. But to this Rule, however, we 
muſt except Diſcourſes on the Mathematical and Phi- 


loſophical Arts and Sciences; for to treat of them 


without the Terms of Art, would be to ſtrip them 
naked, and expoſe them to the Contempt of the Vul- 
gar. Though even here, we muſt be as ſparing of 
them as the Nature of the 'Thing will admit of. 


Rus XII. Again, that our Style may be truly ele- 
zant and oratorial, we ought always to be very careful 
to adapt the Expreſſion to the Nature of the Thing 


expreſſed, or to make ſuch a Choice of Words as 


may bear a Reſemblance, as much as poſlible, both in 
Sound and State, to the Nature of the Subject we 
diſcourſe of. Thus, if we deſcribe the Night, our 


Words muſt be ſoft and ſilent, and as exprefſive of 
' Gloom and Horror as poſſible 3 if we would ſet forth 
the Beauties and Bleſſings of the Spring, our Style 
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muſt then be eaſy, gay, and elevated, enlivened with 
all the Sweetneſs, and embell;i/ſh'd with the moſt 
le Flowers of Rhetoric. If we deſcribe a 
Storm, the boiſterous Sea, the Onſet of Armies, &c, 
Our Words muſt be rough, hollow, harſh, ſonorous, 
and as it were exprefling the Clangor of the Subject. 


Laſily, if we treat of exalted Subjects, as Heaven, 
the Deity, c. Our Diſcourſe muſt be ſuch as will 


expreſs moſt naturally the great, grave, folemn and 


ſublime Ideas we are to communicate. Having, in all 


Caſes, a Regard to the Nature, State, and Dignity 


of the Subject, we ſhall be the better able to write 
with Eaſe and P 4 


* 


erſpicuity upon it. 


: 
i . 
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The RuLes and M rhop of ReaDino 
and SPEAKING WELL, and with a 
Jus r ELocvT1oNFexplain'd. * 


* 6s HE Method or Art of Reading or Speaking 
well, or with a juſt and natural Expreſſin, or 
Ehbcution, depends on a due Underſtanding, the fol- 
lowing. Things. 


I. The true Nature and Rules of accenting Verdi; 
fince nothing is more harſh and diſagreeable to the 
Ear, than to hear a Perſon ſpeak or read with wrong 

Accent. But as this is a Matter of univerſal and 


Importance, and not to be obtained but b 
Practice; I have taken care to accent all the Word, 


h xpreſ- 
ſion; and by careſully reading, obſerving, and re- 


membering theſe, the Scholar will be enabled to 
attain a good Perfection in this Reſpect. But I 
muſt here add, that ſince the ſame Word is very 

often 


ferent Accent, or Streſs of the Voice ; that is, when 
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often both a Noun and a Virb, ſo it requires a dif- 


it is. a Noun, or Name, the Accent is on the firſt 
Syllable ; but on the laſt, when it is a Verb, or 
ſignifies Action; as is evident in the following 


Examples. I 
No uuns. VERBs. 
Abſent, Io Abſent, 
Accent, | To Accen't, 

Cement, To Cement, 

Com vert, To Convert, 

Ferment, To Ferment, 
Incenſe, To Incen'ſe, 

Objed, To Object, 

Pre*ſent, To Preſent, 

_ = Re*cord, ITI oo Record,. 
1 Tos Subject, 
Torment. - To. Torment, 
Vnite, „ 2: T's Unrte. 


II. We are to, obſerve, that in order to a. juſt 
n of Words, ſome require only a fing'e 

Accent, which denotes the Syllable which is to be 
pronounced long, and that only; as in A/ant, 
Ci ment, Tor ment, &c. But the double Accent is 
uſed to denote, that a certain Letter in many Sylla- 
bles, though wrote but ence, is ſounded as if it were 
double, or wrote twice ; thus the Letter ( n) in Ant- 
mal, is ſounded double, as if were wrote An-nimal ; 
and in all theſe Caſes, ſuch Letters are mark'd with 
a double Accent, as Animal, Accelerate, Preſent, 
&c. As you obſerve in many of the Words of the 
foregoing ALPHABETs. And, unleſs the Scholar 
be very careful in this Particular, his Expreſſion or 
Delivery will be vicious and very diſagreeable.. 
III. As in Proſe, ſo more eſpecially the Buſineſs 
of Accenting is concern'd in Poetry; for it is in this, 
| a G 3 that 


4 4 


--% 
* 
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hat their ſpecific Difference does chiefly conſiſt in 


the Engliſh r For an Engliſh Verſe, in ge- 
neral, is only a Line of ten Feet, each Foot con- 


ſiſting of a ſhort and a long Syllable alternately 


throughout (which Feet were I the Latins call'd 
Fambics.) As in the following erſes, 


*Tis ba'rd to ſay, if grea'ter Wan't 3/8 
Appear in Writing or in jadging i | 


Indeed, this Diſtinction of ſhort and long Syllables, 
is in Poetry uſually call'd Quantity, but I cannot 
find that it is in Engliſh any different Idea from 
what we call Accent in Proſe; and therefore, I haye 
chofe to conſider it under that Appellation. 

IV. For what is, or ſhould be call'd Quantity in 
Engliſh, bath Pxoſe and Verſe, I take to be @ greatcr 


or leſs Continuation: of the Voice in pronouncing 


the ſame Word or Syllable ; ſometimes the Exprel- 


ſion is quick and ſhort, ſometimes long and few, ac- 


cording as the Nature of the Thing, or the Rhyme 
of the Verſe requires. I ſhall only here obſerve, 
that there is a Sort of Rhymes, or Harmony of Notes 
and Sourds in Proſe as well as Verſe, which depends 
on the Quantity of Expreſſion as to long and Hort, 
loud and low, grave and acute, nearly the fame as 
in Mr fic it ſelf, which is nothing but a j Modula- 
tion of Sounds, abſtracted from verbal Expreſſion. 
And it cannot be denied, but that a Notion of the 
Grounds of Harmony and a muſical Ear, are in a 
great Meaſure neceſſary to enable a Perſon to read and 
ſpeak with a proper Elocution and Melody of Voice, 

V. There is yet another wy important Article 
to be well obſerved in the Art of Reading and Speaking 


well; and that is, what we commonly call Eu- 


PHASIS. And this is a particular Force or Streſs 
of Voice, conſiderably elevated, that Word in 4 
Sentence, by which the Senſe of the whole is * 


* 
y 
4 


ſend my Son. (2.) If it be on the Word determined; 


bow neceſſary it is to take the greateſt Care to avoid 


unhappy Deliverance ſhall read or ſpeak. Without 
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For a Sentence may be capable of different Signifi · 
cations, according as the EMPHAS1s. is placed on 
the different Words which compoſe it. - Thus, for 
Example, ſuppoſe the Queſtion were aſk'd— Are 
you determin d to walk this Day to London; Here may 
be a Variety of Anſwers accordingly as the EM- 
PHASIS is placed on different Words; for (I.) If 
the EMPHAS1s be placed on the Word Vu, the 
Anſwer may be Yes, I go myſelf ; or, No, 1 ſhall 


the Anſwer is Yes, I am; or No, I am not deter- 
mined yet. (3.) If it be laid on the Word Malt, 
the Anſwer may be, No, I ſhall vide. (4.) If on 
the Word, to Day; the Anſwer may be Ves; or No, 
I ſhall go To-morrow. (5.) If the Empmasrs be 
laced on the Word London; the Anſwer may be, 
o, I ſhall go to Richmond only. 4 
VI. From what has been a, we may obſerve 


that vicious Pronunciation which we call a Mo- 
NOTON x, or that even, equable Tone or Tenour of 
the Voice, which neither riſes nor falls : and of 
Courſe, in which there can be no ſuch Thing as Accent, 
Quantity, or Emphaſis ; and conſequently no Har- 
mony or Melody of Utterance, nor ſcarely any 
Senſe to be made of what a Perſon of ſuch an un- 


Arent and Emphaſis, the Diction is infipid, lifeleſs, 
and unaffeRing ; and to a judicious Ear extremely 
irkſome and difagreeable. | 

VII. To conclude this Article, there is no Poſ- 
ſibility of a Perſons Reading well, or Speaking with 
à proper Grace, without a competent Knowledgs of the 
Subject on which he diſcourſes ; for unlefs the full 
Force and Meaning of every Word and Sentence be 
underſtood, we cannot expreſs it uſually with a pro- 
per Accent nd Ls We may as reaſonably | 


4 pre- 
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pretend to read Latin or Greek without underſtand- 
ing it, as to diſcant upon any Subject we know little 
or nothing about. * 

In ſhort, nothing but a Knowledge of the Lan- 
guage we ſpeak, and of the Subject we treat, can 
ever qualify a Perſon to merit the Character of an 
Author, a Lecturer, or an Orator. 


bu. » * 
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Of SENTENCES and PeRIoDs; SToPs, ar 
Poix rid; and CHARACTERS, | and 
ABBREVIATIONS, inen 


1 laſt” Thing neceſſary to compleat the 
I  Erglifh Scholar in reſpect of Language, is 
what may be very properly call'd the Art of Compo- 
ſition, ' or the making a Diſcourſe of Period: and 
Sentences, in like Manner as Words are form'd of 
Syllables and Letters. In order therefore to com- 
poſe, write, or read a Diſcourſe well on any Sub- 
ject, the Doctrine of Sentences and Periad:; and the 
Buſineſs of Pointing muſt be firft underſtood. 

SENTENCES are either ſingle or cempound; a 
ſingle Sentence muſt contain a Subject or Noun, and 
a Verb which affirms ſomething of it; as, Feſws 
- wept ; the Sun ſhines ; Life is ſhort ; Art is long and 
difficult, &c. Hence a ſingle Sentence generally con- 
tains three Words, a how a Verb, and another 
Word that expreſſes what the Verb affirms of the 
Noun or Subject. # 

A compound Sentence contains two or more fingle 
ones 3 and therefore, muſt contain at leaſt, two 
Nouns and one Verb, or two Verbs and one 
Noun ; as, Arms and the Man I fing ; Mira both 
fings and plays on Muſic finely, Wit and Wiſdom are 

, cus 
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two very different Things. Wiſdom is always found 
of thoſe who ſeek her. 

Of Sentences ſingle and compound, are form'd PE- 
Robs, which as they cannot conſiſt of leſs than 
two Syllables or Members, ſo they ſhould not have 
more than four ; becauſe a long Period requires not. 
only too great a Stretch or — of Voice, but 
when its Numbers or Parts are many, the Ideas are 
not ſo eaſily diſcerned and remembered; and muſt 
therefore be attended with Difficulty te the Speaker, 
and Confuſedneſs and Tediouſneſs to the Audience; 
and ſo the Diſcourſe, conſiſting of long Periods, 
never fails of meeting with a cold and diſagreeable 

As the Members of a compleat Periad are four; fo 
they are denoted by four different Maris, Points, or 
Stops, as-they are uſually called, viz. 1. The Comma 
(„). 2. The Semicolon (;). 3. The Colon (:) 
and 4. The Period or full Step (.) For in order 
that the Expreſſion and Senſe may be diſtinct, the 
whole Period is. not to be pronounced in one Breath, 
but ſeveral ; pauſing more or lefs at each Sentence, 

or Part, as the Nature of the Subject requires. 
The Comma is uſed when we pauſe but a little, or 
while you tell one; and is generally uſed to diſtin- 
guild particular Names and Things; as, the three 
briſtian Virtues are Faith, Hope, and Charity ; 
— four Evangeliſis, Matthew, rk, Luke, an 

a. 

The Semicolon (;) is uſed to denote a Pauſing 
twice as long, and next to the Comma, is moſt fre- 
quent; it is affixed to ſuch Parts of a Period as 
have one or more Commas in them, and which 
contain but a Part of the Declaration- of the Sub- 
ject. As in this Period; The Year conſiſts of four 
Parts, or Seaſons ; the firſt, Spring; the ſecond, 
Summer; the third, Autumn; and the fourth, N inter 

6 | 'The 
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Tbe Colon (:) pauſeth three Times as Jong as 


ont Form, and Void : and Darkneſs was 


a Comma; and is uſed only te ſuch Parts of a Sen- 
© tence or Period, in which the Senſe or Aſſeveration 
is compleatly finiſhed, or does not enter into the 
following Parts. As, in the Beginning, God created 
the Heavens and the Earth: ond the Barth was withe 
upon the 
Face" of the Deep. In the firſt Part of this Period, 
the Subject is different from that of the ſecond, 
Which alſo differs from that of the third; and there- 
fore at the End of each, a a _— 
Placed. | : 

A full Point (.) or Stop, is placed only at the 
Yo of a Period, wher the whole Declaration _ 

any particular Subject is finiſhed, whether lo 
ſhort. Beſides theſe, there are enen — 
or Characters in the raphy of 
which here follow. Ondog : 3 


A Note of Interrogation 2 ) uſed always when 
wa Drueflion; as who ? where ® when? © 
A Note of Admiration ( e, did you oven tes 
Bald the like ! and to Exclametions. As, hear, O 
Heavens that. an Age are dee! : 
An Accent () denoting (with us) the Syllable 


in a Word on which Ges of. the Voice is to 


be laid. 
An Hpoftrophs (* ) Jens the Coalition of two 
2 in one; as PI, for I will; mayn't, ſor m 


= Aſfteriſm (*) and Oueſt +) which are 
uſed for referring to ! in Margin, or Foot 
of the Page. 
A Paragraph (J) and Seher 8 ) are ſometimes | 
uſed when we begin a new Subject or Section. 
A Quo ation is () repreſented by two inverted 
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An Hyhes (-) is uſed to feparacy tis — 
compound Words, as Lady-Day, God- Head, . 
A Parenthe/is () and Cro _ [ ] are uſed to 
include an Expreſſion in the Midſt of a — 
of a different Import; as in the following; a Man 
without Learning and Religion, b (I h « Frm. 
aid) without Humanity. | © 
The Fadex () points to fometing Ar no- 
table, and of great Importance. , 


Beſides theſe,. there ate in Mathematics 
many Characters uſed by Way of Abbrevation; * 
chief of which are the following, * 


+ Signifies An. or more ; a 342," is 
3 more 2. 0 7 
— Signifies %; as 52, is 3 deve by 2. 
x Multiplied ; as 5x2, is 5 multiplied by 2. 
Divided by; as 10 2, is 10 divided by 2: 
= Equal 10; as 5x2=10, or 5 multiplied by 2, 
is equal to 10. 
ls a Note of Involutign, or raiſing of Powers. 
„ A Note of Den or Extraction of 
Roots. 
: Denotes a Ratio, or Comin of two Quan- « 
ities as A and B, thus A: B. 
: Denotes an Equality of Ratio's, thus A: B. Go i 
is in Words A is to B, as C is to Di | * 
--- Signifies, therefore. 
Greater; as, A £ B, A is greater than B. 
C_ Leſſer; as, Ac. B, Al is leſs than B. 
| Signifies two Lines are parallel to each other- 


2 
„Wignifies the 2 1015 Quantity, as, „is the 


Square Root of A; VA, is the Cube Roet of A. 
and ſo on.. | 
, Tie: 
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A The Firſt; ! 
* The Second. 
x The Third. 
+ The Aſtronomers often often repreſent the Sup and 
| Planes by particular Chart, as follo 
The Sur. | "47: 
Y The Planet Mercury. 
'2 The Planet Venus, | 
| © The Earth conſidered us a Planet. 
The Planet Mars. 
1 The Planet of 2 
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1 TnzoLocy. [} 5 HypnosTATICS 
% Moxaility, | 16 MachaAxics. 
2 Paoaxisu. 17 ARITHMETIC. ,* , 
4 My TronooY. ' 18 GEOMETRY. | 
Ra z ron ic. 19 Moste. 8 
Locic. 20 Boran. 
7 Porrar. 24 PHARMACY. 
8 GEOGRAPHY. 22 CanMisTRY. 
9 CHRONOLOGY, 1} 23 ANATOMY. 
10 ASTRONOMY. 24 Pursic. 
11 HisTory. | 3 
12 PaysroLoOGY. 5h URISPRYDENCE( + 
13 Pusunrics. ERALDRY. 
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PRAXIS 1. | 
On THzeoOL o. 


HE OLO OG is that Science which con- 

templates the Nature and Perfections of God, 

or the Deity ; diſcovers his Attributes to 
Mankind, the Relation we ſtand in to him, as our 
Creator; and the various Duties we owe to him 
and one another, in Conſequence of ſuch a Re- 


The 
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The Exiſſence of the Deity is not ſo eaſy (if at all) 


panes by Ar 2 Priori, that is. from the 
ature and Neceſſity of Things ; but nothing is 
more evident and demonſtrable a Peſteriori, i. e. 
from a View of the Works of Creation; and the 
Uſe, Dependency, and Deſign of Things, which is 
called the Doctrine of fine! Cauſes, = 

All Men in general agree about the Exiſfence of 
a Divine Being, and that he is poſſeſſed of infinite 
PerfeQtions, as Omnipotence, Omniſcience, Oumipre- 
ſence, Goodneſs, Mercy, Juſtice, Truth, and every 
other Perfection in the higheſt Degree. That he is 
neceſſariſy ſelſaxiſtem, eternal, and uncbangeable; 
but whether there be ene Perſon only in the God- 
head, (as the Unitarians hold) or three, (as the Tri- 


nitarians teach, ) or what may be the Made of Exiſt- 


ence in the Deity, undoubtedly no Mortal can tell. 
The Notions we have of a Divine Being natu- 


rally inſpirg.us with Sentiments of Brera, | Reve- 


rence, Worſhip, and 4deration. And as far as this 
proceeds from the Ideas we have from the Light of 
Nature and Reaſon, it is called Natural Religion. 
But whatever is revealed to us by any immediate 
Infpiration, or any fpeciat Meftenger from God, we 
call Revealed Religion. 

The ſeveral Nations of the World, who are not 
directed by Revelation, are called. Pagans ; and their 
Methods of Worſhip Paganiſm; and becauſe they 
repreſent the Deity under ſeveral Forms, or Idols, it 
is alſo called Molatry, Image-Wiorſhip. © 


But feveral Nations lay Claim to Revelation, par- 


ticularly the IE ws, CHRISTIAN, and MA Ho- 
MEDANSs. The Jews believe Meſes was divinely 
inſpired, and received his Revelation of the Ceremo- 
#ial- and Mora Law, in five Books, which they call 


the Pentateuche, or Torah. The Explanation of which 
they call the Targum.. Belides this,, they have what 
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they call the Ta/mwd, or Laws by Oral Tradition; 
the Text of which is called the Miſchnab, and the 
Commentary upon it, the Gamera. The Places 

conſecrated to publie Worſhip among the Jets, 
were the Tabernacle, the Temple, the * and- 
the Proſcucba, or Oratory, And the religious Or- 
ders o Men appointed to perform Divine Service, 
were the High Prieff, the Lovites, or Common 
Priefts ; the Nethenims, the Elders, the Miniſter, 
the * By or dr and the nen, of 
the 

The Ritual or — part of the Wortip 
confiſted in a Variety of Sacrifices, or Barnt- 
ings ; Oblations ; Ablutions, and Puriffcations; — 
tiams, or e Praying, Preaching, &. 
They circumciſed all the Male Children, as . 
ſelytes to their Religion. 

Among the Fetus (as in all Religions) there were- 
various Secturiss; as the Samaritans, the Sadducees,, 
the-Karrites, the Phariſees, the Scrubes,  Nazaxites,. 
— Efferns,  Gamlonites, ember ese. 
e CRHRIsTI ANS were the next large Deno-- 
mination of religious People; who are fo called 
from their Belief in ISS Ss CHRIS, as. the Mas- 
stAH, or Perſon ſent from God, to reveal his WilF 
more clearly to Mankind, and to redeem Men from 
their lapſed or fallen State, to give them Hopes of 
a ſuture and everlaſting Life, by the Doctrine of — 
Reſurrection from the Dead. F heſe are the grea 
Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, and are to be learn | 
from the Coney or. Hiſtories of the Evangeliſts, 
and the other ks of the New Teſtament, which 
are generally believet6s have- pas by Divine 


Inſpiration. 
Chriſtians, 


The Place of public Worthip among 
— d a Church ; a Cathedral, i large, or a Chapel, 
when. 
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when ſmall. The whole Body of the People, are 
alſo called the Church. The Ecclefiaftics, or Men of 
the religious Orders, are various, according to the 
different Sets, or Churches; thus the Greet Church 
has its Patriarchs, and Pris/ts ; the Roman Church, 
a Pope, Cardinal, Monts, Friars, Abbeys, Priq/ts, 
Deacons, &c. The Church of England has its Arch- 
Biſhops, Biſhops, Arch-Deacons, Deans,' and Priefts 
of various Denominations. | 
The Ritual of public Service is very different in 
different Churches ; it abounds with Ceremonies of 
2 Sort in the Roman Communion ; but in the 
Eels Church, it conſiſts chiefly of Praying and 
| Preaching, which is performed in a different * 
ner among the many Sets of Proteſtants. The 
Hierurchy, or Government of their Churches, is in 
each of them alſo on a different Plan. 
The MAanomMeEDANS make the fourth and laſt 
at Diviſion of religious People; they are fo called 
believing Mabomed to be a True Prophet, ſent 
from God to reveal his Will, in regard to the pre- 
= ſent Life and a future State; which is contained in 
2 Book or Bible, they call the Alcoran, or (pro- 
perl) the Keren. Their whole Doctrine is a ridi- 
culous Jumble of Heatheni/m, Fudaiſm, and Chri- 
| flian Herefies. The Places of Worſhip are called 
AHeſcbs; their Priefts, Muftis 3 and their true Be- 
| lievers, Muſſulmen. But their Impoſture is ſo very 
{ groſs, that none can teach it but thoſe who. find. 
| their Account in it; and none can believe it, but 
ſuch as are weak enough to believe any Thing. 
| Incvery Religion, thoſe who make the greateſt 
Body, are emphatically called the Church; and 
I thoſe who ſeparate from their Communion, on Ac- 
count of e r and Opinions, are 
bometimes called Arctic, os Schiſmatics, and ſome- 


% 
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times by the milder Name of Difenters, The Doc- 
trine and Faith of the general or eſtabliſned Church, 
is always ſuppoſed to be true or right, and therefore 
called Orthodox y; and conſequently thoſe who think 
differently from them-muſt be Heteridox ; and their 
Principles looked upon as heretical. 


% 


PRAXIS II. 
'Of Etnics, or MoxAlLrrr. 


E TH ICS, or Mox ATT Ty (ſometimes called 
Mon A1 PHiLosoPHY) is the Science which 
teaches the Diſcipline, of . Manners, and preſcribes 
Rules for the Economy and Conduct of Hlman . 
Life under all the Relatious we ſtand in to the Di- 
vine Being, and to one another, in order to attain 
to the Summum Bonum, or greateſt Felicity our Na- 
tures are capable of. (x 2.53; 04s | 
The fundamental Principle in Morality, is the 
natural Rifiitude of human Aciaus, that is, that 
ever Action of our Lives ſhould be directed by, or 
conſiſtent with the natural! Reaſon or Fitneſs of 
Things, as they reſpect our own Happineſs, or that 
of others. For this Purpoſe, there is in Man the 
Faculties or Powers of Under/landing and Raf; 
by the Firſt of theſe, we know what ought to be 
done; and by the Second, how and in what Man- 
ner; both theſe together, produce in Man what we 
call Conſcience, or the inxate Knowledge, or Conſciouſ- 
neſs of Right and Wrong ; which therefore, mult be 
looked upon as the governing Principle of human 
Actions. | 
The next Thing we obſerve in Man, is a Power 
of ating conſiſtent with, or contrary. to, the Dic- 


» 
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Light of Reaſon, relating to the Exiſtence, 


tates of this Law of natural Rectitude; and that this 
Power is abſolutely free, and uncontrouled by any 
Thing uſually called Fate or Neceſſity, according to 


the Mill, or ination of the Perſon; and this 


is the whole Foundation of what is called moral 


ency. 
A Willingneſs and. Diſpoſition in a Man to act 
according to the Reaſon and Fitneſs of Things, is 


called, a virtuous Habit, or in the Abſtract, Vin- 


TUE ; and every contrary Habit is called a VI ck. 
The natural Obligations we are under of perform- 
ing what the Laws of God or Nature require, make 
the Claſſes of religious and moral Duties, A pro- 
per Diſcharge of the former, denominates a Man 
pious; and of the latter, moral. 

The Duties of Piety and Aforality, fo far as they 
are conſidered as Natural, do all originally ariſe 
from the Law of Reaſon, and Diftates of Conſcience. 
From what we know and can diſcover b =_ 

er- 


= feQtions of God, our Conſciences naturally dictate 


the Duties of Reverence and Adoration, of Love, 


| Fear, Obedience, Hope, Afﬀiance, &c. 


And with reſpect to each other, as Fellow-Crea- - 
tures, and deſigned for rational Society or Com- 
munion, we have naturally the Ideas of Right and 
Wrong, arifing from ſuch Relation, which as they 
are diſtinguiſhed into various Claſſes. relating to the 
Perſon, Property, Relation, Degrees, and many 
other Circumſtances of Men, lay the Foundation of 
numerous moral Virtues, or Duties; the ſtrict Ob- 
fervance of which, and nothing leſs, can procure 


and preſerve the Common-Whal, or Happineſs of the 


Community. 


Virtue is' a general Term, and divides into fix 
great Parts, viz. Prudence, Sincerity, Fortitude, Tem- 
perance, Fuſtice, and Charity, Theſe are called, 

Cardinal 
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Cardinal Virtues, being as it were the Hinges on 
which the whole Syſtem of Morality turns. > 

PRUDENCE conſiſts in a Habit of Mind, that 
diſpoſes a Man always to diſcern, judge, and act ac- 
cording to the Reaſon and Fitneſs of Things, with 
regard to a ſafe, eaſy, and happy Conduct of Life. 
The oppoſite Vice to this is /mprudence, or what is 
commonly called Folly, 

SINCERITY is that Virtue, which diſpoſes us to 
act according to the Dictates of our Minds and Con- 
ſciences; to do the Thing that is right, and ſpeak 
the plain Truth, without the leaſt Regard to any 
Advantage of Profit, Honour, or Fame. The op- 
poſite Vice is Hypocriſy. | 

Fox T1TUDE is that Diſpoſition of Mind, by 
which which we form a Reſolution to engage in, or 
undertake any good or neceſſary Affair, and to 
perſevere in, M. proſecute the ſame, without being 
deterred by any Danger or Difficulty that may attend 
it. This Virtue ſuppoſes Magnanimitꝝy or Great- 
neſs of Mind, Equanimity, and Patience. The 
contrary Vices are Puſilanimity, and Cowardice. 
TEMPERANCE is that Virtue which ſets ptoper 
Bounds to all our natural Appetites, and thereby 
ure all Exceſſes in the natural Uſe of Things. 
hat Nature requires, "Temperance will admit of, 
but nothing more. This Virtue includes many 
leſſer, as Afodefty, Sobriety, Chaſtity, &c, The op- 
polite Vices, are Ambition, Pride, Gluttony, Drunken- 
neſs, Adultery, Fornication, Polygamy, Inceft, &c. 
Josricz is that moral Virtue, by which we 
render to every one his Due, as far as Right and 
Equity require. This is of two Sorts, viz. diſtri- 
buttve, and commutative ; the firſt is concerned in 
diſtributing Rewards and Puniſhments according to 
the Merit or Demerit of Perſons ; and is therefore 
ſaid to be remunerative, or vindicative, Commtative 
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Fuftice is that, by which we may give or ex- 
change an Equivalent for every Thing received in 
Trade or Commerce. In the Practice of this Vir- 
tue, we have Regard to Veracity, Fidelity, and 
| Equity. The contrary Vices, are Jnjuftice and 
Iniguity. My bp y 
 CRaARITY is the laſt mentioned Cardinal Virtue, 
but indeed, the firſt in Importance, as it conſiſts 
in that benign and good Diſpoſition towards: our 
Neighbour, by which we are inclined to do him 
all the good in our Power, and to make his Life as 
happy as poſſible. . This Virtue, therefore, is ſtiled 
Philanthropy, and to expreſs it more fully, Huma- 
= ty. It includes all the Offices of Benevolence, Af 

ability, Canuty, Mercy, Beneficence, Liberality, Man- 
| ſuetude, Clemency, and univerſal Friendſhip. The 
contrary Vices, are Ingratitude, Enuy, Malice, 
Eumity, Malivalence, Cruelty, Barbarity, and Cyve- 
tenor; which are the Roots of all Evil; as on the 
Contrary, Charity is the Spring and Fountain of all 
Goodneſs. A charitable Man, is a Man of Honour, 
and of every other Virtue 3 as he loves all Men, ſo 
is be beloved and eſteemed by all. 


p 
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F R AXIS III. 
| On Pacanism or the HRATHEN DVI ITI ES. 


| T HE Pagan or Heathen World, having had no 

| Divine Revelation in the earlieſt Ages, and as 
| | they could not but be convinced of the Exiſtence of 

| a Deity, from the obvious Marks of infinite M iſdam 
| and Power in the Frame of the World, and the 
Structure of all Kinds of Bodies therein; ſo by the 
| DiQates of common Reaſon, they are led to * 
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that he muſt be the Odject of their Norſbip, and 
Adoration ; but in what Manner this was to be in- 
ſtituted, they were utterly ignorant, and left to 
their own Inventions, | | 
In a long Courſe of Time, by the JYVzatneſs of 
 bumon Reaſon, in the Generality of People, and the 
ſelfiſh and ſiniſter Views of fome, who were to be their 
Guides in their religious Affairs, there obtain'd 
among Mankind a — Variety of Opinions, as 
well in Relation to the Obje? of their Worſhip, as 
the Manner in which it was to be perform'd, A 
- Plurality' of Gods, or Polytheiſm, was ſoon intro- 
duced; and a great Variety of [Repreſentations of 
them by Images or fdels, which conſtituted num 
rous Species of 7dolatry. r 
They were ſo vain in their Imaginations, as to 
allow of Sexes in their Divinities, and accordingly 
had various Claſſes of Gods and Goddeſſes, which 
they blindly worſhipped under the Notions and Forms, 
of Angels, Spirits, and Demons; the Sun, Moon, 
and Planets; of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, &c. } 
nay, even Things inanimate ; and what is moſt } 
abſurd, the very Modes and Accidents of Things, as 
Life, Health, Virtues, Paſſions, &c. They alſo paid 
divine Honours to Kings, Heros, &c. made them 
a ſubordinate Claſs, or Demi- gods. 
The Principal Claſſes of the Heathen Deities are 
as follow. 1. The cel/tial Gods and Goddeſſes. 
2. The terriflial Ones, 3. The marine and river 
Gods. 4. "Ihe infernal Deities. 5. Miſcellaneous 
Ones. 6. Adſcriptitious, or Demi-gods, 7. Medal 
Deities, of which in Order. | 
JuyriTER was the Sovereign of all the Gods; 
he was Son of Saturn and Ops, was educated on 
Mount Jaa in Crete. In the Pantheon, he ſits on a 
| Throne of Ivory and Gold ; with nag his 
ight= 
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Right-Hand, and a Scepter of Cypreſs in his Left, 
with an Eagle on the Top, all which denote him 
Supreme Lord of Heaven, Earth, and Air. 

APoLLo, the ſecond in Rank of the celgſtial 
Deities, was the Son of Jupiter and Latona ; born 
in the Iſland of Delos; and was the God of Muſic, 
Poetry, Medicine, and the Chace. 

Maxs was the Son of Jupiter and Funo ; he 
was the God of Armies and War, as his Siſter Bellona 
was the Goddeſs thereof. : 

| MerxcvurRy was the Son of Jupiter and Maia; 
he was the God of Eloquence and ae; 
alſo the Meſſenger and Interpreter of the Gods ; he 
had: Ving on his Feet, and a Caduceus in his 
Hand, as Tokens of Peace and Amity. 

Bacchus, the Son of Jupiter and Semele, was 
the God of Fraſis and Revels, of Wine, Jollity, 
and all Kind of Lewdneſs ; was crown'd with [vy 
and Vine-Leaves ; and always repreſented naked, 
The celeſtial Goddeſſes were; 1. Juno, Empreſs 
of Heaven, and Wife of Jupiter. 2. MinERva, 
or Pallas, the Goddeſs of Wiſdom and the Sciences. 
3--VExUs, the Goddeſs of Love and Beauty. 
4. LATONYA. 5. AURORA, Mother of the Stars, 
and Goddeſs ot the Morning, NT 

The terreftial Gods were; 1. SATURN, Sove- 
reign of the Earth. 2. Janus, who preſided over 
all Enterprizes, and was repreſented with two Faces. 
3. VULCAN, the God of Metals, and all Metal- 
lurgic Affairs. 4: AoLus was the God of the 
Winds, Tempgſts, and Hurricanes. 5. Mom vs, he 
was rather a "Teſter, Meocker, or Mimick, of the 
Gods, than a ( himſelf. 5 6 

The terreſtial Goddeſſes, are, 1. VES TA, the 
Wife of Calum, and Goddeſs of Nature ; in her 
Temple was a perpetual Fire, attended by Vi- 
int. 2. CYBELE, the Goddeſs of the Earth. 
_— 5 3. CEREs 


3 


1 
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. Ceres the Daughter of Saturn and Ops; the 

oddeſs of Corn and Tillage. 4. The Mvuses, 
which were nine Virgins, viz. Calliope, Clio, Erate, 
Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſichore, Euterpe, Poly« 
bymnia, and Urania, Theſe were the Adſtreſſes 
of Sciences. 5. Themis, the Goddeſs of Right. 
6. Aftrea, of fuſtice; and, 7. Nemeſis, who re- 
warded Virtue and puniſhed Vice. | 

The Sylveſtrian and Rural Gods were the Satyrs 
and Fauns; Priapus, an Obſcene Deity; and 
Arifleus and Terminus, who was nothing but a 
Bound-Stone, The Goddeſſes of this Claſs were 
Drana or Hecate, who preſided over the Chace. 
PALEs, over the Shepherds, and Paſtures. FLORA, 
over Gardens and Flowers. Pomon A, over Orchards 
and Fruits, Beſides, a Variety of Nymphbs, as the 
Dryades, who preſided over Woods ; the Orcades, 
over Mountains; "Napee, over Vales ; Limoniodes, 
over Meadows, &c. 

The Marine Deities were; 1. NEPTUNE, the 
Son of Saturn and Ops; to him belonged the Se 
vereignty of the Seas. PRoTEUs, his Son, who 
tis ſaid, could turn himſelf into all Shapes. 3. TRI- 
ToN, another of Neptune's Sons. 4. OCEANUs, 
God of the Ocean, and Father of the Rivers and 
Springs, Beſides theſe, were reckoned, Nereus, 
Palemon, Glaucus, the Sirens, Scylla and Charybais ; 
and the Sea-Nymphs, Nereides, Naiades, Lim- 
nades, &c. 

The Infernal Deities were PLUTO0, and his Wife 
PRoSERPINA, King and Queen of Hell. The 
Judges Minos, acus, and Rhadamanthus ; the 
Fates, Clotho, Lacheſis, and 8 The Furies 
(Eumenides or Dire) Alecto, Tiſiphone and Me- 
gæra. a 

Moreover, in the infernal Regions, you meet 
with old Erebus and his Wife Nox, who preſide 

3 over 
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Death ; and Somnus, over Sleep; who by his Ser- 
vant Morpheus, ſends Dreams to us above while 


fleeping,  _, 4; 
- In on (the heathen Hell) are the following 
Monſters, viz. 1. The Centaurs, half Human, half 
e. 2. Geryon, with three Bodies. 3. The 
 Harpies, with Virgins Faces, Bodies of Birds, and 
their Hands armed with Claws. 4. The Gorgons, 
Meduſa, Stheno, and Euryale, whoſe Heads are covered 
with Snakes inſtead of Hair. 5. The Lamiæ, 
whe had but one Eye and ont Tooth among them all. 
6. The Chimera, with the Head and Breaſt of a 
Lion, the Belly of a Goat, and Tail of a Dragon ; 
he vomits Fire. 7. Sphynx, Head of a Virgin, 
Wings of a Bird, Body and Feet of a Dog. To 
theſe may be added, 8. Cerberus, the Porter of Hell, 
a three-headed Dog, whoſe Body is cover d with 
Snakes inſtead of Hair. * 
be Paſſage to Tartarus or Hades, was through 
a wide, dark Cave, over a ſteep, rocky Deſcent, till 
come to a gloomy Grove, and the the poiſonous 
Lake Avernus, where the Souls are ferry'd over by 
old Charon, and then they are to paſs over four 
Rivers, viz. 1. Acheron, whoſe Waters are extreme 
bitter. 2. Styx, by which the Gods were wont to 
ſwear, 3. Cocytus, flowing out of Styx, with an 
horrible groaning Noiſe. 4. Phlegethon, ſwelling 
with Waves of. Fire. Having paſted theſe Rivers, 
they are conducted to' the Palace of Pluto, to re- 
ceive their Doom. | 
In theſe Tartarian Regions, alſo placed their 
Paradiſe, which they call'd Eum, conſiſting of 
pleaſant Plains, verdant Fields,, ſhady Graves, pul- 
ing Streams, and a moſt ſerene and temporate Air. 
After the happy Souls had long enjoy'd the Ely/ian 
Fields, they drank of the River 2 which Nen 
. 2 „them 


\ 
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them forget all thoſe Pleaſures; and then returned 0 


the World again, and poſſeſſed new Btdies. 
There was a Claſs of Deities of a ſubordinate and 


miſcellaneous Nature ; as, 1. Penates, a Sort of 


Teraphim, who preſided over Previnces, Cities, 
Houſes, &c. 2. Lares, a Sort of Damęſtic Deities, 


who preſided over Families, Highways, &c. 3. Genii, 


or Demons, who govern'd the Births and Lives of 


People, as Guardian Angels. 4. Libitina, the Chief 


of the Funeral Deities, with many others. ? 

The DEMI- Ops were made of their Heroes, as 
Hercules, Theſeus, TIN; Aſculepius, Prometheus, 
Atlas, Orpheus, Amphin, Achilles, Ulyſſes, Orion, 
Caſter, Pollux, Fajon, and a great Number of 


others. 

The modal Deities were worſhipped under the 
ſeveral Characters of the Virtues, Paſſions, Vices, 
Sc. which they were ſuppoſed to preſide over and 
inſpire, as Faith, Hope, Juſtice, Piety, Chaſtity, 
Peace, Money, Mirth, Envy, Fame, Fortune, Si- 
lence, &c. | 

The PANTHEON was the grand Temple, which 
contain'd the Images and Shrines of all the Deities. 
The Feflivals of the Gods were call'd after their 
own Names; Bacchanalia, the Feaſts of Bacchus; 
Fliralia of Flora, &c. Their Prieſts were called 


Flamens. The Food of the Gods was Ambroſia, and 
their Drink, Nectar. 


- 


PRAXIS IV. 


On MrvTHroLoOGy. 


YTHOLOGY conſiſts in a moral, theo- 


logical, and phyſical Interpretation of the fabi. 
bus Hiſtories of the Heathen Deitics, Demi-gods, 
Heroes, Minſlers, &c. 


The 
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The Theogony of Hefiod and the Metamorphe/:: 
of Ovid contain the principal Matters of this Kind. 
In the former, we are told, that Chaos was the mot 
ancient of the Gods; that ſoon after appeared T7llus, 
Tartarus, and Amor, by which he meant the Earth, 
the Abyſs, or Parts under the Earth, and the Beauty 
aud Harmony of Things. 

Then we are told, Chaos brought forth Erebus and 
Nor, that is, Gloomineſs and Night. Alſo that from 
Nox, ſprang tber and Hemera, i. e. Air and Day; 
and that they were produced when Amir and Erebu, 
were mix'd together, that is, when Order aroſe 
from Diſorder, and Light was ſeparated from Das 
eſs, all which plainly alludes to the AZ-/aic Account 
of the Creation. 

Again, it is ſaid, that Tellus begat Cælum, or the 
Firmament beſet with Stars, and the Seat of the 
Gods; we are then told, the Birth of Oceanus, or 
the Ocean; of high Mountains and Caves, of the 
Nymt hs and Goddeſſes, Alſo of Pelagus and Pontns, 
by. which he means the Seas ; all which is only a 
- poetical Diſguiſe of the Meſaic Ciſinagony, or Origin 

of the World. | 

Head then relates the Birth of SATURN, the 
moſt ancient of their Gods; by whom they repre- 
" ſented Time; it is faid, that Sa!urn devoured his 
Children, by which they mean, that Time deſtroys 
all Things. By Saturn, they alſo, in an hiſtorical 
Senſe, repreſented Noah ; and in his Time, they 
tell us of the Golden Age, by which they meant the 
more perfect and happy State of Men in the fiſt 
Ages of the World. After this, they ſay, the fl. 
ver, brazen and iron Ages ſucceeded, that is, the 
World by Degrees became more and more depraved 
and wicked. | NE 

Again, they repreſent JuUP1TER as the King of 


| ., the Gods, darting Thunder-bolts upon the World be- 


low ; 
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and Lightning are generated. 


they meant the Sun; whoſe Beams diſpel Dark- 


Poets) Bacchanalia. 


ven, they ſay, becauſe Lightning is darted from 
- He was Huſband to Venus, the Moral of which. is 
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low; by which they mean the Air, where Thunder 


Aro ro was their politeſt Deity ; and preſided 
over Medicine, Muſic, and Divination. By bim, 


neſs; he gives Vegetation and medicinal Virtues to 
Plants; and is the Center of the Planets, and 
governs all their Motions with the utmoſt Har- 
mony and Proportion, (by them) call'd the Muſie of 
the Sphere. | | 
Mercury was the Nuncio, or Meſſenger of 
the Gods; had Wings on his Feet, and a Caduceus 
in his Hand; and uſher'd the Souls of Men into 
Hell, or the Ehſian Fields; by all which is meant, 
the great Power and Force of Eloguence, which 
qualifies Men for the higheſt Poſts in Life ; and 
greatly influences our Fate, relative to the preſent 
and future Life. _ | 
Mans was their Gad of Var; is repreſented by 
the Planet of that Name, remarkable for its red 
Aspect. | 
Bacchus was the God of Feftrvals, and an 
Emblem of Drunkenneſs, which is too often a Con- 
ſequence of thoſe jovial Intercourſes, (called in the 


VULCAN was the God of Fire; by him was 
meant Tubal. Cain; he was caſt down from Hea- 


thence ; he was lame; ſo Fire is ſupported by Fuel. 
eaſy to underſtand, ._ | | 
Janus, with his two Faces, was an Emblem of 
Prudence, olus was the God of the Winds, be- 
cauſe he ſtudied the Nature of them. Plutus or 
Mammon was the God 4 Riches, and had his 
Palace in He; becauſe Riches, when perverted, 
1 conduce 
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conduce ſo much to ſend People thither. Atlas is 
ſaid to bear the World on his Shoulders, becauſe 
he was ſkill'd. in Aſtronomy and Geography, The 
Story of (Prometheus's making a Man of Clay, and 
flealing Fire from Heaven to animate him, with 
Pandora, and her Bar full of Evils ; is all but a 
poetical Metamorphoſis of Adam, and Eve, the 
Fall, &c. b g 5 | , 

As their G:ds were all Symbolical, ſo were the 
Goddeſſes too. Thus June the Wife of Fove re- 
preſented the Air, as Jove or 1 did the Sky. 
Minerva was the Symbol of iſdem and Chaſtity ; 
Venus, the Goddeſs of Love, was alſo the Emblem 
of Lave and Beauty. Aurora repreſented the Dawn 
of the Morning. Veſta repreſented Fire, or Vital 
Flame and Heat of the Body. By Ceres, they meant 
the gerial, frolific Principle of Vegetation, Diana 
renreſented the Moon. {If SS. 

By the Fables of the Syrens, Circe, Carybdis and 
Scylla, we are to underſtand Veluptuouſneſe, Luft, and 
Gluttony ; by the Harpies and Gorgons, all Kinds 
of wick:d Arts practiſed by [:wd and vicicus Waomen ; 
Tantul4s repreſents a Miſer, ſtarving in the Midſt of 
Plenty. | 

| 3 and his Wife Pyrrha, who are ſaid to 
People the World after a Deluge, by caſting Stones 
behind them, repreſent Noah and his Family pre- 
ſerved from the Flood in the Ark. The Sacrifice 
of I bigenia plainly alludes to Feptha's Daugh- 
ter. The Fable of Phacten is ſaid to have its 
Riſe from the Story of Llijab. That of Nijus 
from Sampſan. And Midas is the Emblem of a 
covetous Man, | | 
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HET ORIcC is te Art of Seating well, 
and ornamentally, on any Subject. A Speech 
made according to the Rules of this Art, is call'd an 
Oration; and the Speaker an Orator. a8 

In ORaToRy, there are four great Parts, viz. 
1. Invention, by which we. find out ſuch Reaſons 
and Arguments, as are adapted to perſuade or gain 

Belief. 2. Diſpoſition, which conſiſts in a proper 
Diſpoſal or Arrangement of the Argument or Sub- 
ject-Matter before invented. 3. Elocution, which 
conſiſts in a rich Diction or Language, embelliſhed 
with Tropes and Figures, 4. Pronunciation, which 
relates to the Delivery'of a Diſcourſe or Oration, in 
. of Voice and Gefture. } 

. INVENTION derives Arguments from various 
Topics; as the Certainiy, or Probability of Things. 
The Manners, Cuftoms, and Habits of Times, Places, 
and People; the Teſtimonies of ancient and modern 
Authors; Authority of Sacred Mritings; Received 
Opiniens, Praverbs, Sentences, Laws, Cintratth, 
Caths, &c. all which the Orator is prepared to uſe 
as Occaſion requires. As, 1. 'The Pathetic; where 
he applies them in ſuch Manner, as tend to excite 
and move the Paſſizns as much as poſſible.” 2. The 
Panegyric ; where his Declamation is filled with 
the Encomium or Praiſes of Perſons, Places, and 
Tings; or elſe diſpraiſes them, in the Strain of 
Invective. 3. The Rational or Deliberative ; where 
every Reaſon, Motive, or Argument is made Uſe of 
to perſuade or diſſuade, 4. The Judicial; here the 
Orator actuſes or — by all the Arguments that 


3 | can 
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can be thought of, to afford Matter for ſuci. 
Purpoſes. | | 
Disrosi rio preſcribes the beſt Method of pro- 
ceeding with the Arguments in an Oration ; this 
Method conſifts of the following Parts, viz, 1. The 
Exerdium, or Beginning of the Diſcourſe, wherein 
the Orator ſets forth the Aim and Scope of what he 
has to ſay, and then prepares his Audience for due 
Attention to the Sequel. 2. The Narration, which 
conſiſts in a Recital of Facts, is adapted to con- 
vince the Hearers; which. ſhould always be true, 
er at leaſt probable, perſpicuaus, and conciſe. 3. The 
Prepoſition ; here the Orator propoſes the Sum of the 
whole Oration, and enumerates the ſeveral Heads, 
on which he propoſes to expatiate and declaim. 
4. The Confirmation ; wherein he proves his main 
Thefis or Poſition, by every Kind of Reaſoning per- 
tinent to the Subject. 5. Confutation; for when he 
has confirm'd his own Doarine, he naturally then 
proceeds to confute, and diſprove that of his Ad- 
verſary, 6. The Peroration, Concluſion, or Epi- 
bogue ; this conſiſts in an Auacephalæoſis, or Recapitula- 
tion of the principal Arguments; and the Pathepæ ia, 
or Way of enforcing them on the Minds of the Au- 
ditors, and moving their Affections as much as 
poſſible. 
__ ELocuTION is that Part which relates to the 
Language or Diftion of an Orator; in which three 
Things are to be conſider'd, viz. 1. Elegance, that 
ts, Purity and Perſpicuity of Style. 2. Compoſition, 
which gives Rules for a genuine and beautiful 
Order and Connection of Syllables, Words, Sen- 
tences, and Periods in the Diſcourſe. 3. Dignity, 
by which the Oration is render'd florid and - orna- 
mental, by a judicious Uſe of Troyes and Figures of 


A Tor 
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ATzorz is an elegant and beautiful Turning ; 
of a Word from its proper Signification to another. 
As Charity is cell; you read Virgil, i. e. his Mi- 
tings ;. the Clouds drop Fatneſs, &c. The principal 
Tropes are the following, viz. Metaphor, Me- 
tonymy, Synecdoche, Irony, Hyperbel:, Metalepfir, Ca- 
tachreſis, Allegory, Antiphrafis, Latotes, Antonomaſia, 
Diaſyrmus, Sarcaſm, and many others. The F1-_ 
GURES of Speech render it fine and beautiful ; 
| ſome regard the Meaning of Words, as if we ride, 
let's ride, i. e. puſh on; ſome the Sound; as he is 
not a Friend, but a Fiend ; ſome the Order; as, 
Meats are for the Belly, not the Belly for Meats ; 
ſome relate to Sentences 3 they change their Soil, not 
Minds, who plow the Main. In each of thefe Re- 
ſpects, the Rhetorician can eaſily furniſh himſelf with 
a rich Vatiety of Figures, and figurative Turns 
and Expreſſions ; for the Fliwers which grow in the 
Garden of Rhetoric are almoſt infinite in Reſpect 
of their Names, Number, and Species. 

PRONUNCIATION is the laſt great Part, and 
ds a graceful and apt Conformation of the 
Voice and Geſtures, comporting with the Nature of 
the Subject. The Voice ſhould be clear, articulate, 
free, natural, unaffected, ſtrong, and harmonious. 
The Geſtures of the Body graceful, and manly, 
* N of proper Paſſions according to the Sub- 
j This eſpecially reſpects the Air of the Coun- 
tenance, and the Tone of the Voice; a Monotony 
of Voice, and the Sameneſs of Geſture are ſuch 
Vices of Oratory, whether that of the Bar, Pulpit, 
or Theatre, as above all other Things, render it irk- 
Some and diſagreeable to the Hearers. 
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* G1C is the Art of Rraſening on any Sub- 
ject, in order to diſcover Truth or Error; or, 
it is the Art of conducting the Faculties of the Mind, 
which” are given us for that Purpoſe, and theſe are 
Four, viz. 1. Perception, whereby we perceive and 
contemplate the Species of externa] Objects offered 
to the Mind by the Senſes. 2. Judgment; by which 
we compare Ideas together, in order to affirm or deny 
ſome Property of them, 3. Reaſoning,  Argumenta- 


on, or Ratiortnation, whereby we infer: one Pro- 


poſition from two or more that are premiſed; 
4. Diſpeſition, which is that Act of che Mind, by 


which we diſpoſe the ſeveral Ideas in 8 | 


and Manner, as to yield the moſt perfect Knowledge 
of the Subjects to which they belong; and this, by 


Lagicians, is called Method. 


Fhe Subjects of the Pereeptive Faculiy are all 
Things that offer themſelves to our Senſes; the Ideas 
Which the Mind forms of them; and the Terms 
by which we expreſs them; in all which we con- 
ſider the following Things (by the S$chool- en ) 
uſually call'd Predica! les, or Praia yin. 1. The 
Genus, or general Nature, as an Animal. 2. The 
Species, or particular Sort; as Man, H:rje, &c. 
3. Difference, or that Quality which makes one 


_ Thing of a different Nature from another, as Round- 


neſs in a Globe. 4. Property, or Mode peculiar to 


| any Body, as Talking in a Man, Barking in a Dog, 


Se. 5. Accident, which is any Thing that may 
caſually happen to a Body, and is not eſlential to its 
Nature, as Tallnes or Shortneſs, Beauty or De- 


formity, 
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formity, &c. Ideas are divided into, 1. Senſible, ar 
ſuch as we acquire by the Senfes, as Colours, Sundt, 
Tas, &c. 2. Mental, which we gain ty Reflec- 
tion in the Miad, as ſuch as relate to Gtd, Sprrits, 
Faculties of the Mind; Paſſiohs, as Hope, Fear, 
Love, &c. | tap dots Pry 
Again, Ideas are diſtinguiſſ'd into, 1. Simple, 
or indiviſible, as thoſe of Heat, Cold, Swert, Bi 
ter, &c. 2. Complex, which is made by joining 
two or more of the Simple ones; as a bitter-ſweet 
Apple, a deep Blue, &c. 3. Compound, ſuch 46 
contain two different Ideas of a different Nature to- 
gether, as a Medicine of different En Har- 
mony of different Sounds united, Sc. 4. Called. 
tive Ideas, ſuch as conſiſt of a Number of Ideas of 
the ſame Kind, as an Army of Men, 'a Flick 4 
Sheep, &c. There are alſo various other Diftinc- 

. tions of Ideas; as into real and imagimary, clear 
and confuſed,” adequate and inadequate, true or 
falſe, &c. | 3 . 190307 649 

JuDGMENT the ſecond great Part of Ratiocf- 
nation, is the Doctrine of Propoſitions ; and directs a 
juft Definitien of Words and Terms, in order to 
form a Propeſition, which is à Sentence affirming 
or denying ſomething of the Subject thereof; 28 
Plato was a Philaſat ber. act ö 

In a Propoſition, three Things are conhcer'd, 
1. The Subject, as Plato, 2. The Predicate, or 
that which is affirmed, or deny d, viz. that he was 
a Philoſopher. 3. The Copula, which joins both 
the former, and eonfiſts of affirmative or negative 
Particles; as am, or am not; was, or was not, &c. 

Propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed into, r. Univ vga, 
by the Words all, every; no, none, &c, as all Min 
muſt die; none, or no one knows when. 2, Par- 
ticular, by the Words, ſeme, many, a fetu, &c. As 
ſeme Men are born blind; few are truely wiſe. 

| H 5 3. Single, 
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3. Single, or individual ; as Sir Iſaac Newton ex- 
celled all in Knowledge. 4. Affirmative, as God 
i a Spirit. 5. Negative, as Man is not immortal; 
nons are perfectly innocent, Nc. 6. Compound; 
when there are two or more Snbjects or Predicates ; 
as, Light and Heat enliven and delight both Men and 
Beafis, 7. True, which repreſents the true or real 
State of Things; as, Birds have Wings. 8. Falſe; 
as Angels have Wings ; Brutes are meer Machines. 
9. Dubicus ; as the Planets are ſuppoſed to be inha- 
bited, &c. _ i ob 
_ ARGUMENTATION, or REASONING, is the 
third great Part of Logic; and here the Logician 
has Recourſe to a technical Method of forming 
the. Argument or Syllogiſm, by which he proves his 
"Theſis or Poſition. In which Syllogiſm, there are 
three Terms. 1. The Major, which contains the 
Predicate. 2. The Minor, which contains the 
Subjeft; and, 3. The Middle Term, by which the 
other two are connected to ſhew their Agreement or 
Diſagreement. Thus, ſuppoſe the Queſtion were, 
Whether God muſt le worſhipped ? Here IWarſhip is the 
Major, or Predicate ; God, the Subject or Minor- 
| Term, and the Middie-Term in order to form the 
Argument, I make the Idea of @ Creator, and then 
from the whole reaſon thus, | 


Our Creator ought to be worſhipped ; 
But God is our Creator, Ws. 
Therefore God ought to be worſhipped. 


Theſe are the three Propoſitions of a Syllogiſm, 
eall'd the Major, Miner, and Coreluſion. The 
Form of a Syllogiſm is greatly varied by the 
Scholaſtic Methods of Mood and Figure, with which 
it would avail us very little to be acquainted ; 
there are alſo various compound Syllogiſms, under 
different Forms and Names, as the £pictirema, 

EY. Dilemma, 


1 
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Dilemma, Profyliagiſm, and Sorites ; to which may 
be added, the following deſective Syllogiſms, vix. 
an Enthymem, Induction, Example. The Syllogiſm, 
when artfully contrived to deceive by falſe Reaſon- 
ing, is called, a Paralogiſm, or Saphiſm, and the 

Perſon who uſes it a Sophift, or an Equivecator. 
Dxrspos1T10N is the laſt great Part of Logic, 
and conſiſts in the Art of Method, or a dialectical 
Diſtribution of Things according to the Order of 
Nature, or as the Subjects treated of may require, 
Method is twofold, Synthetic or Analytic, Syntheſis 
or Compoſition, is that which begins with the ſeveral 
Parts, and proceeds to the Knowledge of the whole; 
as Geometers firſt treat of Points, Lins, and 
Angles ; then of Triangles, Squares, Circles, Cc. 
then of the mare compounded Figures and Properties 
of ſolid Bodes ; and thus compole. an entire Syſtem 
of their Arlt. | PE 
Analyſis is that Part of M-th:4 which begins 
with the Definition and general Account of the 
Subject; and then conſiders and treats of the Na- 
ture and Qualities of all the Parts ſeparately ; and 


in this Manner are moſt of the Sciences taught, as 


Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Mic, Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Philoſophy, &c. Ws 

OnToLosg v, or METAPH ys1cs, has been ſome- 
times repreſented as a ſublimer Part of Logic, ſome- 
times it has been made a particular Science of itſelf; 
but as the Subject is Being, or Entity in the Ab- 
ſtract, or ſeparately conſidered from Body, Form, or 
Quality, it is too nice a Speculation to be here 
inliſted upon; and indeed as we know fo little 
about Entity or Nen- Entity in General, and na- 
thing at all about the Nature and Exiſtence of 
Spirits, or Spiritual Being; it appears to be more 
of a Science of Words than Things, and as fuch, it is 
left for their Amuſement, who delight in high ſound- 


Ing 
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Words, and 'can be pleaſed with Noiſe alen 
2 2. . | | 
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0. Por rav. | or 


OETRY is wy Art or Faculty of making 
FVerſes; and à Perſon naturally poſſeſſed of a 
Genius for this Purpoſe, is call'd a Poet; one who 
is not, and yet pretends to it, is call'd a Phaſer, 
or Verſifier, © © | 
VSE is contipoled 'of Metre and Rhyine 
Metre is when every Line is confined to a certain 
Number of Syllables, as ſever, eight, or ten; and 
the Words ſo Iiſpoſed, that the Accents may fall on 
17 1 . as yield a Sort of Harm; to the 
ar. * N 
Rur is the Similitude or Likeneſs of. Sound 
in the laſt 8y llable of the Lines; ſometimes. in the 
Syllables — the laſt; as in humorous and droll 


as 


BY Subjects, like that of Hudibras.” 


A Diſtiet cenſiſis of two Varſes.; and a Stanza of 
three, or more. ; 5 

An Ode, or Seng, is a certum * of Starzas 
more or debe adapted to Lyric Poetry, or 8 as was 
anciently ſet*to the Lyre or Harp. | | 

A Poem is a compleat and goil Piece of 
; Poetry, whether in blank Verſe, or Rhyme, 

The Metre in Poetry conſiſts of a certain. 
Number of Feet made up of long and ſhort SyVa- 
. bles; ſome Feet are of two Sy \Iables * thus a 
Soon die, has two long Ones; a Pyrrhic, two ſhort; 
* Trichee, one long, and one Hort; Tambic,” one 
Wort and one long. 


A Foot 


* 
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A Foot of three Syllables is a Moleſi, of three 
long; a Tribrach of three ſhort ; a Da#tyl,one 
long, and two ſhort 3 Arape/f, one ſhort and two 
long; with many others not worth our Mention, as 
we have ſcarce any Thing more than the /ambic 
Feet in Engliſh Verſe. f N e $3 tan? 
If a Verſe conſiſt of fix Feet, it is call'd Hexameter 
Verſe, as was all the Latin and Greek Poetry of the 
Heroic Kind, But if the Verſe conſiſted only of 
five Feet, it was call'd Pontameter, as in moſt of the 
leſſer Compoſitions. | een de ene 
The Kinds of Poetry are various, according to 
the Subject, De/ign, Characters, &.. 
PasroR At is a Poem, that deſcribes a Shepherd's 
| Life, or that of Rural Nymphs and Swains ; it is 
alſo call'd Bucolics, from.Cow- Herds ; and Georgics, 

when Huſbandry and Agriculture are the Subjects. 
EIZO is a mournfn¹ Poem, or fine] Song 
invented to bewail the Death of a Friend, the Coy- 

neſs or Cruelty of a "Miſtreſs; and to expreſs all 
other, flaintive, mournſul, and melancholy, Subjects 
and Themes. I > þ 
LyRr1c-PoETRY is diſcern'd and diſtinguiſh'd 
from all others by its peculiar ase 10} 599-9 
and Elegance of Diction; is generally uſed in the 
Compolitiow of Songs and Odes; and eſpecially in 
Palms and Hymns, to be ſung with the Voice, and 
ſet to Muſic. 4 
The PinDar1c OpE (fo call'd from its In- 
ventor Pindar) is a Sort of Poetry which conſiſts of 
loofe: and free Numbers, and unequal Meaſure ; and 
is exerciſed on all Subjects, pleaſant, grave, amo- 

* rous, heroic, moral, and divine. | | | 
- SATYRE is a free, jacoſe, witty, and ſharp Poem, 
ſeverely inveighing againſt Vice, and all corrupt i 
Manners'and Perſons ;, in ſhort, the Matter of Satyre MW 
is Turpitude; its Manner in vective; and End, Shame. 

The 
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288 On POETRY: 
The Subject of Satyre ſhould be Truth and Pats ; 
otherwiſe it into a Libel, or a Lampoon. 
Comp is 2 * Poetry; the 
Drama, being any Poetry on a Stage, is uſuall 
calfd a Play. — 2 
Scenes of Life become the Subject of Comedy ; and 
its End is to expoſe and deride Vice and Folly, 
and to recommend Virtue, by perſonal Imitation. 
A Comedy has five Parts, wiz. 1. The Prologue, or 
previous wherein the Occaſion, Deas and 
Argument of the Play is declared. 2. os ua 
which propoſes the Subject Matter of the Play, but 
| the End is not yet diſcovered. 3. Epitaſis, which 
| is the working up of the Pht or Fable towards a 
aſis, in which the Plot is at 


| minate in a happy Mapner. In all Plays there are 
fue Adi, and each Act conſiſts of two Scenes or 
more. 

TRAGEDY is the moſt ſublime and uſeful Part 
| of all Dramatic Poeſy; here the Calamities of illu- 
firiousr Perſons” are repreſented and acted over again; 
we are hereby affected with Pity, Mercy, and Terrer ; 
and taught to avoid the diſaſtrous Occaferns of thoſe 
| tragical Events, In this Sort of Play, the Fable, 
| the Manners, the Sentiments, and the Diction, all 
| demand the Poets utmoſt Art and Care. And if in 
| any wiſe the Theatre, or Theatrical Entertainments 
are juſtifiable, it muſt be here, where we are made 

as much as poſſible aware of the Miſeries of human 
| Life, and have the noble? Paſſions excited in us to- 
t wards thoſe who unhappily fall under them. 
Fo The Epic, or HEROIC Porn, is a poetical 
Narration in Verſe of ſome illuſtrious and important 
Actions of the Hero celebrated in the Poem; as the 

great Exploits of Achilles in the Iliad of Homer, of 
1 UA. 
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4 | in his Oadyſſes; and of Aineas in Hirgii's 
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The ErIoRAM is an inferior Sort of Poem ;; it 
has three Things eſſential, via. Brevity or Cons. 
N Beauty, or 7 of Expreſſion, and 

eint, or ſharp Turn of Wit at the End, which is 
the principal Thing of all. 

Ac Ros ric is a Soft of low 
where the Skill of the Poet is employ'd to make the 
initial Letters of the Poem conſiſt of ſome Perſons 
Name, Title, or Motto; this and the Anagram is 
reckon'd the fir/# among the Species of falſe Wit 
by the Spedater. 7 20 $481 

An EelTHALAMIUM is a Nuptial Song or 
Poem, ſung on the Wedding-Night ; the Subject of 
which, are the Joys and Praiſes of the Brede and 
Bridegro:m, the Felicities of Matrimony ; Invocations, 


Wiſhes, and Propbeſies relating to their future, nume-. 


rous, and hopeful Offspring. 
GENETHLIACON is a Birth-Day Ode, or Song, 


wherein the Pedigree of the Parents, their brave q 


and heroic Actions, are recited, their Virtues cele- 


brated ; alſo the propitious Influences of the Deity, 
the Heavens, the Guardian Angels, and: particularly 
the Genius that rules the Birth and Fortune of the 
neu- lorn Child are celebrated; and the Poet con- 
cludes with Wiſhes of Lis and good Fortune for the 
Child, and Hopes, Comfort, and Felicity to the 
Parents. | 

Ep1CEDIUM is a Funeral Song, uſed to be ſung 


at the Expences of the deceaſed ; confiſting of the - 


Praiſes of the Dead, the Frailty of human Life, 
the Certainty of Death; and the many afflicting and 
luzubrous Accidents in Life, that tend to our Diſ- 
ſolution z together with the Conſolations ariſing from 
the Hopes of a happy Eternity, | | 
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Pangert is 2 laudatory Poem or Speech, 


made before a public Aſſembly, and receives various 


Epithets* according to its Subject Matter, and De- 
n ; us Brchuriſtie, which gives Thants ; Enco- 
miaſtic, when the Subject is Praiſe ; and Parænetic, 
when it/exhorts and inruct s. n 


Er Ir Ap is a Sort of Epigrammatic Paem, which 
at firſt was uſed to be pronounced at the Tomb of 
the Body interred ; but Rees it has denoted only the 
Inſcription on the Tomb, in Verſe, generally, though 
ſometimes in Proſe, © * a 
As to the Rondeau, Cento, Echo, &c. they are 
ſuch trifling Pieces of Art, that ſcarce any Poet 
but in a merry Vein, or fome jocoſe Occaſion, will 


even uſe it. 
as can Rob: eee 
00 GEOGRAPHY. 


EOGRAPHY is a Science which teaches 

the Knowledge of the Globe of the Earth we 
live upon, by giving a juſt Deſcription of all its 
Parts, as far as they have been hitherto diſcover'd. 
And becauſe, the Superficies of the Earth conſiſts 
partly of Land, and partly of Mater; it is there- 
fore commonly call d, the Terraqueous Globe. Alſo, 
that Part which treats of the Land, is more properly 
call'd Geography; as the other which treats of the 
Water, or Aqueous Surface, is call d Hydrography. 
General Getgrapby gives an Account of the 
Magnitude or Dimenſions of the Earth; of its 
conſtituent Parts, conſiſting of various Kinds of 
Earths, Minerals, Foſſils, 1 and Strata, as 
far as they have been obſerved. Alſo the Propor- 

1 - Kon 
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tion ef Land to Water ; and the different Kinds, 
and Qualities of the latter. 

The terrene Part of the Earth's Surface is di- 
vided, in Reſpect of Quantity and Form, as follows. 

I. Cox TIN ENS, which are large Parts, com- 
| pretending many Nations and Kingdoms; of theſe 
there are four, dix. Europe, n e, and 
3 

IsLAN PDS, which are leſſer Parts of Land en- 
rely ſurrounded with Water; as the Iſles of Bre- 
lain, Madazaſcar, Borneo, &c. 

III. PENINSUTLAS; theſe are Parts of — 
compaſs'd with Water on all S.des but one, where 
it s join'd to the Main Land by 
IV. An IsTRHMuus, which is that narrow, hey 
Neck of Land, by which you paſs from the Con- 
tireut to the Peninſula. 

V. PRomowToOR1Es are high Mountains, Head- 
Lands, or Cape, that run far out into the Sea. 
VI. MounTains are the. higheſt Parts of the 
Earth, riſing ſar above the Level of its Surface in. 
to the Air. 


The Waters of the Farth, by Hydrogr phe are 
diſtinguiſhed, as follows. 

I. Into Oczans, which are thoſe large Col- 
lections of Water that cover the greateſt Part of 
the Earth's Surface ; as the Atlantic Octan, the 
Ieflern Ocean, Mer del Zur, &c. | 

II. Se as, which are Waters that ke between the 
Continents and Tflands ; as the Indian- Sea, the Red- 
Sea, the Mediterra ean-Sea, &c. 

III. Bays, or GuLens, re thoſe Parts of the 
Sea or Ocean, that run up and ſpreal themſelves 
within the hollow, or concave Parts of the Land as 
the Bay of Biſcay, the Gulph of Mexico, &e. 

. LaKEs, which are thoſe large Collections 
of Water that lie wholly within the Land, and have 


on 
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no viſible — wich the Sea; as the 
Lake of Conflance, &c. 

V. Rivens, which are large inland, Currents of 
Water, tending to the Sea, into which ahey diſ- 
embogue themſelves. 

VI. FounTA1Ns: or SPRINGS, which are thoſe 
Waters that iſſue from the Sides of Hills and 
Mountains, where they form Pools ar Baſons, from 
whence the Waters celcending in Rivulets, give 

Riſe to Rivers. 

Of theſe Springs, ſome are conſtant or Perenni l; 
ſome inter mitting, and others reciprocate their Tides, 
or ebb and flow, Some are ſaline, ; others freſh ; 
ſome abound. with mineral Parts, as the Chalybeat 
with Steel; the Sulthureous, with Sulphur, &c. 

- When the Convex Part of the Earth is projected 
upon a Plan, it is Gall'd a Map; and when the Sea, 
or any Part, is ſo projected in Plans, with its 
Rhumb Lines, c. for the Purpoſe of Navigation, 
it is call'd a Chart; as the Plan Chart, Mer. 
— Chart, &c. 
The Earth is repreſented in Miniature, by the 
artificial, terreſtrial Globe ; on which are delineated 
the Circle call'd the Equator, on which are mea- 
ſured the Degrees of Longitude; the Meridians, or 
Circle of — The Comfajs on the Horizon, 
ſhews the Bearings ; the Quadrant of Altitude mea- 
ſures the Diftance of Places; with many other 
uſeful Problems. 
The Continent of Euzore contains the fol- 
| lowing Nations, Kingdoms, or States, viz. 

1. GREAT-BriTAin, conſiſting of England 
and Scatland, which, with Ireland, make the Bri- 
tiſo Monarchy. 

2. FRANCE, whoſe Metropolis is Paris; it is 
divided into P:cardy, _ of F rance, Champaigne, 
Narmandy, Bretany, Orleanus, Lionois, Provence, 
2 Languedoc, 


Langurcdac, Guienne, Gaſceny, Dauphine, Burgundy» 
Lorrain, and Alſace. - "ith 1 

3. SPAIN, whoſe Capital is Map RID; it con- 
tains Gallicia, Auſturia, Biſcay, Navarre, Arragon, 
Catalinia, Valentia, Murcia, Granada, . Fidaluſta, 
Old" Caftile, New Caſtile, Beon, Eftremadura, be- 
ſides the Iſland of Ivica, Miorca, and MEnarea. 
4. PoxTUGAL, the chief City, LisBox. 

5. ITALY, the Capital, Rome ; it contains the 


Dukedoms of Savey and Tuſcany, the Principality of 


Piedmont, Republics of Monſerrat, Milan, Parma, 
Modena, Mantua, Venice, Gensa, Lucca, St. M irimo'; 
the Kingdoms, of Naples, and the Territories of the 
Pope. With the Iſlands of Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, 
Malia, and many others: | 

6. SW1TZERLAND, the chief City, BExN; it 
contains the Cantons of Bern, Friburg, Baſil, Lu- 
cern, Soloturn, Schaſſhaujen, Zurick, Appenzel, Zug, 
Swifſe, Glaris, Uri, Underwald, &c. 


7. The NerHERLANDS, containing the ſeven 


United Provinces of Holland, Zeland, Frieſfland, 
Groningen, Overyſſel, Gelderland and Zutphen, and 
Utrecht; with the Auftrian and French Nether lands. 
8. GERMAN v, the Capital of which is VIENNA; 
it contains the Circles of the Upper and Lower 
Saxony, Weſtphalia, Upper and Lower Rhine, Fran- 
conta, Auſtria, Bavaria, and Swabta.. | 
9. HUNGARY, whereof the chief City is PR Es 


' BURG. 


10. BoRMuIA, the chief City PRAG uE. 

11. TRANSILVANIA, chief City Hermanſlat. 
12. SCLAVvONIA, the chief City, Peſega. 

13. CROATIA, the chief City, Carſſtat. 

14. Por AN p, containing Great and Little Po- 
land, Royal and Ducal Pruſſia, Samogitia, Courland, 
Lithuania, Warſovia, Relachia, Polefia, Red Ruſſia, 
Podolia, and Valhinig, 
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py 15. Russra or Moscovy, its Capital is Peter/- 
urg. f 

16. SWE DEN, the Capital Stochþolm. 

= Denmark, the chief City Copenhagen. 
18. Norway, the chief City Bergen. 

19. TuxKey in“ Europe, chief City, Con- 
flantinople. © Ar $+ Fs 

The Continent of Ast, is divided into Turkey 
in Afia, Arabia, Perſia, India within the Ganges; 
India beyond the Ganges; Cbina, Ch.neſe Tartar, 
Thibet, and Mogul Tartary, Siberia, and the Aſiatic 
Iſlands in the Levant and Archipelago; and the 
Oriental Tflands of Japan, Formiſa, Anyan, the 
Philippines, Molucco's, and Maldivia lands. 
© The Continent of AFRICA, contains the King- 
dom of Egypt, Abyſſinia or Ethiopia, Nubia, Zan- 
guebar, Caffaria, or the Country of Hottentots, Mo- 
nometopa, Manomugi, Angola, Congo, Benin, Guinea, 
Negroland, Zaara, Biledulgerid, Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunit, Tripcli, Bara; together with a great Number 
of Iſlands, as 2 Zocotara, Babelmandel, 
St. Helena, Cape-Verd Iſlands, the Canaries, Ma- 
deras, Madeira Iflands, the Azores, Tenerif, 
Ferro, &c. | 
The Continent of AMERICA is divided into 
North and South. North America contains Old and 
New Mexico, Florida, Canada, Caralina, Georgia, 
Virginia, Maryland, Penſylvania, the Ferſeys, New 

Vr, New England, Nova Scotia, New Britain, &c. 
And South America contains Terra Firma, Ama- 
zomia, Brafil, Paraguay, La Plata, Pantagenia, 
Chili, Peru. Alſo a vaſt Number of Iſlands in the 
Bay, of Mexico, as Cuba, Hiſpaniala, Famaica, the 
Antilles, Bahama, and Garibbee Iſlands, beſides the 
great Iſlands of Calafornia, and Newfoundland in the 
North, and Terra del Fuego in the South. 
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PRAXIS IX. 


On Cu RON OTO Ox. 


HRONOLOGY is gens Science which 


Time. Time is the Duration of Things ; its Parts 
are, Cycles, Years, Months, Weeks, Days, Hours, 
Minutes, Seconds, &c. And by theſe, the 2 
and leſſer Intervals of Time are eſtimated, and 
meaſured. 

The moſt common, or ſlandard Meaſure — 
Time, is a YEAR, which is the Space of Time 
taken up by the Sun, in making one Revolution 
in the Ecliptic, and is therefore call'd the ſolar Year. 
This Year is diftinguiſh'd into Tropical and pee 
and again, into A/fronomical and Civil. 


The tropical Year, is the Time the Sun takes.up . 


in going from any Point of the Lali, and re- 
turning to the ſame again. 


The /ydereal Year, is the Time the Sun takes i in 


going trom a fix'd Star, and returning to the 


The «vil Year, is either Common. or Biſſextile ; 
the Common Year conſiſts of 365 Days; the 
Biſſextile Year of 306 Days, by reaſon of one inter- 
calary Day in four Years, | 

There. is alſo a lunar Year, conſiſting of twelve 
Lungitons, or Periods of the Moon about the Earth, 
which make 354 Days. To this Year, a Month is 


ſometimes added to adjuſt it to the ſolar Tear; and 


then, it is call'd the Emblaminic Year. 


The Fews and Romans reckon'd their Time by | 
lunar Years ; but as this does not agree with the 


Motion of the Sun, " Ceſar inſtituted the 
2 ſelar 
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folar Year, with the Intercalation of a Day, (as be 
fore · mentioned). once in four Years; and Pol 
thence it was call'd the Julian Year or Account, and 
of late the Old Style. 

But fince the Julian Year exceeds the true Salut 
Year by eleven Minutes, Pope Gregory XIII. ob- 
ſerving from thence, that the Equinoxes were ten 
Days too ſoon, he threw out ten Days to- reſtore 
| the” Equinoxes, Solſtices, &c. to their former Places 
in the Calendar; and this Correction is call'd the 
Gregerian Account, or New Stile. 
| Mon us, are the Parts of a Year. A evil 
Month, is the twelfth Part of a Year. The aftre- 
nomical, or lunar Month is either fynodical, which 
is the Time between two Conjunctions of the Sun 
and Moon, and is call'd a TG > or Periodical, 
which is the Time in which the Moon makes one 
compleat Revolution in the Zcliprre. 

A Day, is the Space of Time contained be- 
tween the Riſing and 'Sening of the Sun; and this 
is called the artificial D "Ju the natural Day 
contains both Day and Night, and was therefore by 

the Greeks call'd 3 * 4 

An Hou, is the 24th Part of a natural Day. 
One of theſe is divided into ſixty Parts, Calla 
Minutes; one Minute into ſixty Seconds; theſe 
again into Thirds, and ſo on. 

A Cycle is a Circle or Period of many Years ; 
of which there are two remarkable ones, ix. . 
Solar and Lunar Cycle, 7 

The Sol AR CYCLE, or Cycle of the Sen, is-a 
Period of twenty-eight Years ; in this Cycle they 
denote the Days of the Week, by the — firtt 
Letters of the Nun det, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. One 


of which ſtanding againſt Sunday, is call'd the D 


minical Letter, for that Year of the Cycle. And 
becauſe the Year begins and ends on the ſame Day ot 
the 
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the Week, theſe Dominical Letters will be dif- 
ferent every Year, and proceed ina recrogate Order. 
Alſo, becauſe every fourth Year is Biſſextile, that 
will diſturb the Order of the Letters, and cauſe that 
the ſame Days of the Week and Dominical Let- 
ters will not return to the ſame Days of the 
Month, till after twenty-eight Years. 

The Lunam CYCLE, or Cycle of the Moon, is 
a Space of nineteen Years ; call'd alſo the Metonic 
Cycle, from its Inventor Mefon. The Numbers of 
this Cycle being of great Uſe, were formerly wrote 


in Gold; and are there call'd Golden Numbers or © 


Prim:s. This Cycle ſhews the Changes of the 
Moon, and the Time of Eaſter, and other move. 
able Feaſts, by Means of the Numbers call'd the 
Epas, which are the eleven Days by which the 
Lunar Year falls ſhort of the Solar Year. 

From the Cycles of the Sun and Moon multi- 
plied one into the other, there ariſes another Cycle 
or Period call'd (from its Inventor Victorius) the 
Victorian Period, and conſiſts of 532 Years ; at the 
Expiration of the new and full Moon, the Time-of 
Eafter, and the Dominical Letters all return in the 
ſame Order of Time as in the former Cycle, and ſo 
on in all ſucceeding Cycles for ever. Dioniſius, a 
Roman Abbot, made fome Correction of this Cycle, 
and from thence it was call'd the Dioniſian Period, 
or Great Paſchal Cycle. 

The Romans made Uſe of a Cycle, call'd the Cycle 
of Indiftion, becauſe it ſhew'd the Times of cer- 
tain Payments made by the Roman Sul jectt to the 
Republic; it conſiſted of three Lu/{rums, or fifteen 
Years; it was eſtabliſhed by Conſfantine, A. D. 312, 
in the Room of the Greet Olympiads. 

By multiplyinging the Cycles of the Sun, Moon, 
and Inditions together, there arifes another very 
large Cycle of 7990 Years, call'd the Julian Pe- 
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ried, from Julius Scaliger the reputed Author 
of it. 

ErocyA,or ERA, is a certain Term or 50 d | 
Point of Time, made famous by ſome remarkable 


Incident, from which, as a Radix, or Root, we be- 


gin our Calculations and Computations of Time, 
thus, the Creation of the World ; the Building of 
Rome ; the ra of Nabmaſſar ; the Hegira, or 


. Flight of Mabemed ; the Perſian 7eſdegird, ; the 
. Birth of Chrift, which is the moſt famous of all 


others, and uſed throughout Chri/lendom, = 
According to what ARA we reckon by, we date 

the Time of every memorable Tranſaction; as, 

A. M. i. e. Anno Mundi; the Year of the World; 


J. D. i. e. Anno Damn, the Vear of our Lord, 
and ſo of other Hale. 8. 


PRAXIS X. 
On ASTRONOMY, 


'STRONOMY is that Science which 
teaches the Knowledge of the heavenly Bo- 
dies, the Sun, Moon, Planets, Comets, and Stars, 
reſpecting their Nature, Magnitudes, en, 
Motions, and Uſes. 

The Aſtronomer conſiders the azure Sky, - or Fir- 
mament as nothing more than the apparent Bounda 
of Sight, which muſt therefore be of a_ ſpherically 
concave Figure, in which all the Celeſtial Bodies 
muſt appear. "Thoſe which are far diſtant from 
us, appear only. as luminous Points, which we call 

ars. 

Of theſe STARS, ſome appear to be d, 29 
others moveable ; theſe latter are call d Planets, 
are of two Sorts, . viz. Primary, and x od te 
The Primary Planets are found. to revolve wor 


one large central Body, which ſome hive ſuppoſed 


to 
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to be the Earth, as Ptolamy of old; and for that 
Reaſon, this has been generally call'd the Ptolamaz; 
Syflem. &. 
25 Secondaries, call'd Mien, or Satellites, are 
ſuch as revolve about the Primaries ; thus the Earth 
has one Moon; Jupiter has four ; and Saturn has 
five ; which were firſt diſcovered by the Teleſcope, nor 
are they to be ſeen without it. 
But it has been found, by the Skill and Obſerva- 
tions of Aſtronomers, that the Planets do not re- 
volve about the Earth, but about the Sun; whence 
the true Syſtem of the World comes to be calPd the 
SOLAR SYSTEM, This was in ancient Times 
known to, and taught by the School of Pythagoras; 
and from thence it was call'd the. Pytbogorean 
Syſtem. But in Proceſs of Time, it was loſt; and 
of late Years received and taught by Copernicus, and 
from thence call'd the Capernican Syſtem. Alſo, 
becauſe Sir Jſaac Newton, the firſt of all Men, de- 
monſtrated the Cauſe and Laws of Planets Motions, 
it is very properly now call'd, the Newtonian 
Syſtem. . 
This Syſtem conſiſts of the Sun; the PLANETS, 
Primary and Secondary; and the G:mets, The 
SUN_ is that prodigious large Body of Fire and 
Light, which poſſeſſes the Central Part; which by 
its great Power of AttraQtion, governs the Mo- 
tions of the Planets and Comets, and animates them 
with Light and Heat. It is about one hundred 
Times as large in Diameter as our Earth; and 
therefore, about a Million of Times as large in Bulk; 
it is found to turn about its Axis once in about 
twenty-five Days. : oh 
The n Planet in the Syſtem is MRR v, 
which at the Diſtance of 32 Mikions of Miles, 
revolves about the Sun in about 88 Days. : 


. I The 
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The /econd Planet is VENUs, and what we call 
the Evening and Morning Star; its Diſtance is about 
59 Millions of Miles; and its Periodical Time about 
225 Days. | 

The third Planet is our EARTH; at the Di- 
ſtance of about 81 Million of Miles; it performs its 
Period about the Sun in 365 Days, or one Vear. 

The fourth Planet is MaRs ; at the Diſtance of 
about 123 Millions of Miles; it circulates about 

the Sun in ſomewhat leſs than two Years. 

The fifth Planet is JuP1TER; 424 Millions of 
Miles from the Sun, and makes its Circuit about 
it once in a little leſs than twelve Years. | 

The ſixth and Ja is Saturn, which, at 777 
Millions of Miles Diſtance, deſcribes its enormous 
Orbit about the Sun in about 29 Z Years. 

The Cours are ſuch Planetary Bodies, as de- 
ſcribe very elliptic or eccentric Orbits about the 
Sun ; coming — near to it on one Part (thence 
call'd the Peribelien) and going very remote from 
it on the other, called the Aphelion. 

Theſe are all the conſtituent Parts of the Salar 
Syſtem, which are uſually repreſented and explain'd 
in the Orrery, Planetarium, and Cometarium ; as 
are alſo the Nature and Manner of Solar and Lunar 
Eclipſes, the Phaſes of the Moon, the Viiſſitude of 
Seaſons, the Alterations and various Lengths of Day, 
and Night; the Preceſſion of the Equinsxes, &c. 

As to the FIXED STARS, as they have no ſen- 
Gble Parallax, we know nothing of their Diſtance, 
only that it is immenſely great ; and that therefore, 
they muſt be vaſtly large Bodies, and ſhine by their 
own innate Light, and are conſequently Suns, and 
no Doubt, deſign'd each of them like ours, to 
inform a Syſtem of Planets, and to ar.imate them 
with Light and Heat. ö | 


. By 
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By the ARMILLARY SPHERE and CgLes- 
TIAL GLoBE, many curious and delightful Pro- 


blems of Aſtronomy are ſolved. Thus the right and. 


oblique Aſcenſion of the heavenly Bodies, are ſhewn 
by the Eguinoctial Circle; their Declination North or 
South, on the General Meridian; their Longitude in 
the Ecliptic; and their Amplitude on the Horizon. Alſo 
their Ring, Saut hing, and Setting every Day, hav- 
ing found their Places in an Epbemeris, and 
rectified the Globe to the Latitude of the Place. 
PLANISPHERES Will alſo anſwer the ſame 
Purpoſes, as they conſiſt in a Projection of all the 
Conſtellations, together with the ſeveral Circles of 
the Sphere in Plaus; but theſe are now very much 
out of Uſe, as being difficult and little under- 
ſtood. 

The Zoplac is a Part of the Heavens, five De- 
grees on each Side the Wt” 04h and contains the 
twelve Signs, viz. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, 
Aquarius and Piſces. - 


Fr AATS I. 


On His TORY. 


ISTORY is a Narration, or Relation of 

Things, Action, and Events, juſt in the Man- 
ner they happen'd, or were tranſacted ; and accord- 
ing fo the Time or Year of ſuch Period or Æra, as 
the Hiſtorian makes Uſe of. And the Art of wri- 
ting Hiſtory is call'd Hifftoriegraphy; and the 
Knowledge of it, as a Science to be taught, is call'd 
Hiftoriology. | 
The earlieſt Hiſtory we have, is that of the 


Creation of the World; the Fall of Man; the Uni- 


I 2 verſal 
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„ee erer 
vetſal Deluge, or Flood; the Preſervation of the 
human Race in the Family of Nazh; and the re- 
peopling the ſeveral Nations, by his three Sons, and 
their Poſterit x. | | 

The firſt Menarchy we meet with was the A/j- 
ian, began by Nimrad; was continued by his Son 
Ninus, and after him by his Wife Semiramis, the 
moſt celebrated Heroine of ancient Hiſtory; and 


* after 1300 Years, it was diſſolved on the Death of 


its laſt Monarch Sar anaplus. | n 

Out of this aroſe two other Empires, viz. the 
Babylon an and Perſian ; the firſt continued from 
its firſt Founder Bele/is to the Death of its laſt 
Monarch Darius the Mede, the Space of 210 
Years. | 

That of the Perſians and AMrians, continued 
entire from Arbaces to Sennacherib ; after that, it was 
united with the Babylonian Empire under Efjarhad- 
don, and ſo continued till the Time of Nabonatius 
(or Belſhazzar) when it was ſubdued by Cyrus, who 
placed his Uncle Darius (or Cyaxares) on the 
Throne of Baiylon, where after two Years he 
died. IEP ; 

Then Cyrus himſelf aſcended the Throne; 
and began the Univerſal Perſian Empire or Mo- 
narchy, over Aſa and Africa ; after 205 Years, 
the laſt King Coadomannus (who aſſumed the Royal 
"Title of Darius) was' defeated by Al:xander, Son 
of Philip King of Macedan; and thus this ſecond 
Univerſal Monarchy expired. 

ALZXANDER_ was called the Great, © both on 
Account of his Natural Valour, and alſo the Suc- 
ceſs of his Arms; for in twelve Years, he ſub- 
dued all the Nations from the A4r;atic Sta, to the 
River Ganges in India ; and thus began and ſettled 
the Grecian Empire, Which was the third Univcr- 
al Munarchy, | 


After 
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Aﬀer Alexand:r's Death, there aroſe great Con- 
fuſion and Strife among his Generals, who (as there 
was no proper Succeflor left) took upon them the 
Government of the Empire; and theſe at laſt were 
reduced to Four, viz. Caſſander, Lyſimaclus, Pto- 
lamy, and Seleucus. | "I 

Caſſander had the Kingdom of | Macedon and 
Greece. Lyſimachus govern'd Thrace, and the Parts 
of Ala which lay on the Hell:ſport, and Beſpherus. 
Ptolomy reign'd over Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Pa- 
lefline, and Cœlo-Syria. And to Seleucus fell Ubper- 
Syria, and the Reſt. Eu * 

The next Revolution in the Fortune of King- 
doms, gave Riſe to the Roman Empire, the fourth 
and Jaf Univerſal Monarchy. The firſt State of 
Rome was Regal, under twelve Kings ; the Second 
was a Conſulgte, under a Series of Conſuls for the 
Space of 470. Years. After this, the Triumvirate 
was form'd between. Julius Cæſar, Pompey, and 
Craſſus... But Ce/ar aſpiring to Univerſal Dominion 
and Sovereignty, after a long War with Pompey, 
whom he defeated, gain'd to himſelf, not only the 
Empire of tbe Romans, but, in a few Years, that 
of all the known World beſides. And thus it con- 
tinued under twelve Cæſars, to the Year Aut: 
Demini 96, «3 

The Julian Family being extinct, Nerva began a 
new Race; to whom ſucceeded thirty-one Emperors 
to Con/lantine the Great, who began to reign Ann, 
Domini 306, and removed the Throne of the Re- 
man Empire from Rome to Byzantium, now C. 
Stantineple. 

The Empire there continued entire till the Time 
of Theodoſius the Great, who died Auno Damini 
305, after having divided the Empire between his 
two Sons Arcadius and Honorius ; the Eaſtern Part 
: 13 | he 
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he gave to the former, and the Weſtern Part to 
the latter. | | 

From Arcadius there followed a Succeſſion of 
fixty-four in the Eaſtern Empire, of 
whom Alexis V. was the laſt, who was defeated by 
Prince Henry (Brother to Count Baldwin ) and put to 
Flight; the City of Conftantinople was taken; and 
this Eaſtern Empire, after having continued 800 
Years, was diſſolved into other leſſer Kingdoms and 
States, of which three were remarkable, viz. That 
under the Emperor Baldwin at Conflantineple ; that 
under Alexis Comenus at Trebiſand, and the third 
under Theedarus Lajcaris, who reign'd at Adrianofl.; 
but theſe all at Length, ſubmitted to the Power of 
the Turks under Sultan Maubomet II. 

From Flonorius (the ſecond Son) there are reckon's 
about ten Emperors in the Weſtern Empire ; in 
which Time it was in a declining State, and ſuffer'd 
many Deptedations from ſeveral barbarous Nations, 
viz. the Goths, Oftrogoths, Vandals, and Lombardi; 
the Pits, Hunt, Alans, and Scythians, who divided 
it among themſelves, and reigned and ravaged to- 
gether, in different Parts, but ially Jah, till 
at lift Charlimagne (or Charles the Great) reduced 
them all to his Obedience, and eſtabliſh'd the German 
Empire over Germany, France, Italy, and Part of 
Spain. The Perſian Empire roſe out of the Turk: ; 
the Empire of the Moguls was founded by Tamer- 
lane the Great; and the Chineſe Empire has its 
Origin unknown. ; | 
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PRAXIS XI. 


00] PHY$S1OLOGY. 


HYSIOLOGY (cad alſo Phyſics and 
Natural Philcſophy) has for its Subject the Va- 
ture, Cauſes, Properties, Qualities, Operations, and 
all other Aﬀections of Bodies, which go under 
the general Denomination of the Phenomena of 
Nature, _ | 
The Nature of Bodies conſiſts in ſeveral Proper- 
ties, ſome of which are e/ential, or ſuch as are ne- 
ceſſarily connected with the very Eſſence of Matter; 
and others which are ſpec:fic or accidental, and 
which diſtinguiſh one Sort of Bodies from another. 
The eflential Properties of Matter, are as fol- 
low, Extenſion of Bulk; Solidity, Drviſibility, Me- 
bility, Figurability, Ubiety, and Durability ; for every 
Body, or Portion of Matter, is neceſſarily conſi- 
der'd as extended, impenetrable, diviſible, moveable, 
figured, poſſeſſing ſome Place, and durable in one 
Shape or other. Some alſo add the Vis Inertiz, or 
Tnatrvity of Matter; and alſo Gravity, though not 
rightly. | , X 
The Specific or accidental Properties, or Qua- 
lities of Matter, are generally reckoned the tol- 
lowing, viz. Luminofty, Colour, Sound, Denſity and 
Rarity, Tranſparency and Opacity, Hardneſs and 
Seſtneſs, Rigidity and Flexibility, mg and 
luidity, Heat and Cold, Humidity and Siccity, la- 
flicity, Odours, Sapours, &c. And this Part of the 
Science which gives an Explication of the Nature 
and Cauſes of theſe ſeveral Properties and Qualities 
of Bodies, and their Operations and Effects ariſing 
14 trom 
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' from the different Forces, whereby the Corpuſcles 
attract and repel each other, is called Somatology. 

The next great Part of this Science is called Cos- 
MOLOGY, as it conſiders the whole H/orld of large 
compounded Bodies ; and divides into three General 
Parts, under the Titles of Uranology, Aeroligy, and 
Geology. 

URANoLOGY is the Science or Knowledge of 
the Heavens, that is, of all the heavenly Bodies; 
and cheir various Affections of Diflance, - Magnitude, 
AHetion, &c. and therefore is divided into the fol- 
lowing five Parts, viz, Helzography, which treats 
of the Sen; Selensgraply, which gives a Deſcrip- 
ti „ of the Mon; Planetography, which deſcribes 
the various Plænamend of the Planets ; C ometegraphy, 
which delivers all that is known of the wonderful 
Nature of Comets; and Aftregraphy, which treats of 

the Nature of the fixed Stars. | 

AERGLOGY is a Philoſophical Account of the Na- 
ture, Properties, and Uſes of the Air or Atmoſpbere, 
which encompaſſes the Earth on every Side. That 
Part which treats of the Generation and Proper- 
ties of the Air, is call'd Aerography. That which 
treats .of the Motion of Air, or the Winds conſtant 
and variable, is call'd Fnemography ; that which 
treats of the various Meteors, viz. Cleuds, Rain, 
Snoto, Hail, Thunder, Lightning, &c. is called Me- 
traregraphy. _ | | | 

Golo is a Phyſiological Deſcription of the 
Terraqueous Globe, conſiſting of Land and Water; 
and this divides into two great Parts, Geography and 
_ Hysrograpby. * 

Geography is again ſubdivided into the four fol- 
lowing Parts, viz, Geozraphy, properly ſo called; 
" Adinzrolzgy ; which treats of Minerals; Phyta/ogy, 


which treats of Vegetalles; and Zoology, which 


treats of Animals. 


Gko- 


o, PHYSIOLOGY. wy AN 


GrocrayPny, in a reſtricted and ſpecial Ac- 
ceptation, is that Branch of Phyſics which deſerites 
the Terreflial Part of the Surface of the Globe, with 
all its Parts and Affections, as to Quality, Figure, 
Soil, Productions, Se. 15 | 

MinznoLoGy treats of Matters dug up ont 
of the Earth; as, 1. All Kinds of Earths, viz. 
Clay, Loam, Marl, Sand, Cc. 2. Ores, which are 
Compoſitions of earthy and metalline Parts. 3. F/ 
fils, as Saits, Chalk, Magnets, Coal, Stones, Oc. 
4. Minerals, as Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Tr», 
and Lrud. 5.. Precious Stones, as Diamond, Beryl, 
Cryſtal, Carbunfle, Jacynth, "Topaz, Amethys,, 
Jaſper, Ruby, Garnate, Onyx, Saphire, Ge. 6. 
Exuvie, conſiſting of Shells and Parts of Sca-Ai- 
mals found in the Bowels of the Earth, as the 
Echini, Gloſſapetræ, Cockle and Oyſter-Shells, Turbens, 
Scallops, Bones, &c. 1 „ ap 

PayTOLOGYy, gives a particular Account of all 
| Kinds of Vegetables, or Trees and Plants, hart grow 

on the Surface of the Earth, or in the Sea, with'a 
proper Diſtribution into their Kinde, their Uſee, 
Virtues, Sc. All which make the Science oc 
Botany. OY 

ZooLoGy treats of the Nature, Kinds, and 
Species of Animals, under the following Heads, viz. 
1. Anthropography, which treats of the Structute 
and Parts of the Human Body. 2.” Zograply, 
which treats of the Nature and Parts of Duadrupedes 
or Brutes. 3. Ornithregraphy, which treats of the Na 
ture and Parts of Birds, 4. [ctchyography, which gives a 
Deſeription of Fiſhes. 5. Enton-atopraphy,which treats 
of all Kinds of Inſef?s. 6. Herprtography, which 
deſcribes all Kinds of Reptiles. 7. Zeophytography, 
which treats of the Nature of all Sorts of Crea- 
tures, that partake of both Animal and Vegetabie 


Nature, as Oyſters, Lobſters, Snails, Polypuſ's, &c. 


15  HypRro- 


N 
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HyDROGRAPHY is that Part of Geology, which 
treats of Waters of every Kind on the Earth ; as, 
of the Oceans, Seas, Bays, Gulphs, Currents, Rivers, 
Springs, Lakes, Mineral Waters, &c. The Nature, 


Manner, and Cauſe of their Production; and the 
Vies they are of to Mankind. 


PRAXIS XII. 


On PxnEUMATICS, 


L * 


Y PNEUMATI1CS is meant the Science which 
delivers every Thing | hitherto known or diſ- 
covered, the Nature and Properties of Air, and the 
Ufe and Conſtruction of the ſeveral Inſtruments, 
which ſhew and illuſtrate the ſame. 
The ATMOSPHERE is that large Body of Air, 
that environs the Earth on every Side to a very great 


 _ Height. It is produced by a Fermentation in Bo- 


dies, by which the Particles on tnc external Part fly 
off by a repelling Force, and mix with the ambient 
Air, and ſo make a Part of the ſame ; and here we 


deduce its _ wonderful Properties and neceſſary 
Uſes. For firſt, + 


The WEiGnr,or Ponderefity of the Air, muſt be 
eaſy to be underſtood ; becauſe the Parts of Matter 
mult be equally affected by Gravity, and therefore 
be equally beavy, whether they exiſt in this ſepa- 
rate State of Air, or whether they are fixed in 
Bodies. ; 

The ELAs ric ir v, or Spring of the Air, is no- 
thing more than the centrifuge! or repelling Force 
between its Particles. And this is the ſole Cauſe of 
all other elaſtic or ſpringy Bodies. 

The Tranſparency, or diaphanous Property of the 
Air, & owing to the Tenuity or Smailneſs of its 
: Parts, 
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Parts; for when the Particles of the moſt opake Body 


(as Quickſilver) become ſeparated by Solution or 


otherwiſe, they are always inviſible, and conſtitute 
a tranſparent Medium. 

By the Gravity of the Air the Vapours riſe, the 
Clouds are ſuſpended, and the various Meteors are 


there formed; whether Aqueous, as Rain, Snow, Hail, 


Mifts, &c. or Fiery, as Lightning, the Aurora Bo- 
realis, and other Coruſcations in the Heavens. 

By the Elaſticity of the Air, the Sounds are con- 
veyed from the tremulous Body to the Ear; for 
Sounds conſiſt in the pulſiive Motion of Air, acting 
on the Tympanum or Drum of the Ear, and the 
auditory Ners 
Ideas of Sound. | | 

The Gravity and Elaſticity of the Air together ren- 
der it the neceflary Means of Reſpiration in Animals, 
by ruſhing into, and expanding their Lungs, and 
thereby communicating a vivifying Spirit to the 


Blood, as it paſſes through them in its Circula- 


tion. 
The Diaphaneity of the Air is neceſſary to a 
clear, perfect, and diſtint View of Objects placed 


in it. | 


In ſhort, without Air, all would be dark about us | 


at Noon-Day ; no Fire, Candle, or Coal would 
burn ; and Plants as well as Animais, would lan- 
guiſh, and die away. . 


The Jn/truments by which we demonſtrate the 


ſeveral Properties of the Air are many, the Prin-- 


cipal of which is the A1ig-Pumne, by which the 
Air is exhauſted, or drawn out of the Recipient or 
Glaſs-Recetver, placed on the Top of the Frame; 
by this Means, they approach very near to a Vacuum, 
and thereby render the Weight and Spring of the 
Air very ſenſible, | 


The 


crve within, by that Means exciting the 
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The BARoOMETER is that very uſeſul Inſtru- 
ment, by which the Weight of the Air is ſhewn,' 
- May url. a Column of Mercury in a Glaſs 
ube inverted in a Baſon of the fame Fluid, and 
Hermetically ſealed, or made cloſe upon the Top. 
It is made in various Forms; as the Diagrnal Bar:- 
meter, the M heel Barometer, the Marine Barometer, 
the Per.dant Barometer, &c. | 5 
The THERMOMETER is an Inftrument, by 
which are.ſhewn the Degrees of -Hat. and Celd in 
the Air by the Rariſachion and Expiration of Spirits, 
Oil, or Mercuiy, contained in a Tube of a ſmall Bore, 
and ſealed on the Top. Theſe' are placed by a 
| graduated Scale, whichzare of different Kinds, but 
that of Farhrnheit is of moſt general Uſe. N 
» The HyYGROMETER or Hygreſcote, is an In- 
ſtrument to ſhew the Degrees of Maoiſture and Dry- 
nes in the Air, and this may be done by any Sort 
of Subſtance, which will expand or lengthen; when 
moiſt or wetted, and contract or ſhrink, when dry; 
ſo they are made in various Forms, according to the 
Pleaſure or Deſign of the Artiſt. E 
The Ax EMOM ETER, or ANEMOSCoPE, is an 
Inſtrument contrived to Meaſure the Strength or 
Force of the ll ind, by Vanes, applied like Sails to 
a Mili, raiſing or ſuſpending a Weight upon a 
cenical Ait, with ſeveral other Contrivances to 
anſwer ſuch a Purpoſe, ; bets. 
VEXTILATORS are a modern Invention, by 
Which che tainted and infected Air of any cloſe 
Room. is preſently thrown out, and freſh v hole- 
ſome Air admitted in its Room. For this Purpoſe, 
they conſiſt of a Bux, in which there are two large 
22 or Boards, moving up and down (like a 
doulle Bellrws) in two contiguous Parts; one of 
which drives the ſoul Air out, and the other lets 
the pure Air in. | | 
| The 


” 


The ConDENSER is a ſmall Engine, by which 
the Air may be condenſed to a very great Degree, 
in order to ſhew many uſeful Experiments relating 
to the Life and Health of Animals and Vegetables, 
the Doctrine of Sounds, and various Points of Cu- 
rioſity. And it is found, that the Spring of con- 
denſed Air is ſuperior to any Force, as it will ml 
any . in Pay ogy it is contain 0. 


P NAX TS Ww. 
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PTICS is ele of VIS Io, whether 
Natural, as performed in the He; or Arti- 
ficiel, as effected by Inſtruments. _ Viſian, or the 
Senſe of Sight, is in all Gaſes produced by the 
Action of the Rays of Light upon the fine Ex- 
panſion of the Optic Nerve in the Eye, called the 
Retina. 

' The Rays of Light are diſtinguiſhed into a- 
rallel, converging, and diverging Rays; and they are 
either reffecled from Mirrours, or peculums, to the 
Eye; or refratted through Lenſes 3 and both Mr 
rears and Lenfes 2re of difterent Figures, vis. Plane, | 
Concave, Convex, Plan:-con dex, Plang-concave, Doubie 
Convex, and Concaves, Meniſcus, &c, | 

-CATOPTRICS is that Part- of this Science, which 
teaches the Nature of Refiex Vifien, or Viſion by 
Light, reflected from the Surfaces of all Kinds of 
Airrours ; ſhewing the Laws of Reflection; the 
Formation of the Image in the Faus of the Spe- 
culum; the Focus, real and virtual; the focal Di- 
flance. for all Objects ; the Proportion, Poſition, Si. 
 tuation, &c. of the Image reſpeQively to the 
8 ö 
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: 8 A that Part 3 teaches the 
fame Things ight, refracted ugh Lenſes of 
every Sort, defining the Proportion of the Sizes of 
the Angles of Inci and Refratiion in different 
Medium, as Glaſs, Water, Diamond, Cryſtal, &c. 
and deſcribing the Manner how Viſion is perform'd 
by Lenſes, in the Conſtruction of all Kinds of Re- 
frating Inſtruments, both ſingle and 
The EYE is the moſt curious of all theſe. And 
- the Forepart, or Cornea, is quite tranſparent, for the 
free Admiſſion of Light; it is alſs of a Convex Li- 
gure, for conveying the Rays of Light to a Focus on 
the Retina, which Figure it receives from the Aqueors 
Humour behind it. e next Part isa Diaphragm, 
called the Uvea, in which is a Perforation, or Hole, 
called the Pupil, to admit a due Quantity of Light 
Immediately behind this is a curious Part, of a Len- 
ticular Form, called the Cryſtal Humavr, for adjuſt- 
ing the Focal Deflance in the Eye. The next is a 
large Quantity of the Viteraus, or Glaſſy Humour, 
to render the Lye 1 and globous; behind which, 
on the Tunic, called the Choroides, is expanded the 
Optic Nerve in what is called the Retina; which is 
the immediate Organ of Sight. | | 
The Eye in ſome People is too convex, and makes 
them purblind, or ſhort · ſighted; ſuch an one is 
called a Myops, and is aſſiſted by a Concave Lens. 
When the Eye is too flat, as with Age, in Preſbyte, 
or Old People; it is relieved by a Convex Lens; and 


S hence the Uſe of Common Spectacles, or Reading 


Glaſſes. 
= As the Natural Eye is not fitted to diſcern Ob- 
jets at a very near, or very remote Diſtance ; ſo 
this has given Occaſion. for the Invention of A- 
croſcopes and Teleſcopes, ſingle: and compound. 
AM kosco k is an Inſtrument to view v 
mall Objects, which require to be held very 1 
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the Eye; it is made either with A 1. ns,” or 
Canvex Glaſs, of a very de, and 160 
then it is fd e e e. Sometimes __ vv 
is uſed with a rour, to N 
27 on opake 00 jecta, ap is then —— a 

Kun, from the Inventor's Name. Others are 
Gi, which with an Cha ry and 2 * | 

| which = amp Ke or enlarge i 
of View, and ay Tag? called Compound * 
croſcopes. 

The SOLAR Mickoscork is the common 
Microſcope, with a proper Apparatus, applied to 
the Sun-Beams in a darkened Room, for magnifying % 
all Kind of tranſparent e 


D 
The Txz1zzcora is made. two Ways, either b 
With Lenſes, and then it is called a Refrafting Tele- 
cope 3 or with Metalline Mirrours, and then it is 
called a Reflecting Teleſcope. Theſe Inſtruments are 
deſigned for repreſenting diſtant Objects more clear- 
ly and diſtinctly to the View. If the Eye-Glaſs be 
concave, it is then called a Profoettive Glaſs. 
1 a Glaſs placed at Right Angles before the 
Object-Glaſs, makes a Palemical, or Operu-Glaß ! 
Some of theſe Inſtruments are adapted to View } 
2 both Eyes, and are called Binocular Tele- | 


——— TERS are Inſtruments applied to Mi- 
croſcopes and Teleſcopes, to meaſure the very ſmall} 
Parts of Objects to a great Exactneſs. 

Camera Obſcura's, or Sctoptric Balls and Sockets, 
are Inſtruments, conſiſting of a Ball moveable in a 
Frame, applied to the Hole of a Window - Shutter in 
a darkened Room, which, by Means of a Convex 
Lens, with a large focal Diſtance, makes a Picture of 
all the Objects abroad; alſo the Clouds, _ of the 


Sun, &C. 
3 The 


* 
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tion of Aa Fluid. 


The Px1$M is that moſt uſeful Glaſs with three 
plane Sides, by which the Szn- Bram, paſſing through 
it, is refracted variouſly, and ſeparated into all its 
Original and more Simple Parts; each of which 


excites a particular Idea of Colour ; whence we learn 


the Reaſon of the manifeld Colours of Natural 
Badier; the Iris, or Rain-Bow, Hal, Parhelias, 
or Mock-Suns; Paraſelenes, or Mock-Moons. 

Beſides the above, there are many other Optical 
Inventions ; as, the Reflecting poliÞ'd Cylinder, for 
the Anamorphofis, or ſhewing a beautiful Image of a 
Perſon from a deformed and ſhapeleſs Picture drawn 
about it. The Application of large Mirrours and 
Lenſes, for viewing Prints and other Pieces in Per- 
ſpective. The Heligſtata for anſwering all the Pur- 
poſes of the Salar Microſcope, more accurately 
With many others. an 
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On HY DROSTATICS. 
YDROST AT les is the Science which teaches the 
Nature, Properties, and -Laws of Fluids, in 
reſpect of their Adlian and Motian. But that Part 


which treats of the Motion of Fluids, and of ſuch 
Machines and Engines as are concerned in Water- 


works, is called HYDRAULICS. 


The Nature of Huid Bodies reſults from the Fi- 
gure of the Particles of which ſuch Bodies conſiſt; 
which muſt be rcund or ſpherical, that their Coheſion 


ay be leaſt poſſible ; and conſequentiy, that they 


may move with the greateſt Freedom poihible among 


W themſelves g and therefore yield to the- leaſt Force 


impreſſed upon them, which is the common Defini- 


2 Hence 


1 
| 
=” 
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Hence Fluids act or preſs, not only in a Di- 
rection perpendicularly downwards (like ſolid Bodies) 
but alſo upwards, fide-ways, and in ail Directions 
equally, as is proved by Experiments. Hence we 
deduce the Solution of the Wyarſtatic Parador, the 
Rationale of Sinkivg and Swiming, and of Specific 
Gravity in general, in all Kinds of Bodies. 

The fundamental Experiment of Hydrefatics is 
to ſhew, that every Body immerſed in à Fluid 
loſes ſo much of its Weight, as is equal to the 
Weight of an cqual Bulk of the Fluid. And from 
hence it is proved, that there is no ſuch Thing as 
abſolute Gravity or Levity in Bodies; ſince the ſame 
Body may fink in one Fluid, and ſwim in another. 
Hence alſo, it is proved, there can be no ſuch 
Thing as an Univerſal Plenum in Nature. 

The HYDROSTAT IC BALLANCE is an In- 
ſtrument, to ſnew the Difference of Weight of any 
Body, and an equal Bulk of Fluid, by weighing it 
in that Fluid; and this is what is called, finding the 

ſpecific Gravity of ſuch a Body, 5 

The HyDROMETER is an Inſtrument, conſiſt- 
ing of a hollow Globe, and a graduated Stem, with 
a Weight at the Bottom, to ſink it to half the 
Length of the Stem under the Surface of Rain-Mu- 
ter,  Proof-Spirits, &c. then, by putting it into 
other Waters or Spirits, it will ſhew how much th 
are heavier or lighter, flronger or weaker than the 
Standard. * 

RESERVOIRS and AQuzpuUucTs depend upon 
the Gravity and Preſſure of Fluids; Hor the Fluid 
will always riſe to the fame perpendicular Height in 
the Aquedui? or Conduit-P:pe, as is equal to that 
in the Reſervoir, and never highhhe. 

Jer D'tav's are made upon the fame Prin- 
ciple ; for if, to the lower Part of a Pipe communi- 
cating with a Reſervoir, there be fixed an Adjutage, 
Or 
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or curved Pipe, with a ſmall Hole, opening upwards, 
the Water will ſpout through that 2 TY 
cularly upwards, to the Height nearly of that in 
the Reſervoir, and make a delightful Fountarn. 

The SyYPRON is another Badraulic Inſtrument, 
conſiſting of a curved or crooked Tube, with one 
Leg longer than the other; and therefore, when 
it is filled with Water, or any Fluid, it will run 
through the longer Leg, and decant off the Liquor 

from the Veſſel in which it is placed. 
Te Pu ur is common, and yet the moſt con- 
ſiderable and uſeful of Hydraulic Machines; by it 
we are enabled to raiſe Water by Sudien to the 
Height of about thirty Feet ; and this is done by an 
Emboelus or Piſton, moving up and down in a Barrel, 
in both which there is a Valve, which admits the 
. Water upwards, but prevents its returning. . As the 
Column of Air is lifted off the Water within-Side 
the Pipe, by the aſcending Motion of the Piſton, 


the Water in the Well below, by the Preſſure of 


the Air on its Surface, is forced to aſcend in the 
Pipe, and into the Barrel, to keep an Equilibrium, 
and not to prevent a Vacuum, as is uſually ſuppoſed. ' 
Beſides this, there are forcing Pumps, lifting Pumps, 
and other Vater -Engines, working by Cranes, for 
raiſing Water to any Height required. | 
ARCH1iMEDEs's SCREw, is another Contri- 
vance for raiſing Water, by Means of a large Pipe 
coiled round a Cylinder, which, when put into Mo- 
tion, ſcrews the Water from the lower to the upper 
Parts, where it is diſcharged into a Ciftern or Re- 
ſervoir. | | 4 
_ NewsHAM's WATER*ENGINE is contrived 
to produce a continual Stream for extinguiſhing 
Fire; it conſiſts of two Pumps and an Air. Nel be- 


tween them. The Pumps from either Side force Wa- 
ter in at the lower Part of the Air-Veſlel, 1 * 
5 | * 
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by Degrees, greatly condenſes the Air in the Veſſel, 
which is confined by a Stop-Cock on the Top, 
from whence a Pipe goes down through the Wa- 
ter to the Bottom; through which, when the Air 
is ſufficiently condenſed; by turning the Stop- Cock, 
a conſtant =. is thrown upon the Fire at a 
great Diſtance. | 
The FIRE ENGINE for raiſing Water from 
great Depths, is a noble Work of Art ; it is work'd 
by Means of Water rarified by Fire into a very 
ſtrong elaſtic Steam, which being let into a large 
Cylinder or Barrel, gives Liberty for a jarge Piſton 
to move upwards at an End of a Lever, by the 
prepondering Weight of the Pifton of a Pump at 
the other End; then the Steam being condenſed in 
the Barrel, by a Jet of cold Water, a Facuum is 
made, and the broad Piſton now deſcends by the 
Preſſure of the Air upon its and by that Means the 
Piſton of the Pump on the other Side rifes, and 
OF IT ITY and thus it works conti- 
nually. 


PRAXIS XVI. 
On MEcnmnanics. 


ECHANICS is that Science which teaches 
the Nature and Laws of Motion; the Attion 
and Force of moving Bodies; and the Conftruttion 
and Effects of all thoſe Machines and Engines which 
go by the Name of Mechanical Powers, © 
orion and REH in Bodies may be diſtin» 
guiſhed into three Sorts. 1. That which is true 
or real. 2, That which is only ſenſible or apparent; 
and, 3. Relative Motion and Rel. Theſe Ideas "7 
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all occaſioned by the Motion or Reft of the Image of 
Objects on the Retina or Optic Nerve in the Eye. 
Motion is faid to be equal or uniform, when a 
Body moves always with the ſame. Velocity or Cole- 
rity 5 but. accelerated or retarded Motion, is that 
| "Whoſe Velocity is always increaſing, like that of a 
falling Stone; or decreaſing, like that of a Bullet 
ſhot upwards. 4 
The Mementiim, or Quantity of Motion, is pro- 
portional to the Ott of Matter in Bodies, and 
the Velocity of Motion; and therefore, as the 
Predutt, or Rectangle under bath, 
The Laws of Mor lot are many; of which 
there are.three principal Ones, called alſo the Laws 
of Nature, from their univerſal Extent, They 
ew, that Bodies naturally. tend to perſevere in a 
State of RA, or moving uniformly in a right Line. 
— That Action and Re-adtion are equal between Bo- 
dies impreſſing on each other That the Sum of the 
Motions towards the ſame Parts, remains the ſame 
after Colli ſian as before, Cc. mw 
The Cauſes of Motion in all Badies are two, 
viz. . Vol.tion, or th: Act of the Will in animated 
Bedies, from whence muſcular Miation enſues ; and 
a centripetal or centrifugal Force in inanimate Bodies; 


= th's among the (mall conſtituent Particles of Mat- 


ter (called Corpuſcles) is uſually called the Altrac- 
tion of Coheſion, or Repulſiom, according as the Par- 


W ticles attract, or repel each other. But in all large 
Mlaſſes of Matter, as the Sun and Planets, it is called 


| Gravitation, or the Power of Gravity. 
By this Power, all Bodies fall or deſcend towards 
che Earth; and hence Pendulums receive their Mo- 


[ tion, and vibrate backwards and forwards in equal 


Times; but becauſe they lengthen with Heat, and 
contract with Cold, the Times of their Vibrations 
will not be equal, as is ſhewn by the Inſtrument, 

5 called 


— 
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called a Pyrometer ; and therefore, they cannot 
produce equable Motion in Clock-work, which is 
their chief Uſe. | ; 

The Center of Oſcillation, in any Body moving 
about an Axis, is alſo the Center 'of Pereiſſion, or 
that Point, in which the Force of the whole Bod 
is wholly exerted, or where the Stroke is great 
of all. 

The Center of Gravity in Bodies is that Point, 
which, if it be ſupported, the whole Body is ſup- 
ported, or kept from falling. And there is a com- 
mm Center of Gravity between ail the moving Bodies 
in any Syſtem, about which their Motions are all 
performed. 3 
On the preceding Principles thoſe Machines de- 
pend, which we call Mechanical Powers; and an 
Inſtrument is ſo called, thar will enable us 7 %, or 
move a heavier Body than we can by our bare muſcular 
Strength, They are in all but &, three of which 
encreaſe our Force, by encreaſing the Velocity above 
that of the Weight; and the other three, by dimi- 
niſhing the abſolute Gravity "of Bodies, "A 

The LEVER is the firſt and moſt ſimple Me- 
chanical Peer, it conſiſts of an inflexible Rod, 
with two unequal Brachia, or Arms; ſupported ' 
by a Fulcrum, or Prop, which is the Center of Mi- 
tion; the Velocity or Force, is hereby encreafcd in 
the Ratio of the longer Rrachium to the ſhorter. 

The PULLEY is the ſecond; it is not fingly a 
Mechanical Pawer ; but two or more will always 
prove ſo, for the Velocity or Force will be here 
augmented in Proportion of Unity to the Number 
of Ropes belonging to the lower Set of Pulleys... 
The Axis in PERITROCHIA, or the bee 
and Axle, is a Machine by which the Pater on 
the Periphery of a large Wheel acts againſt the 
Weight on the Axle, and therefore the Force is en- 

creaſed 
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creaſed, in Proportion of the Diameter of the II heel, 
to that of the Axis, Of this Kind is the Vincb, the 
Iindlaſs, the Capſlan, &c. \ | 

The IncLinevD PLANE is a Mechanical Power, 
by diminiſhing the Weight of Bodies laid upon it; 
for as {ſuch a Weight preſfes the Plane by a Part of 
its Gravity, that Part is all deſtroyed by the Re- 
action of the Plane; and the refidual Weight is to 
the whoie Gravity: as the Height of the Plane to its 
Length. 

The WEepGE' being only. a double inclined 
Plane, muſt be a Mechanical Power of Courſe ; 
and encreaſes the Force in the ſame Ratio. 
The Helix, or SCREWw, is the inclined Plane coiled 
about a Cylinder; but in order to conſider this as a 
Mechanical Power, we muſt conceive the Power or 
Hand applied immediately 'to the Thread of the 
Screw, which is never done ; and there the Screw 
is not to be reckoned a fimple Mechanical Power. 
In all Machinery there is an Allowance to be 
made for Friction, which is very much abated by 
Friftion-wheels, or very ſmall Wheels on which 
the Axles of the large Ones move with great Fa- 
cility. But as this can't be abſolutely taken away, 
tis plain, there can be no ſuch Thing as a Perpe- 
tual Motion by Art. 


PRA AXIS XVI. 


On ARITHMETIC, 


RITHMETIC is the Art of Computa- 
tion by Numbers or Figures, and by Species or 
Symlcls ; and therefore, is divided into two general 
Parts, vis, Numerical, and Specious. 


Numerical 
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Numerical Arithmetic teaches the Art of comput- 
ing by Figures, call'd Digits, of which there are 
Nine, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4» 5» 6, 7, 8 9, and the 
Cypher o. By theſe are Quantities ſubje& to Num- 
ber, computed and eſtimated either N hole, or in 
Parts. | 
That Part which treats of whole Numbers, is 
called Vulgar Arithmetic ; and ſuch whole Num- 
bers, are called [ntegers. The firſt Part of com- 
mon Arithmetic is called Numeration, which teaches 
how to enumerate, eſtimate, or expreſs the Value 
of any Sum or Number of [Quantities in Figures. 
The ee. Operations on this Part of Arithmetic, 
are performed by the four fundamental Rules of 
Aduition, Subſtraction, Multiplication and Dini 
ion. : 485 
f ADD1T1ON is that Rule, by which we are en- 
abled to add together, or caſt up any Number of 
particular Sums into one Sum or Total, whether 
they are of one Denomination or ſeveral, as Pounds, 
Shillings, Pence; Miles, Furlongs, Poles 3 Pounds, 
Ounces, Penny-weights, Cc. In ſhort, every Thing 
relating to Money, Weight and Meaſure. 
SUBSTACT10N is that Rule, by which we take 
from a large Number or Sum, one that is leſs, which 
is called the Sub/?rahend, in order to find the Dif- 
ference or Remaind:r, : 
MuLT1iPLICATION is the Rule by which 
any Number (called the Multiplicand) is added to 
itſelf, or repeated ſo many Times as there are Units 
in the Multiplier; and by this Means, the Praduct 
of the whole is obtained. This Operation is in 
LY only an artificial or conciſe Way of Ad- 
ition. | 
Division is the Reverſe of Multiplication, for 
by this' Rule, we find how often any propoſed 
umber called a Diviſer, is contained in another 
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called the Dividend, and the Number expreſſing, 
that is called the Quotient. re 

By theſe Rules various other Operations in Arith- 
me:ic are performed, viz. Redu#tton, Rule of Three, 
Practice, Aligation, Fellowſhip, Extraftion of Roots; 
Intereſt, and what relates to Aunuities, Penſions, &c. 
with every Thing concerning Commerce, and Mer- 


chants Accounts. | 


That Part of Arithmetic which manages the Parts 


of Numbers, is called FrRacTions; of which 
there are ſeveral Sorts, viz. 1. Vulgar Fractions, 
conſiſting of two Numbers, divided by a Line, as 


4 T's» Cc. of which that above the Line, is 


. the Numerator, and the other below the De- 
nommatior, 2. Decimal Fractions, or rather De- 
cimals, becauſe in this Way, the Denominator is 


always 10, or ſome multiple of it; as Fs, T, 


A357. ſo that the Denominator is left out, and 
thoſe Numbers more ſimply thus, o, 1; ©,07 ; 
o, 357. 3. Duodecimals, or that in which the In- 
teger is ſuppoſed to be divided into twelve Parts; 
as a Foot into twelve Inches; a Day or Night into 
twelve Hours, c. 4. Sexageſſimals, where the In- 


teger conſiſts of ſixty Parts, and each of theſe Parts 


of ſixty others; as a Degree, or Haur is divided in- 
to ſixty Minutes; each Minute into ſixty Seconds ; 
theſe into ſixty Thirds, &c. Beſides theſe Species of 
Numerical Arithmetic, there is another, which is a 
Sort of Artifiial Arithm-tic, called Loc ARITHMS, 


which perform the tedious AZultiplication and Di- 


viſion of Numbers, by an eaſy Addition and Sub- 
ſtraction of two Lines of theſe Artificial Numbers, 
or Logarithms. Alſo by multiphing or divid:n; one 
Line of theſe Numbers' by 2, 3, 4 5, &c. you at 
once have the Square, Cube, Biquallrate, Sur- 


ſelid, Sc. Powers, or the Square Cue, &c, Roots. 


Con- 


— 
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Conſequently theſe Numbers are of ſingular Uſe in 
all Parts of Arithmetic and Geometry, and are diſ- 
poſed into Tables for that Purpoſe. The Reaſon of 
their Name, and of their very great Uſe, is, becauſe 
they properly are the Ratios of Numbers, or expreſs 
their Proportions to Unity; and are therefore an 
Arithmetic of ſuch Ratios or Proportions. 
Sdectous Arithmetic conſiſts of two Parts, viz. AL - 
GEBRA, and FLux1ioNs; of which the former 
is a very ancient, the latter a modern Invention, 
ALGEBRA is a Sort of Univerſal Arithmetic, and 
has this peculiar Artifice, that it ſuppoſes every 
unknown Quantity to be known, and then proceeds 
by the various Operations of common Arithmetic, to 
make ſuch a Compariſon, and inveſtigate ſuch Rela- 
tions between them and the known Quantities, that 
at laſt they form into an Equation, by which the 
unknown Quantities do now become really known. 
In Algebraic Proceſſes, the common Letters of the 
Alphabet (called Species or Symbols) are put to re- 
preſent de known, and unknown ; the 
known ones are deſigned by the firſt Letters a, b, c, 
&. and the unknown by the laſt Letters x, y, x, 
&c. And thus by Means of theſe Species and Fi- 
gures together, a Solution is obtained in a genera 
Way to many curious Problems by ſimple, quadratic, 
and cubic Equations, infinite Series, &c, 
FLuUx1oNs is another Part of ſpecious Arithmetic, 
or rather, it is an Arithmetical Geometry; for Quan- 
tity is much more the Subject of this Science than 
Number. Since by Fluxions is only - meant that 
particular Rate of Velocity by which any Line, Super- 
ficies, or Solid, is generated by the Motion 45 4 Point, 
-a Line, or a Superficits ; for when the Ratio of the 
Velocities is known, the Fluents or flowing Quantities, 
generated in any given Time, may thence be aſcer- 
tained, Here Leiters are 2” as in Algebra, with 
79 5 thie 
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this Addition, t that if x denotes any Quantity, then 
a Point placed over it, x denotes the Fluxion of 
that Quantity, 

All the abſtruſe Problems in the higher Geometry, 


the Maxima and Minima of Quantities, exponential 
" Equations, univerſal Theorems, and the deepeſt En- 


quiries in Natural Philoſophy, haverall a Solution 


| ſrom the peculiar Method and Rules of this noble 


e, which is the higheſt Improvement of the 


_ Analytic and Synthetic Alt: And is the greateſt In- 
vention of the greateſt of Men, Sir Iſaac Newton. 


PRAX IS XVIR. 
@, GEOMETRY. 


1 EOMHrRVis the Science which teaches 


the Nature and Pr _ of Quantity extend- 

uperficies, and Solids, and 

gives Rates for their Menſuration. 
Lines are either Hruit or curved; and as an 

Angle is only the Space between two Lines interſect- 
ing each other, it will be rectilincal, or right-lined; 

Ahextihneal, conſiſting of a Right Line and Curve; 


Curvilineal between two Curves. If an Angle 


| 13 than 90 Degrees, it 1s Acute, if equal to 90, 


Night Angle ; and if more than go, an- obtuſe 

ne. 

* Al as they are contained under 
Lines or Curves, will be Rectilinear or Curvi- 


* 2 alſo. Of the firſt Sort are Triangles, Squares, 


Trapeziums, Parallelggrams, a Rhombus, a Rhom- 
boides, a Pentagon, Hexagon, Heptagon, Octagon, &c. 
Of the latter Sort are Circles, the Parabola, Ellipſis, 
and Mperbola, which are called the Conic. Sections; 
* generally ſpeaking, theſe Names are given 1 
t 


a 9 
Fx * 
* 
- 


the Lines or Curves which bound theſe Figures, and 


the Surfaces themſelves are called the Areas of theſe 
Curves. The ſame may be obſerved of the Cyclaid, 
the C:/oid, the Conchoid, the Logarithmic Curve, 
the Catenaria, Spirals of all Sotts, Sc. 
' SoL1ps are of three Dimenſions, viz. Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs ; the Principal of theſe are 
the Globe or Spher? ; the Cube, Parallelopipedan, 
Priſm, Cone, Pyramid, Cylinder; Fruſtums of Cones 


and Pyramids; Conords, Spindles, Ungula's, &c. with ' 


the five Regular Bodies, the Tetrahedron, Octabedron, 
Hexahedran, Iceſabedren, Dadecabedroa. 

The practical Part of Geometry, is concerned in 
Menſuration of every Kind, according to the va- 
rious Mathematical Sciences in which it is required. 
Thus in 55 

ALTIMETRY is applied to the Meaſuring all 
Heights, acceſſible or inacceſſible by the Qua- 
drant, &c. yr 255; 

LoNGIMETRY meaſures all Sorts of Diſtances, 


at one or more Stations, by the Quadrant, Circum- 
ferentor, Theodolite, &c. 


 Geopgs1A is that Art of meaſuring Land, by | 


the Plain-Table and Chain, Theodolite, &c. | 
TrIGONOMETRY is another moſt conſider- 

able Branch of Geometry.; it ſupplies us with a 

ready Method, by Means of a Table of artificial 


- Sines, Tangents, and Secants, of finding the Sides and 
Ang of all Sorts of Triangles, plain and ſphe- 


rical, right-angled, or oblique. And indeed, this 
is the Grounds and Foundation of moſt other 17:- 
thematical Arts. * 
NAVIGATION is the Art of Sailing, or con- 
ducting a Ship over the large Surface of the Ocean, 
and this is altogether perform'd by the Solution cf 
the Triangles, the ſeveral Parts of which repreſent 
the Difference of Longitude, the Difference of Lati- 
i K 2 tude, 
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tude, Departure, Courſe ſterr'd, Diftance run, &c. 
which are all found in different Ways, or by dif- 
ferent Charts ; as the Plain Chart, Mercator Chart, 
the Globular Chart, Middle Latitude Sailing, Great 
Circle Sailing, &c. | 
Fox TIFICATION, or Military Architecture, is 
the Art of fortifying any City, Town, or Place 
againſt the Attacks, or Siege of an Enemy ; by 
digging or Foſs, or Moat, and throwing up a 
Rampart or Wall of Earth, of a proper Form for 
Defence, conſiſtingꝭ of Curtains and Baſtions, and 
various Out-Works in the Foſs, as Crotun-Wort, 
Horn-works, 1 RY 
BALL1ST1cs, or the Art of Gunnery, is wholl 
Mathematical ; ſince the Ball deſcribes a Parabel 
in its Flight ix Yacuo ; and the Impetus or Force of 
Powder, the Elevation of the Piece, the Height or 
Altitude of the Projection, and the Random, Am- 
plitude, or horizontal Diſtance of the Shot, are all 
of them repreſented by the Sides and Angles of a 
plain Triangle- | 105 
SCIAGRAPHY teaches all that relates to Dra r- 
LING, or the Art of ſhewing by the Shadow of 
a Gnomm or Style, the Hour of the Day on any 
Plane whatever; the Gnomon is always parallel to 
the Earth's Axis, and points to the Poles of the 
World in every Dial; a Dial on the Plane of the 
Horizon, is called an Horizontal one. If it be per- 
ndicular thereto, it is called an Erect Dial; and 
if the Plane declines from the South or North, it is 
ſail to be an ered? declining Dial; if the Plane be 
ſituated obliquely to the Horizon, by Dial, is called 
a reclining or inclining One. | 
PERSPECTIVE is the Art of delineating Objects, 
as they appear to the Eye on a diaphanous Plane 
placed between us and them. Tt is altogether Ma- 
thematical in Theory and Practice. The Point of 
Wl Sig 
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Sight is where the Eye is ſuppoſed to be. in the 
Vertical Plane, to which from every Angle or Point 
of the Object on the Ground-Plane, Raye, or 
Radial Lines are drawn, which give the Point on 
the Perſpective Planes that limit the Perſpective 
View of the ſaid Object. 
PLANIMETRY is the Geometric Menſuration 
of Surfaces in Square Meaſure; as Square Miles, 
Yards, Feet, | Inches, &c. | "oi 
STBREOMETRY is the Menſuratian of all Kind 
of ſalid Bodies in ſolid or Cubic Meaſure, as Cubis 
Feet, Cubic Inches, &c. This alſo includes Gauge - 
ing, or the Art of finding the Contents of any 
Caſk or Veſſel, or a Quantity of Liguids con- 
tain'd in them in Liquid Meaſure, as Gallons, Pints,, 
&c. Alſo Timber-Meaſure, ſuperficial and ſolid. 
But the Solution of Problems relating to the 
Aaxima and Minima of Quantities; drawing 
Tangents to Curve Lines; finding the Points of In- 
fettion and Retregreſſion in Curves ; the Radii of 
Curvature and Evolutes of Curves; the Refifica- 
tion of Curve-Lines; the Quadrature of Curves, 
or finding their Areas; finding the Centers of 
Gravity, Oſcillation, and Pereffin in Bodies; the _ 
ws of Attraction and Central Forces; the Re- 
ſiſtance of Mediums, &c. makes the higher Geome- 
try; in which the Nature of all Curves and Curve- 
lined Areas are expreſſed in Agebraic and Fluxicnary 
Equations in the Relations of their Ordinates and 
Abſciſſæ, or their reſpective Fluxions. 
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PRAXIS XIX. 
On Mvus1c. 


USIC is the Art of modulating Sounds for 
Melody and Harmony; Melody reſpects Vocal 
Muſic, ſuch as is uſed in Singing; and is ſacred, as 
that compoſed for Anthems, Pſalms, Hymns, &c. 
or propbhane, as that which is ſet for common Odes, 
Songs, Operas, c. 
| HARMONY is ſuch a Compoſition of Muſical 
Notes or Sounds, as makes an ble Conſo- 
| el in a great Variety of Airs or 
Tunes, 
The common Cauſe of Sounds, 1 are 
the Tremors of a ſonorous Body when ſtruck; theſe 
produce fucreflive Pulſes of Air, which ftriking the 
'Txmpanum, or Drum of the Ear, agitate the internal. 
Air, and by that Means variouſly affect the Audi- 
1 and fo excite the different Ideas of 
ound, . : 
Thus all Kind of Strings, or Chords, ſtretch'd 
on proper Inſtruments, as Lyrichords, Spinets, Vir- 
 ginals, Dulcimers, Harys, — &c. are made to 
emit Muſical Sounds ; and fo Air, contained in Pipes 
or Tubes, when modulated with the Breath, or 
otherwiſe, and expreſſed through proper Apertures, 
will afford different Notes and Muſical Sounds, as 
in the Organ, Flute, Trumpets, &c. | 
A String, or Chord, will vary its Note in three 
Reſpects, viz. of its Length, Diameter, and Ten- 
fien ; for the ſhorter the Chord is, or /%% in Dia- 
meter, or the greater the Tenſion, the higher or 
more acute will the Note or Tone of that String be; 
and /awer or more grave the Tone in Proportion, as 


it 
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it is tended with a 4% Force, or is longer, or larger 
in Magnitude, 

If two elaſtic Chords are in all theſe Reſpects 
equal, and ſtruck, they will vibrate together in 
equal Time, and emit the ſame Sound, which is 
called Uniſon. | 

If any Chord be propoſed as a Baſe or Standard, 
it is called a A7:»echord, and that being founded, 
gives a Note 18 2mpariſon ; then, if another String, 
of half that Length be taken, it will, ceteris pa- 
ribus, ſound a Note that is called an OZave, or an 
Eighth above the other. If another String of two- 
thirds of the Monochord be taken, it will produce 
a Note called a Diapente, or Fifth above the Baſe * 
Note. A String three-fourths of the Manacherd, 
will ſound a Note call'd a Diataſſaron or Fourth; 
and four-fifths of the Monochord make a Third. 

Theſe Notes are called Concords, of which the 
Ofave and Fifth are reckoned perfect, and the reſt 
imperfe& in ſeveral Degrees. For in the Diapaſen 
there are ſeven natural Notes, beſides that of the 
Monechord or Baſe, which is called the Key Note, 
or ſimply, the Key, Theſe Tones are made higher 
or lower, by taking Strings ſhorter or langer; and 
then the Mulic is ſaid to be in a harp or flat Key, - 
and theſe Flats and Sharps, adapt the Arr of the 
Muſic to every Occaſion, melancholly or merry, 
grave or gay. Theſe Intervals of Muſical Sounds, 
ariſing from the harmonica] Length of Strings are 
diſtinguiſhed into Tones and Semi-tones, both in the 


flat and ſharp Key, though they are of a different 


Quantity in each; and theſe two Keys, of thirteen 
Notes incluſive, make the Diatonic Scale of Muſſc. 


Theſe Notes or Mufical Sounds, are wrote or re- 


preſented by proper Characters in Books of Muſic, 4 
under the Names of Brief, Semi-Brief, Minum, | 
x 4 Crotchet,, | 
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E Crotthety; Juauer, Semi-quaver, Dem: 7 mi guaue, 
&c. from the long eſt to the ſhorteſt Note. 

Musrcians = a Diſtinction of c:mmon and 
| triple The, which they are obliged to keep while 

playing; when the Nats are to be play'd very 
quick, they write over that Part, Mere; when 
lowly, Adagio; when ſoft, Plans; when flrong, 
Forte; and when the ſame Notes follow each other 
on different Inſtruments, it is called a Figure. If 
the ſame Part or Pune is to be repeated, they cry, 
encora, encora, &c. The Muſicians and Painters 
borrowing their Terms of Art from the [talians, as 
we do thoſe of Caatery from the French, to ſhew 
ourſelves People of Ta/te 
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OT ANL, or PyyToLoGy, is a Science 
that deſcribes the Nature, Kinds, and Pro- 
perties of Herbs, Plants, and Vegetables, of all Sorts. 

A Book on this Subject is called an Herbal; and a 
Profeſſor in this Sort of Knowledge 1s called a B 

tani/t, Herbaliſt, or Simpler. 

VEGETATION is the Way of Life and Growth 
of a Plant by an original Coflruttien of Parts, or 
© Veſlels, which receive or imbibe the nutritious 
| Juices of the Earth, and circulate the ſame through 
the Body of the Plant for its Growth an] Nou- 
riſhment. 
| A PLANT is found to conſiſt of ſuch Veſſels 

as convey. Air, and are therefore called Air-Veſſels. 
Of another Sort much ſmaller, which draw up the 
© Sap or Nutriment from the Earth, and are called 

Sap-Veſſels. Theſe, together with ſome tranſverſe 
* Ligaments, 
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Ligaments, which bind them faſt, make the Body, 
bod, or lignous Subſtance of Vegetables. A 
The Cortex, or Bark, is the exterior Part of a 
Plant, and conſiſts of a great Number of Cylindic Þ 
Shells of lignous Fibres or Veſſels in their frat, or 
Embrio State; one of theſe next the Body of the 
Plant, is every Year ſupplied, and made to vege- 
tate by the returning Sap, and thereby acquiring a 
lignous, or woody Conſiſtence, is joined to the 
Wood or Body of the Plant, and makes the Accre- 
tion, or Increment of the Plant for that Year. + 
Botanifts make a Variety of- Diſtinctions in the 
Kinds and Species of Plants. The moſt "vulgar is 
that in Herbe, Shrubs, and Trees. And with Res 
ſpect to the Country, they are divided into Iudige- 
nous, or ſuch as wing be of our own Soil; and 
Exotics, or ſuch grown in foreign Countries. With 
Reſpe& to Sex, they are divided into Male, Fe- 
male, and Hermaphrodite Plants. Some alſo are 
Annual, which live a Vear; others are Peren mas 
which continue many Years, Some retain their 
Leaves all the Winter, and are called Ewer-greens 3: 
others whoſe Leaves fall off, are call'd Decidums; 
Some grow only on Land, and are call'd Terreftrial 3. 
others only in Water, and are called Aquatic; and 
ſome both in Land and Water, and are termed 
Amphibious ; thoſe which grow in the Sa, Sub-- 
marine, | 
Others diſtinguiſh Plants according to their ſeve- 
ral Parts, Shapes, and different Natures ; as the 
Fungous, or Muſhroom Tribe; all Sorts: of Mes; 
and the Capillary Plants. 1 
Some Plants are diſtingniſhed by their Leaves ; 
thus, ſuch as have none, are called Apetalons; if 
one, Monopetalus ; if three, Trefoil; if five, Pentape- 
talous, Sc, Some are 7 80 Corymbyferous, having . 


8 a large - 
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a a large diſcous Flower, as the Marigold. Some 
Unmbeliferous, whoſe Flower ſpfeads like an Um- 
brella. They are ſaid to be caprtated, when they 
have a compound Flower conſiſting of many fingle 
ones crowded together into one Head. Hog 
With Reſpect alſo to the Leaves, they are again 
divided into Aſperifoliate, or Rough-leaved ; Verti. 
ciliated, whoſe Leaves grow by Pairs on the Stalk ; 
Graminifolate, Graſs-leaved, &c. In Regard to the 
Seed, they are called Menoſpermeus, which bear but 
one Seed; Polyſpermons, if many Seeds; Gymno- 
&:/permous,, having two naked Seeds; Enangriefper- 
mozs, having the Seed contained in a Capſule or 
Caſe, c. | A 

With Regard to their Fruit; ſome are Pomife- 
rows, Which bear Apples; Bacciferous, which bear 
Berries; Prunifrrous, which are all of the Plumb 


Kind. Thoſe which bear their Fruit in long Caſes 
or Pods, are called Siliguous and Legumineys Plants. 


But as there is an infinite Variety in every Part of 
one Plant from another, it is impoſſible to come to 
any End in the Diſtintion and Arrangement of 
Plants. . | 

The Parts of a Plant are the Noot, the Stem or 
ry the Leaves, the Flower, the Fruit, and the 


The Roo r, of a Plant admits of great Vari in 
its Form or Make ; being in ſome fibrous ; in ſome 


tuberous ; in others, bribous ; others are tefticulated, 


grams, granulous, &c. | 

 TheSTALK, STEM, or TRUNK, conſiſts of 
many Parts, viz, the Pith in the Middle ; the Fir 
and el which make the lignous, or woody. 
Part, or y of the Tree; and the Cortex, or 
Bark, on the Out-fide, as we have already men- 
25 The 
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times very inconſiderable, and oply known to the 
miſerable Part of Mankind. : _ 


2 
* A 
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\HEMISTRY is the Art of analyſing 


natural Bodies by Fire, or diſuniting and ſe- 
parating their conſtituent Parts, which by the Che- 
miſts are called, the Principles, or Elements of 
Bodies. | 
ALCHYMY is the pretended Art of the Tran/= | 
mutation of Metals, or changing them into Geld, 
which is what they call finding the Philoſophers Stone; 
but this is an Abuſe of genuine Chemiſtry, though 
the 2 Pretenders to it aſſume the Title of Adeptry | 
or fs. | 
The Operations of this uſeful Art are many, the 
Principal of which here follow. 
CALCINAT10N, which conſiſts in reducing 
Bodies to a Calx, in order to fit them for Pulue- 
rization ; or elſe to vitrif) „ or change them into a 
pellucid Subſtance, like Gloſs. 8 ©. 
. CLARIF1CATION, or Depuration, is the Me- 
thod of purifying, or rendring fine any Medicines, as 
Decoctions, &c. | | | 
DisTILLATI10N is the Raiſing the humid. Parts 
of Bodies in Form of Steam or Vapours, which are 
condenſed by the Side of the Still, and deſcend in 
Drops, which make the propoſed Liquor. 
 SoLOUT1LON, or Diſſolution of Bodies, is the diff 
folving the Coheſion of their Parts by ſome Fluid 
called a Menſtruum, as Aqzwa-Fortis, &c. and by 
which they are rendered fluid, 7 


Fzr- 
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F FERMENTATION conſiſts in the int:/tine Mo- 
tien of the Parts of Bodies which happens upon: 
the Mixture of Acids and Altalies, and otherwiſe ;* 
and which is attended more or leſs with an Ey 
| ferveſcence ; ſometimes, with an Ebullition ; and in 
E ſome Caſes with an Accenſion,. or. Kindling into 
| Flame. 

Dios rio is that Solution of Bodies, made 
in Menſtruums, by the Aſſiſtance of Fire. 

| ExTRACT1ON is an Inſpiſſa : ion, or Thickening of 
a Solution, by evaporating the more fluid Part, as 
to reduce it to the Conſiſtence of Honey. " 

EF ' CRYSTALLIZATION is in caſe of ſaline Solu- 
tions, where the humid Part being ſo far evapo- 
rated til a Pellicle appears, the Remainder, as it 
| cools, will ſhoot into Gry/tals, ene 
F SUBLIMATION is the raiſing and elevating the 
dry Parts of Bodies of a volatile Nature; * by 
that Means, what they call the Flowers, as of 
| Sulphur, Antimony, &c. 

| PRECIPITATION is that Proceſs by which the 
Parts of Bodies, diſſolved in any Medium, are made 
to ſink, or fall to the Bottom. 

ComoBAT10N is only a repeated Diftillation, or 
returning the Liquor drawn off again upon the 
Subject, and after that again, and ſo on; in order 
to extract the ' Virtues more eſſentially, valatilize 
Spirits, &c. | 
| AMALGAMATION is a Proceſs employ'd about 
tome Metals, in order to reſolve and reduce them 
to a Kind of Metalline Paſte, which is done by a 
Mixture of Quickſilver in a certain Proportion. Alſo 
if the Mercury be evaporated, the ama/gamated Metal 
is then reduced to a very fine Powder, and this is 
properly a Chemical Pulverization, 


Fil» 
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FilTRATION is the Method of making Lis 


quors fine and clear by paſting them through Paper, 


or Cords of Woollen, Cotton, Cc. one End of 


which is laid into them, through which they aſcend ! 


and run off Guttatim. 


The Subjects of Chemiſtry are diſtinguiſhed into 


three Kinds, or Kingdoms, viz. The Foil, Vege- 


table, and Animal Kingdom. 

The Fossil KinGDpom comprehends, 1. Me- 
tals, viz. Gold, Silber, Lead, Copper, Iran, Tin, 
2. Salts, as Sal-Gem, Salt-petre, Sal- Amminoniac, 
Borax, Alum, &c. 3. Stones, Vulgar and Precious. 


4. Earths, Chalk, Cay, Mari, Sand, &c. 5. Suls 7 


phurs, as Arſenic, Brimſtone, Bitumen, Orpiment, 
Sc. 6 Semi-Metals, as Artimory, Cinnabar, Bif- 
muth, Marcaſiies, Calamine, &c. | 

The VEGETABTF K1nGDoM affords, in great 
Plenty, Bodies the moſt pure and refoluble of all 
others; for by analyzing a Vegetable Subſtance, 
they procure, in various Operations, the followi 
Parts or Principles, viz. Water, a Spirit, a Salt, 


* 


* 


an Oil, and an Earth, which is called Caput Mor- 


tuum. 
The ANIMAL KINO DOM alſo, from oy 
Part, whether Bone, Fleſh, Hair, Hern, Blond, 


Milt, Urine, Fees, &c. affords, by a Chemical 


Aiahſis, the ſame Principles as before, viz. Phlegm, 


Spirit, Salt, Oil, and Earth; but theſe have dif- 


ferent Qualities from others; thus, ſome are acid, 


ſome alkaline ; ſome fix d, and ſome volatile, &c. 


The LABORATORx is ſtock'd with Inftruments 
of many Kinds for the great Variety of Ch:mical 


Proceſſes, but they are reducible o three general 


Heads, viz. 1. Elements, as Fire, Water, and Earths 


of various Sorts. 2. Menſtruums, as Air, Water, 
| Spirits, Mercury, and many others. 3. Feels, or 
/ N Utenfils, 
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Utenfils, as Furnaces, Alembics, Stills, Retarts, R. 
cipients, Cucurbits, Matraſſes, Crucibles, Lingot 9 
Coppels, Alludels, Siphons, &c. | 
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On ANATOMY, 
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NATOMY is the Art of diſſocing Ani- 
mal Bodies, particularly the human Body. It 
divided into four great Parts. 1. O/te:logy. 2. Myo- 
logy. 3. Splanchnelogy ; and, 4. Angiolrgy. | 

O8sTEoOLOGYyY treats of the Fabric of the Bones, 
or the Structure and Compages of a Skeleton, In 
every Bone, the Anatomiſt conſiders the Figure with 
Reſpect to its prominent, or hollow Parts. The firſt 
is twofold, viz. An Apophyſis, a Protuberance of 
the Bone itſelf ; and an Epiphy/is, which is a ſmall 
Bone growing on the Extremity of a large one. 
The Cavities of a Bone (externally) are alſo of 

| two Denominations, viz. Cotyle, a deep one ; and 

Glme, one that is more ſuperficial. 

L The ARTICULAT1IoN of the Bones, or the 
Manner of their being joined together, is of three 
different Sorts, viz. 1. Diarthreſis, where there is 

| a manifeſt Motion. 2. Synchondrefts, by Means of 

2 Cartilage, and with a ſmall and obſcure Motion. 

3. Synarthrefis, without any Motion at all. 

D1aRTHRoOs1s is again ſubdivided into three 

| Sorts, viz. 1. Enarthroſis, when a large, round 
Head of a Bone is received into a large Cavity. | 

2. Arthredia, when a flat Head is received into a 
| ſhallow Cavity. 3. Ging/ymus, when the Bones 
articulated mutually receive, and are receiyed by 
each other. e 
STxan- 
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SYNARTHROS1S is alſo of three Sorts. 1. Har- 
monia, which is only a ſimple Contact of the Super- 


ficies of Bones, without any Ingreſs. 2. Sutura, 
or Suture, When two Bones are mutually indented 


into each other like the Teeth of a Saw. 3. Gom- 3 


fhofis, when a Bone is ſocketed into another, as the 2 


Teeth in the Faw- Bones, 4 

The SKELETON conſiſts of the following great 
Parts, viz. 1. The Cranium, or Skull; conſiſting * 
of the Sinciput, Occiput, Temples, Faw-Bones, Teeth, 
&c. 2. The Spine, or Back-bone, conſiſting of 
the various Fertebre of the Neck, Back, Loins, 
Os Sacrum, and Os Coctygis, 3. The Thorax, or 
Breaſt, containing the Ribs, the Sternum, or Breaſt- 
Bone; the Clavicu/e, or Channel-Bones; and 
8 or Shoulder- Blades. 4. The Pelvis, or 
Baſon made up of the Os Sacrum, Os Coccygis, 
Iium, or Hip-Bone, Os Pubis, and Os 1ſchium, or 
Coxendix. 5. Bones of the Arm, vis. The Has 7 
mers, Ulna, Radius, and thoſe of the Metacarpus: 3 
and Fingers 6. Bones of the Leg, vis, Thigh- } 
Bene; the Fibia and Fibula Bones of the Leg 
the Bones of the Inſtep, and metatarſal Bones, with 
thoſe of the Toes. | 
The Body is divided into three R 


egions, viz, i 
The Head, the Thorax, and the Abdomen, or Belly; 
the upper Part of which is called the Epigaſtrium, 
and the Sides, the Hypochondria. « 
The common Integuments of the Body, are s 
follow. 1. The Epidermis, Cuticle, or Scarf-Skin. 
2. The Cin, or thick Skin. 3. The Membrana 
Adipeſa, or fat Membrane. 4. The Membrans 
Catnoſa, or fleſhly one; to theſe ſome add the 

Hair and the Nails, | 
The principal Membranes encloſing the Parts 
are, 1, The Perifteum, which covers the * 
* 2, The 
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2. The Meninges, which encloſe the Brain. 3. Pleura, 
covers all the Cavity of the Breaſt. 4. The AA. 
diaſtinum, which divides the Breaſt into Parts thro' 
= the Middle from Top to Bottom. 5. The Peri- 
cardium involving the Heart. 6. Diaphragm, or 
Miqriff, dividing the Thorax from the Abdomen, and 
envellopes all its Contents. This Account of the 
'J 1 may be looked upon as the introductory 
AF art O 
= Mrorocy, which is the Doctrine of the Muſes, 
or fleſhy Part of the Body. A Muſcle is a Bundle 
of fleſhy and nervous Fibres ; either Single or 
= Compound ; the whole, and every Part of which, is 
4 inet with its proper Membrane. | 
= Ihe Muſcle ariſes from ono. Bone, by a tendinous 
Part called the Head, and is inſerted into another 
E Bane by another Tendon calb'd the Tail. The 
au Muſdle is to move the ſeveral Parts of the 
by Contraction of the fleſty Fibres, and 
& Tomening the Muſcles ; thus the Part becomes bent, 
but is extended again by the ſame AQtion of its 
r:tagonift Muſcle on the other Side. 
SPLANCHNOLOGY is that Part which treats of 
all the Viſcera, or Bowels; as firit, thoſe of the 
Head, which are as follow. 1. The Brain and 
E Cerebellum, ſuppoſed to ſecern the fineſt Parts of the 
© Blood, call'd Animal Spirits, conveyed by the Nerves 
to all Parts of the Body. 2. The Eye, the Organ 
© of Sight, 3. The Ear, the Organ of Hearing, 
E 4. The Ne, the Organ of Smel ing, and general 
Emunctory of the Brain. 5. The Mauth and Tongue, 
the Organs of To/te. | 1 3h 
The /iſcera of the Thorax are thoſe contain't 
in the Neck and Breaſt, viz. 1. The Oe/aphagus,. or 
Gullet, the. Inſtrument of Deglutiticn. 2. The 
Trachea Arteria, or Wind-Pipe, through which 
we breathe. 3. The Lungs, conſiſting of two roy 
| ine. 
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the Organ of Reſbiration. 4. The Heart, and its 
Auricles, the grand Organ of Animal Life. 5. The 
Thymus, a Gland, whoſe Uſe Wy. ſcarce known 
and, 6. The Breaſts, whoſe ds ſeparate the 
Milk trom the Blood. | 
The Viſcera of the Abdomen, are the following. 
1. The Omentum, or Cawl, a fat Membrane ap- 
8 contain and cheriſh the Inteſtines with 
armth. 2. The Stomach, whoſe Uſe is to con- 
cot or digeſt the Aliments, and convert them into 
Chy/e..” 3. The [nte/tines, or Guis, connected by the 
Edge of a Membrane called, 4. The Moe tery, Y 
containing the Lecteal and Lymphatie Veſſels, 5. 
Receptaculum Chyli, or Receptacle of the Chyle BW 
b from the Lacteal Veins. 6. The Pancreas, or 
Sweet-bread, a conglomerate Glan ſeparates a 
| Juice for diluting the Chyle in the Duodenum. 
The Liver, which ſeparates the Bile and the (Wai 
from the Blood. 8. The Splcer, whoſe Uſe is nol 
well known. g. KX:dncys, which ſeparate the Urine, i 
' conveyed by To. The Ureters, to 11. The Bladder, W 
12, The Pudenda, or Parts of Generation in Male 
and Female. 

AN ioo v treats of the Veſſels; and accord- | 
ing to their different Kinds, it is ſubdivided into 
three Parts, viz. 1. Neurology, which treats of the 
Nei ves. 2. Arteridlegy, of the Arteries; and, 3. 
Phlel ctology, cf the Veins. = a 

Neurclogy is the Doctrine of the Nerves, which 
are the immediate Organs of Senſation, but how, 
or in what Manner, is not yet, and very probably 
never will be underſtood ; the Nerves al ariſe 
from the Brain and Spiral Marrow, and go from 
thence in Pairs; thus, one Pair goes to the j Jes for | 
Viſion, and therefore are called the Optic Nerves ; | 
another to the Noſe for Smelling, called the O:factory ? 
Nerves, A third Pair to the Ears, called the Audi- 

tory Þ 


- 
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tory Nerves, and a fourth Pait to the Tongue and Pa- 
late, called the Gu/tatory Nerves ; with many others 
from the Brain; agd- beſides theſe, thirty Pair from 
the „ Spins io. all Parts of the Body, for 
the geheral Senſe Feeling. 
ARTERIOLOGY exhibits a general View of the 
eries, which convey the Blood froth the Heart 
to all Parts of the Body, for a general Nutrition, 
Their Coats are Elaſtic, and therefore, fitted for 
that Pulſa!iongs which they receive from the alter- 
nate Action of the Heart, call'd the Syſtole and 
= Diaſtele, viz. the Contraction and Dilatation of its 
Fentricles. | 
+ PHLEBOTOLOGYy gives a Deſcription of all the 
iim, which properly ſpeaking, are only the Con- 
Ws tinuation of the extreme capillary Parts of Arteries, 
which they ll the Anaſtomoſis of the Arteries and 
Veins. The Uſe of the Veins is to return the 
Blood from all” Parts of the Body to the Heart, 
from thence it goes to the Lungs, to be impreg- 
Ws nated with freſh Soirits from the Air; which, together 
with the Chyle, is carried again by the Arteries to 
all Parts from the Heart. So wonderful is the Ani- 
mal Oeccnomy. | 
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RA TIS XXIV. 


On Mxbicixz, or Pavs1c. 


HE Science of MEDICI E, conſiſts in the 


9 9 Knowledge of ſuch Diſorders as the Human 
| | Body is liable to, and the Nature of ſuch Drugs 
and Medicines as are proper to remove them when 
þ they happen, And the Perfon who profeſſes this 
8 Skill, is called a Phyſician, "byes 
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The Art of Phyſic is divided into five Parts, viz, 
1, Phyſiology, which contemplates the Nature of the 
« Human Body. 2. Pathology, which treats of Diſ- 
eaſes. 3. Semetatics, which delivers what relates 
to the Signs, or Progneſtics of Diſeaſes. 4. Hygiene, 
which preſcribes Rules for the Conſervation of 
Health; and, 5. Therapeutics, which treats of the 
Materia Medica, and Cure of Diſeaſes. a 
PRYSsIOLOG v explains the Nature and Structure 
of the Human Body, which ſee under the Praxis 
on Anatomy. Beſides which, it gives the proper 
Notions of Life, Health, and the Balance of Na- 
ture, that is, ſuch a Diſpoſition of the Solids and 
Fluids as is neceſſary to produce the requiſite Secre- 
tion, and to keep all the Animal Functions under a 
| due Regulation for the Production and Continuation 


of Health, 

PATHOLOGY expounds the Nature of Diſeaſes, 
in which Reſpect it is ſometimes called Neſologia, 
Diſeaſes are ſaid to be /diopathic, from a proper. Af- 
fection of the Part; or Sympathetic, when they are 
produced from another Part affected. And they are 
called Hereditary, when derived from our Parents, 
or Connate, when we are born with them. If 
they ſoon terminate, wy, 4 are ſaid to be Acute, 
but Chrenical, if of long Continuance. 

The various States, or Stages of a Diſeaſe are 
thus diſtinguiſhed ; the Acceſs, or Coming on, is 
called the Arche; the Growth or Progreſs, Ana- 
baſs ; the Height of the Diſorder, Acme; the De- 
clenſion or going off, Paracine ; and laſtly, the 
End or Remswval of it. And in Caſe the Diſtemper } 
intermits, as Agues, Fevers, &c. the Fit is called a—2 
Paroxiſm of that Diſeaſe. 

ETIOLOGY is a Part of Pathology, which con- 
ſiders and aſſigns the Cauſes of Diſeaſes ; which 
are internal or external ; remote or proximate, All 

| theſe 
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theſe ariſe in general from what the Phyſicians call 
the Non-Natwals, viz. the Ga, conſiſting of the 
Actions of the Body, and the Affections of the 
Mind. The Inge/ta, as all Things taken into the 
Body. The Retenta and Excreta, or Things re- 
tain'd in, or excluded from the Body, whether Sa. 
lubrious, Recrementitious, or A, bee as the Bled, 
Saliva, Urine, Semen, the Bile, Faces, &c. For, 
according as theſe Things are, ſuch will be the 
Idioſyncraſy, or ſpecial Conſtitution of the Man, whe- 
ther humid, dry, bilious, ſanguine, phlegmatic, melan- 
chelic, &c. 3 — 
SEME1OTICS, as we ſaid, treats of the Pathog- 
. nomic Signs, or Phenomena of Diſeafes, by which 
the Phylician is aſſiſted in making a Judgment of 
the Preſence, Nature, State, and Event of the Di- 
ſeaſe. Theſe Signs are of two Sorts, viz. Diag- 
, roftic and Prognoſlic; the former include all thoſe 
Symptoms which indicate the Preſence, Nature, and 
Intenſity of the Diſorder. - "The Prognoſtic Signs are 
| thoſe, which ſhew.the probable Event of the Di- 
ſeaſe, and the Fate of the Patient. And both the 
Diagnaſi: and Progneſis of the Diſeaſe depend prin- 
cipally on three Things, viz. the Pulſe, Reſpira- 
tion, and Urine; to which may be added, the 
Function of the Part, the Mal:gi1ty of the Diſorder, 
the Violence of the Symptoms, the Epidemical Diſ- 
poſition of the Air, Segen of the Year, Age, Sex, 
Manrer of Life, &c. | 
HYG1EINE is the Preplylactie Part of Phyſic, 
or that which is employ'd in preſerving Health, and 
preventing Diſeaſes. Hence it preſcribes Rules for 
the due Uſe, Application, and Regulation of the 
- Nan-Naturals, with Reſpect to each Man's parti- 
cular Habit of Body. Thus with Regard to Air, 
it conſiders the Effects of a ſudden Change; its be- 
ing dry and ſerene, cold or nitrous, het and ſul- | 
e I bhureous, 
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$hureous, miſt and foggy. As to Ford or Diet, 
what may be the Effects of it, as it is frumen- 
taceous, legumenous, or animal; thus alſo for 
Drink, Exerciſe, Re, Sleep, the Paſſions, &c. it 
gives the proper Rules for their Regulation. | 

THERAPEUT1cs deliver the Methodus Medendi, 
or practical Method of curing Diſeaſes ; and for 
each particular Diſorders, the ar. Medica ſup- 
plies ſpecific Remedies ; as Cardiac, or Cordiali, for 
enlivening the Heart; Cepbalics, for Diſtempers of 
the Head ; Stomachics, for Diſorders of the Sto- 
mach; Hyfterics, for thoſe of the Uterus. Alexi- 
pharmics, or Febrifuges, ſuch as are good in Fevers; 
Carmiatives, ſuch as expel Wind; Agglutinants, 
which incraſſate the Fluids; A/tringents, are all 
Sorts of binding Medicines ; Abſorbents, ſuch as ab- 
ſorb, and dr up ſuperfluous Humours ; Analectics, 
which cheriſh the Nerves, and renew Spirits and 
Strength; Emollients, ſuch as ſoften and ſupple the 
Parts; Deobftruents, ſuch as open Obſtructions; 
Diuretics, which promote the Diſcharge of Urine; 
Di aphoretics, which procure Sweat. Emetics, which 
cauſe Vomiting ; Cathartics are all Sorts of Purges ; 
Narcotics, or Hypnotics, or Opiates, are all ſuch 
Things as cauſe Sleep; Sternutatories are thoſe 
which cauſe Sneezing. Refrigerants mitigate Heat, 
and cool the Body. Beſides theſe, there are many 
other Claſſes of leſs Note, 
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PRAXIS XXV. 
On CHIRURGE Rx. 


r or Surgery (in ſhort) is 
that uſeful Branch of the Healing Art, which 
conſiſts in Manual Operation, with proper Inſtru- 
ments. e 
Such Diſorders as demand the Surgeon's Care, and 
make the Subject of his Art, are, 1. All Kinds of 
/ Tumours, or Swellings. 2. Ulcers, or running 
Sores. 3. Fiſtula's. 4, Inflammations, or ſtrumous 
Diſorders, 5. All Kind of Mundi. 6. Gangrenes, 
or Mortifications. 7. Difſocations, or disjointed 
- Limbs. 8. Fraftures, or broken Bones. 5 
| The moſt common and conſiderable Tumoury 
Which infeſt the Body, are, 1. Phlegmonic, or in- 
flammatory, as the Ophthalmia, in the Eye; the 
Angina, or Quinſey, in the Throat; Pleuriſy, in the 
= Side; Peripneumony, in the Lungs 5 Bube, in the 
| Groin, &c. 2. Oedematous, or watery Humours ; 
contained in a Cyſtis, or Bag; as the Atheroma, 
_ Steatoma, Meliceris, &c. 3. Scirrhous Tumours, con- 
lifting of a hard Part or Induratien, called a 
S.irrbus, Scirrhoma, or Scirrbeſis. 4. Aqueous Tu- 
mours, Hydraceles, and Dropſies of all Kinds. 5. 
Strumous Swellings, or Scropbulas, as the King's- 
Evil, and ſuch like Diſeaſes. 
Dres are of various Kinds alſo ; and diſtin- 
guiſhed by different Names, as the Herpes exedens, 
Phagedena, Nome, Carcinoma, or Cancer, Lupus, 
Noli-me-Tangere, Achor, Ozœna, and many others; 
all which proceed from diſtempered Humours, or a 
| Cacachymig eroding the Parts; or from Wounds, 
| which in Time degenerate to Ulcers, 


. 
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Fis r ur As are but inveterate Ulcers with callous 
Lips, and e with long, ſinuous Cavities 
quite to the Bone; as the Fula Lachrymalis, Fiſtula 
in Ano, &c. And as to Inflammations, and firumous 
Diſorders, as their Seat is in the Glands, ſo by cor- 
roding them they produce ſcrophulous Indurations of 
my Sorts, which can't be particularly enume- 
rat | if 


WovunDs happen many Ways, viz. Punctures, 
ſharp pointed Inſtraments, Inciſions, or Cuts, 
mmtufſions, or Bruiſes, by any violent Force; and alſo 
all Sprains, or Strains, occaſioning a violent and 
—.— Tenſion of the Parts, come under this 
8 e | | 
© A GANGRENE is, in its firſt State, uſually call'd 
a Mortification ; but when the Part is quite dead, or 
diſcolour'd and cold, it is then call'd a Sphacelation, or 
r EN : 
-* DisLoCcaTIONs, which the Surgeons ſometimes 
Tall Luxations, are the Disjointing of Bones, and this 
- happen to moſt of the Articulations in the bony 
em. ; | 
'F RACTURES are the laſt Claſs of Diſeaſes which 
demand the Chirurgic Art ; theſe are diſtinguiſhed into 
two Sorts, viz. Simple Fractures, which happen without 
a Wound; and Compound Ones, when they are at- 
_— with Wounds in the Fleſh of the affected 
rye * | Sd 
The Intentions, and Manner of Cure in Surgery 
are various, as 1. By Derivation, or drawing the 
Humours off the Part towards others on the ſame 
Side. 2. Revolution, or drawing them off towards 
the oppoſite Part, 3. Diſcuſſirn, or diſſipating the 
peccant Matter into the Maſs of Blood. 4. Suppu- 
ration, or Maturation, or bringing the Matter of the 
Tumour to Pus laudabile, or fit for Diſcharge. 5. 
Dige/lion, the promoting ſuch a Diſcharge by Me- 
1 L 2 dicines. 
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dicines. 6. Mundification, a cleanſing the Part by D- 
ter gent Medicines, fitting it for 7. Iucarnation, which 
is Healing up of the Wound with new Fleſh. 8. 
Crceairization, which is the inducing a new Skin over 
the Part, to leave as ſmall a Cicatriæ, or Scar, as 

thble. iT 3 
Theſe Intentions all conſiſt in Application of Me- 
dicines; but others require Manual Operations, as, 
x. Amputation, or cutting off a Limb. 2. Arterio- 
tomy, or bleeding an Artery. 3. Phlebotomy, or cut 
ting a Vein. 4. Bronchotomy, making an Inciſion 
in the Wind- pipe. 5. Caſtration, or cutting out of 
the Tefticles. 6 Cauterixing, or burnin away the 
Part either with an actual, or potentia! Cautery. 7. 
Cupping, a raiſing the Cuticle for Scarification. 8. 
| C'y/{otomy, an Opening of the Bladder to extract the 
Stone. 9, Fonticulation, a making Lues, Seatont, 
&c. 10. Lithotomy, a Cutting for the Stone. 12, 


Tapping, a perforating the Abdomen in the Dropſy. 


12. Trepanning, Opening the Skull in circulay 
3 tay 13. ReduZhion of diſlocated Bones, 
with proper Ligatures, Bandages, &c. | 
The Surgeon has likewiſe his i Claſſes of 
Medicines; as, Iucarnatives, which heal up with 
Fleſh ; Anodynes, which aſſuage Pain; Detergents, 
which cleanſe the Wound; Deficratives, Which dry 
them up; Cauyftics, which burn to an Eſchar 3 
Epulotics, which cicatrize Wounds ; Lithrontriptics, 
which break away the Stone in the Bladder ; Nar- 
cotics, which ſtun the Pain; Pa/ltatives, uſed to 
palliate incurable Wounds ; Phagedenics, which 
eat away fungous, or proud Fleſh ; Styptics, which 
p Hæmorrhages, or profuſe Bleeding; with m 
others, as Balſamics, Aperients, Digeſtives, Repel. 


5 lents, Reſoluents, Suppuratives, Ripeners, Sclerotics, | 


Veificatories, &c. whoſe Intentions of Cure are in- 
dicated by their Names. | 5 
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In the Surgery we view his terrible Apparatus of 
Inftruments ; the Saws, Knives, Sciſſars, Catheter, 
Cauterics, Cycliſcus, Dentagra, Forceps, Lancets, 
Probe, Trepan, Perizomas, Scala, Scarificatory, - 
Syringes, &c. too commonly known. 


Sins XXVE 
On PoLity, and JURISPRUDENCE. 


t's 1 z Ni & 4 1 G | 
P OLI1ITY isthe Art of conducting the Affairs 

of a Public Society, or Community, ſo as to 
procure, and preſerve the Intereſt and Happineſs of 
the N bole, and each Individual, in the higheſt De- 
gree poſſible. iy” 4 

A SociE Tx is diſtinguiſhed into three Sorts, 
viz, A Family, a City, and a Republic, or Nation, 
And as theſe all conſiſt of Perſons in a different Re- 
lation to each other, ſo various and different Forms 
of Government are found neceſſary for each, whieh 
go under the following Denominations. 

Ox coxvouics reſpect the Order and Govern- 
ment of a FAMILY, as it conſiſts of various Branches 
in a proper Subordination ; as, 1. Parents, Father 
and Mother. 2. Children, Sons and Daughters. 
3 Servants: and Domeſtics, that are Aliens to the 
Yamily, The paternal Care of the Parents; the 
filial Duties of the Children, and the Servitude 
of the Reſt, are the Subject of this oeconomical Go- 
vernment, which was formerly called Patriarchal, 
becauſe the Father, or Ruler of the Family, was 
ſtiled. Patriarch. 5 2 

POI IT is (according to the Etymology of the 
Word) the Government of a City, which Power ib 
veſted in the principal Perſons, called 1agiftrates, 
conſiſting in moſt Cities and incorporated Towns, of 


L 3 a Mayor, 
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a Mayor, Aldermen, and Common- Council. Men ; ſome 

ym, inſtead of a Mayer, have a Portreve, Bai- 
H or a Con 772 able, for their Chief Magi rate. But 


3 ig, of bei „ now is uſed to denote 
in general any Sort of — in any State 3 


and the Act is 2 called Politics; and thoſe well Kurd 
in it, Politicians. - 

The Forms of Government reſpeQing the Peo- 
ple are many; for Inſtance, it is called, 1. Taz o- 
CRACY, when they receive the Laws and Rules of 
Government immediately from God himſelf ; as that 
of the Jewiſh + State under Moſes. 2. Monancny, 
when there is one Supreme Flead of the State, who 
is call'd Emperor, or Ning; and ſuch a Nation is 
called an Empire or Ingo.” [4 . ARITST0- 
CRACY, when the Supreme and Lexiflativs Power 
is veſted in a few of the higheſt Rank, who govern 
jointly. 4. DxzmocRACY, when the Adminiſtra- 
tion is in the Hands of the Commun People. 

All Government conſiſts in the Adminiſtration of 
Jaſtice, according as it is preſcribed y fr Laws 
of Nature, by the written Laws of the = or by 
ancient Uſage, or Cuſtem. 

The Law of NA rbk is what we, in ſhort, 
call Natura! Refitude, or Right ; and is the Ori- 
| ginal Rule of Juſtice, whether C:mmutative or 
2 - hy —— By this, the Life and Property ot 

Perſon is made ſacred, and the immediate Care 
of every Ruler; and indeed, from henee ariſes | 

The Law of NAT TONMHS; this conſiſts of Public 
| Aeis and Statutes, which provide for the Public 
SE . 2 and Neceſſi'y of the People, conſidered as a 

y corporate, and ordain and decree whatever re- 

tes to Obedience and Sub jection, Dominion and Ge- 
Nrrnment, Var and Prace, Contracts, Diviſion of 
Lands, Foundation of Societies, and the Conſtitu- 
tion of Cities, Towns, A2 Villages. con 


— 
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The CIVIL Law is that which is peculiar to 
any Country or People; and adminiſters that Juſtice 
which arifes from their particular Situation, and 
ſpecial Relations and Circumſtances. When this 
reſpects a City, or Baraugh-Town, it is called their 
Municipal Law. The Profeſſors of this Sort of 
Law are called Ciuiliannt. . 
The CWII Law, of the Romans, and which 
have ever ſince been of great Uſe to all the Nations 
of the World, are contained in four Volumes, viz. 
1. The Dries, or .Pandeds, containing a Col- 
lection of all that was material in the old Law- 
Books, ta the Lime of Maximinus, 2. The Cope, 
in twelve Books, contains an Abridgement of the 
Anſwers and Deciſions of twenty-ſix Emperors, 
and their Councils, from Adrian to the Time of 
Hinian. 3. The InsTETUTEs, which are a 
{ dium of the Digeſt, by Order oi Fuftinian, 
for the Uſe of the young Cikan Students. 4. The 
AUTHENTIcs, being a Body of. new Conflitutions,, 
ſet out by the Authority of the ſame Emperor Fu/ti- 
nian, after the Cade. Beſides theſe, there was, 
g. The Theodeftan Cop E, publiſhed for the better 
Underſtanding of the Juſtinian Code. And, 6. The 
Book of Fo ps, containing the Laws of Fenures 
and Fees between Lords and Yaſſals. | +7 
The Laus by which England is governed are as 
follow, 1. CIVII Eaw, beforementioned. 2 
Common Law, containing. a Summary of all the 
Laws, Rights, and Privikges of the People of 
England, in what is called the Magna Charta, or 
great Charter ef Engliſh Rights, 3. STATUTE 
Law, conſiſting of Statutes, : Afts, and Ordinances 
of King and Parliament. 4. Canoyg La» _ * 
ſiſting of the Canons of General Councils, © of the 
— and provincial Syneds ; with the -t 18 called 
Popes, the Judgment of ancient Fathers, &. uſed 
Sing in 
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in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. 5. MAR TIAL LA, uſed 
in all — ey 5 ile s eb. 6. ForesT 
Law, which relates to the Regulation of Foreſſc, 
and the Chace. 7. To theſe may be added the 
Law of Cus ron, which is remarkable in ſome 
Parts of Engla nl. a ö 
The Coux rs of Jo pic Aru for the Admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice and Right, are, 1. The High 
Court of PaRLI¹AM EN, conſiſting of KI N o, Lords, 
and Commons, 2. The KINC's-BE NCR, in which 
all the Pleas of the Crown,. or what concerns the i 
Life, Peace, and Property, of the Subject, is here 
tranſacted. 3. The Court of CHancery, deſign- 
ed to mitigate the Rigour of Common Law, and 
to ſet Things upon the Footing of Right; and is 
therefore called the Court of Equity. ' 4. The Court 
of Common PLEAs, in which are debated the 
uſual and common Pleas, or Cauſes between Subject 
and Subject, according to the ſtrifeft Rules of Law. 
5. The Court of EXCHEQUER, in which are 
tried all Cauſes relative to the Revenue and Trea- 
ſury of the King. 6. The Court of ApMIRAT- 
TY, which takes Cognizance of all Affairs Crvil 
and Military on the Seas, Theſe are the great Tri- 
bunals of the Realm; to which might be added 
many other inferior Courts; and indeed, to all of 
them we might premiſe the mot auguſt Aſſembly, 
called the Privy Councir, for adviſing -and | 
counſelling the King in all weighty Matters of State. 
The ar FFICERs of the CRowR or 
STATE, are in Order of Precedency, as follow, 
viz, The Lord High Steward of England; the 
Lord High Chancellor ; the Lord High Treaſurer; 
"ped 8 Preſident of the Priuy- Council; the Lord 
e 2 the Lord Great Chamberlain of -Eng- 
[a rd High Conſtable of England; the Earl 
'Marſhai o. = igland; the Lord High Admiral of 
4 | N England, 
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England. But the Offices of High Steward, and 
Fligh Conflable are not ſtanding, but made pro 
Tempore ; as at Coronations, Arraignment of Peers, &s, 
The NoniliTy of England conſiſt in the 
following Orders or Degrees, viz. The KING; 
the PRI Nc ES of the Blood; a Dok; fliled, 
Moft High, Puiſſant, and noble Prince, A Mare 
Quis ; tiled, Aa Noble and Puiſſant Prince. An 
EARL ; his Title is, A/, Noble and Puiſſant Lord. 
A ViscounT ; his Title, 442 Noble, Potent, and 
Honourable. A BARON; ſtiled. Ae Noble, and 
Right Honourable, The Lower Degrees of Nobility, 
called the Commons of England; are, a Baronet, 
a Knight, Eſquire, and Gentleman, But though the 
Title r be the 1 ho- 
worary Eiſt, it is the Higheſt of all in agnity 
wry Fo 


"+ .FRAXIS XXVYIT, 
Of HznabDay. 


H is the Art of Blazening @ 
I Coat of Arms in proper Colours and Metals, 
and is of two. Parts, Blazening and Marſballing. 
Blazon is the Explication of Coat- Armour in ſuch 
ſignihicant Terms of Colours, Figures, Poſtures, &c. 
as may indicate the Virtues and Merits of the firſt 
Bearers, And Marſballing is the Diſpoſition of ſe» 
veral Coats, ( 2 belonging to divers Families) 
within one Shield, or E/cutcheon, with all the Ar. 
morial Enſigns thereto belonging. | 
The EscUTCHEoN is the whole Frame of the 
Coat of Arms, of which the interior Part is called * 


the Field, which is charged with all thoſe Figures 


and Characters that are vulgarly called * 
| | an 
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| and are taken from all Parts of the Creation, 25 


Angels, Men, Beaft, Fowls, Fiſhes, Inſetts, ' Plants, 
Celeſtial Brdies, &c. OO ESA ADD; RUG 4 
5 e Points, or Parts of an Eſcutcheon, are Nine, 
viz. Three on the Upper Part, placed horizontally, 
called the Midale, Dexter, and S:nifter * Three 
in the Middle of the Shield, called the Collar, Feſs, 
and Nombril Points; and three at the Bottom, 
called the Dexter, Middle, and Sinifter Baſe Points, 
. - TincTuREs in Heraldry are the Armorial Co- 
urs, with which the Enſigns, or Charges are paint- 
ed. Theſe are of three Sorts, viz. Metals, Colours, 
and Furs ; theſe for common Gentlemen, are Yel- 
low, Or; White, Argent; Black, Sable; Red, Gules; 
Blue, Azure; Green, Vert; Purple, Purpure ; 
Orange, Tenne; and Murry, Sanguine. 
But for Noblemen, theſe ITinctures are called pre- 
cious Stones, viz. Topaz, Pear, Diamond, Ruby, 
Sapphire, Emerald, Amythiſt, Facinth, Sardonyx. 
And for crowned Heads, they are blazoned under 
the Characters of the Planets; as, Sol, Luna, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Venus, Mercury, Dragon's-head, 
Dragon's-tail ; all which denote the Colours above 
reſpectively. The two laſt Tinctures are count- 
ed Stainant, or Stains, and are uſed with Abate- 
ments, for a Mark of Diſgrace in the Bearer. 
The ChAx Ges (called Ordinartes ) placed on the 
Field in Court- Armour, are many, but the princi- 
pal and moſt honourable are the following, vix. 
the Croſs, the Chief, the Pale, the Bend, the Feſs, 
the Ine/cutcheon, the Chevron, the Saltier, the Bar. 
Beſides which, there are Ten of leſs Note, viz. 
the Gyron, Orle, Pile, Duarter- Dexter, Quarter- 
 Sinifter, Canton-Dexter, Canton-Siniſter, Flanch, 
Flaſque, and Voider, Theſe all have a Kind of 
Hieroglyphic Intention, and were originally intend- 
ed to denote the Abilities, Authority, — 


| * "7 
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and Merits” of the Bearer ; though they are now- 
regarded as little more than Symbols, or Eno 
of Rank and Dignity. 

The Lines. which bound theſe Charges tore 
divers remarkable Forms, which are eſteemed as ad- 
ditional Notes of Diſtinction; and are named with 
the Charge in Blazoning; as, he bears Azure, a 
'Chie 4 5 a Pale ingrail d, a Feſs indented, &c. © 

he Sons of a Family are denoted by particular 
Charges ;.thus, the firſt, or eldeſt Son, bears a Label 
with three Points ; ; the ſecond! Son, a Creſcent ; the 
third, a Mullet ; the fourth, a Srila the fiſth, 
an Annulet; the ſixth, a Fleur-de-lis. Then, the 
eldeſt Son of the ſarond Family bears a Creſcent with 
a Label on it; the ſecond Son, a Creſcent with a 
Creſcent ; the third, a Creſcent with a Mullet, and ſo 
on ; by which the Branches, or Houſes of each re- 
ſpedive Family are diſtinguiſhed. 

But there are Bearings of Armour, called Abate- 
ments, which are Badpes of Diſgrace, implying 
ſome ungentleman-iike, or diſhonourable Action, 
Quality, or Stain, in the Bearer. Of theſe the Ar- 
morifls have nine, viz, A Square Turf in the 
Middle of the Field; an . — reverſed ; a 
Point | parted Dexter; a Point in Point; a Point 
Champaine z a plain Point; a Gore; a Guſſet ; 
and, laſtly, the whole Coat reverſed, which is the 


of all. 

1 LLIN e is the ſecond Part of Heraldry, 
which conſiſts in an orderly ranging and diſpoſing of 
Things, within and without the Eſcutcheon. 

Within the Eſcutcheon, Coats of different Fa- 
milies are marſhalled on Account of Deſc-1t, Al. 
liance, Marriage, Adoption, Gifts of the Sovereign, 
&c. which is allo called, Quartering Coats of Arms, 

The exterior Ornaments of an Atchievment, \ are, 
1. The Helmet, or Head-Piece, in Armour on the © 


Top. 


OY 4 4. 
"1 +» 


4 * * * 
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Top. 2. The Mantle, or Military Habit uſed in 


Ancient Time, with its Curlings, and Jagged Scant» 


lings. 3. The Creft, or Cegnixance, this is * 
on the higheſt Part of the Helmet; and is a Crown, 
#/reath, Chapeau, &c. 4. Supporters, or Cotiſes, 
in the Arms of Noblemen only. 5. The Eſcral, 
or Compartment, on which the Supporters ſtand 3 
and, 6. The Motto, or Device. When a Perſon 
dies, and his Arms are fixed on the Front of the 
Houſe, it is then called a Hatchment, which for a 
Woman, is always in Form of a Lozenge. 

The College of Herald, conſiſt of a Hreap, 
who is the Ear! Marſhal of England, four KI VGS 
of Arms, Garter, Clarencieux, Norroy, and Bath. 

ight HERALDs; Richmond, Lancafter, Cheſter, 
FH indſor, Somerſet, York, Hanover, Brunſwick ; be- 
fides one extraordinary, Mowbray. Four PR- 
SUIVANTS, or MARSHALS; Rouge-croſs, Rouge= 
dragon, Portcullis, and Blue Mantle. Beſides theſe, 
there are two extraordinary, viz. Blanch-lion, and 
Rouge-reſe, As Garter is principal King of Arms 
in England, ſo Lion is in Scotland, and Ulfter in 
Feland, 


